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JASTEOW'S TALMUDIO DICTIONARY.* 

Bt Dr. E. Eoulxb, 

New York CItj. 


Max Mueller's familiar saylog: He who knows only one language knows 
none,^’ holds good of no dialect as much as of the Aramaean. For no language, 
not even the English and Turkish, contains as large a store of foreign words, and 
matiy of these disguised and disfigured almost beyond recognition, as does the 
language spoken by the Jews in Palestine and Babylonia under the Boman and 
Parthian rule and used in Jewish literature down to the thirtaentb century. The 
meaning of many of these foreign words having been frequently forgotten, we 
need not wonder at finding a large number of them In an utterly corrupt form 
which renders it quite difficult to the finest linguist to decipher them. Add to 
this tiie total lack of critical editions of either the Talmuds or the Mldrashio lit> 
erature.—In regard to the Targumim, Prof. De Lagarde and A. Berliner made 
at least a fair beginning.—Thus few realise some of the difficulties the writer of an 
Aramaic dictionary has to cope with. Aside, however, from these external dis¬ 
advantages. tlie one great task of the lexicographer, which consists in the tracing 
of each word to its root and explaining Its various uses in the different formations 
and ramifications, is much aggravated here where we have to deal with a language 
which is neither the natural growth of a national speech nor presented in the 
manner In which it was spoken by the people, but is the dialect of a school ever 
busy to coin its own terms and create its own laws of etymology. Quite fre¬ 
quently we find biblical expressions pressed into new meanings and molded into 

* A UlCnOSAAT or Tnt TABOOMIH. THI TAUCUD BcBLS, and tbs HiDRABB LlTBRATCaB. 
OomptleC t)]r Morrifl Jsitrow. Br., Pb. D. Part L sad IL London: zyuebnar A Cs. New York: 
Putnum ^ IM snd 1S87. 

*2 
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new fonns to serve as or ritualistic terms, and again when Boman or Persian 
life presented new conceptions or practices, we see tbelr respective technical 
terms invested with Aranmaftn forms to secure their naturalization in Jewish law 
and Jewish circles. 

Now, while Buxtorf won for himself immortal fame b; his pioneer-work in 
this field, he failed particularly in the latter point lie was not familiar enough 
with the vast rabbinical literature and the spirit of talmudical casuistry to he 
able to clear up the puzzling problems of rabbinical terminolc^. In this 
respect, Prof. I. Levy’s two dictionaries, the one on tiie Targumlm and the other 
on the Talmud, represent an immense progress. The vast condition of this great 
talmudlc scholar enabled him to achieve the herculean task of setting before the 
reader the entire stock of words contained In these works not only in an exhaust¬ 
ive but in a wonderfully clear and instxuctiTe manner, so as to furnish every Ger¬ 
man student with the means of penetrating into the hitherto hidden mysteries 
of talmudlc lore. Prof. Levy does not merely give the words and their meanings, 
but, to the great benefit of the scholars, he presents also fair specimens of the 
various applications of each so as to offer a fair insight into the l^tal intricacies 
of the TTaiftt-ha, the practical, and into the niceties of the Haggadah, the fumilet- 
ical interpretation of the Bible. Still Prof. Levy is no linguist. Both his clas¬ 
sical and his oriental, Syriac, Arabic and Persian, knowledge is extremely 
superficial. Hence his own etymological attempts at explaining rare words are, in 
most cases, without value. True, he endeavored to make up for this defect by 
obtaining the valuable contributions of I*rof. Fleischer. But these are to a great 
extent critlclsnis, general or single, of the author's etymologies, and are far from 
covering the whole field. 

It is not the place here to dwell on the merits or the defects of the great 
Hebrew work of Bev. Dr. A. Eobut, since three years resident of New York 
Oity, the Arakh Oompetum, the scholarly edition of the Talmudic Dictionary, by 
Nathan, of Borne, of the tenth century, almost indispensable to the student of 
talmudlc literature. That which here ooncems us most, the etymological expla¬ 
nations offered by Dr. Kohut, cannot claim undisputed credit, as they draw alto¬ 
gether too much on the Persian Dictionary, often presenting words of doubtful 
existence. 

In undertaking to write an Arameean Dictionary for the Bnglish student, Bev. 
Dr. Jastrow is far from claiming to supersede and outdo his predecessors in the 
field. By calling the work on its very title page a “ compilation,” he modestly 
declines originality as to plan and method. He obviously walks in the footsteps 
of Dr. Levy. To judge from the two parts that are before us, his intention is 
chiefly to fumiab the student with a handler hook, written in as concise a form 
as possible so as to facilitate its use. Viewed in this light, the undertaking cer¬ 
tainly is a laudable one and deserves all possible encouragement. As Prof. 
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Levy's dictionaiy has done yeoman's work for a more thorough and a more gen¬ 
eral study of talmadical literature among German scliolars, so will, we trust, Dr. 
Jastrow's, when once completed.—and we fervently wish and pray for his oon- 
tlnued health to enable him to carry the work through to its successful end 1— 
work as an incentive to English students to take up the study of a literature 
which is of such great importance to both the Jewish and the Christian scholar. 

In one regard, Dr. Jastrow has even improved upon Prof. Levy. In careful 
study of Boman law he has frequently found opportunity of casting new light on 
rabbinical nomenclature, for which talmudists will bear him thanks. Not sel¬ 
dom be offers plausible emendations of passages, the corrupt reading of which 
have filled the dictionary with the quaintest possible and impossible words. It 
would exceed the limits of a review, were 1 to enlarge on any of these. Suffice it 
to say that the author displays good Judgment and Independence of mind in this 
direction. 

Quite dUTerent, however, must our verdict be when we are to judge the 
methods or arrangement and the etymological system upon which the work is 
based. The first rule In arranging the words must be consistency. No lexloog- 
rapber has a right to have an article on p. 16 on ™ letter, and another on 

p. 46 on 0“ P- 24, one on N'liriN P- 29, one on 

p. 41, and again another on P' ^9. Every one usingadictionary is supposed 

to know so much of grammar as to look for “d , for 

under . and for DJIK under DJK, or ^or 12^3 under 1^X3 ^ etc., 
etc. Nor is this defect only a formal one. A just saying of the rabbis Is: ^73 
^3*0 “ He who does too much detracts from the whole.” Single 

instances show that the author was himself misled. Take the root IJX. Here 
the author presents the following verbs: !• =* to gather, collect; I. ss to 

heap up; 11. to gird, arm; "iJX II. - to hire, to employ, and “QX = rent, 

wages. This’ifl followed by "IJ'X = root (trom II.) and XIJK =» letter (?) 

trom IJU to join. Now these Boman figures after Fuerst's style are sim¬ 
ply misleading. "XJXII. in the sense of girding, arming, does not exist except in 
late rabbinical mispronunciation 1 , in Hebrew = gather, heap up, corre¬ 

sponds with the Aramtean whence U’ = nTN-Pll« ot stone and roo/. 
Also the name of the Boof-i)emon ri“UK (*«« v- ll'tO 1* derived 

from the same root. The Arameean "iJK Is hire, rent All Wliteral roots of the 
author must be discarded as based on theories which are to-day utterly exploded. 
Thrae sometimes border on absurdity. So, for instance, *1X3 *“ to up, is 

derived from t<3 = «>me, or “113 = to lie waste, from n3. or =« to 
be in a bad state, from ^(3 ■ 

The worst feature of the work, however, is that the author rides a hobby, 


being desirous of upsetting all ealabllshed rules of Aram«an lexicography and 
replacing thorn by a theory of his own. He is bent upon Hebraitlng most of those 
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words generally admitted to be of foreign origin, and in doing bo he ignores the 
fundamental law of all etymological research. Things in dally use are always 
called by names by which they are generally known, not by such as each people 
chose to give them. And as most tools and merchandise as well as commercial 
practices oome by the way of (xreek or Roman, later on of Persian market places, 
one is In most cases nearer tbe tmth when searching for foreign terminology in 
ocmnecUon with foreign things. Against this well-nigh axiomatic truth the author 
persistently shuts his eye whenever he finds an opportunity of advancing a 
Hebrew root in support of bis pet theory. Quite characteristic is his (also Levy’s) 
derivation of , which is nothing else but the Greek % = air, &om » 
light, or of D1‘:’D1K » tl>e Greek ox^ = crowd (from 

which the verb = to make noise, was derived) from (?) = collegit(?); 
of rUlK' OW (obviously the Greek ^ = deed, title of possession, 

from possession?) because signifiee power, strength. Likewise is 

the Greek = = night-lodging, derived from pK = [);?, pPT, etc., or 

such words as Syw? = = hook, derived from p^X = neck. 

That such a word of frequent occurrence as airiXvfic — market, fair, may in popu¬ 
lar use be deformed into or Jwtrow finds less 

probable than ^at the Jew should have coined for it a term of his own out of the 
root *7*7^ and given it bo un-Semitlc a form as is Atle* or Itle* 1 Not even as 
common a word for Inn as is hospitium, would be allowed to be accepted by the 
Jewish or Syrian traveler and pronounced KrfltJ'W • 

HebraiBt is to have coined that word out of the root evening-breeze II So 
is the word *?’OrN = toe Greek = knife, traced to ‘?,0, or 

=ij^uTP = balf, between, to pO —to preeslll 
That, in order to easily pronounce a diphthong in tbe word, the Semite, as a 
rule, puts tbe Alef Prosthetlcon before it as prefix, tbe author cannot help recog¬ 
nizing in such words as = statlva, = stabula, 

«8lomacho6, KD"IDDN = *traU, DVD1DDN tnparUmK, XHDDtf (compare 
XlOK corrupt)* <7;cri«x. And yet he persists in espying an 

Bthpael noun in nVJDDN. NIODDX (from JID. to pjJDVX 

« (from pJJDO to and = 

(from to = ^ault (from “j'^DJ); in 

plaster,(from ^2 or V‘ 73 I)ito = portico 

(from 220 Can there be any doubt tliat = ®ltoy = semita, or 

D’^nD’K = = feeble; K130N ** store = emporium; ♦COIDK — “ 

baih-tub ? Or that is = iwox^ = receipt ? Or that the usual term for 

the heretic, skeptic, or any irreverent person DHIp^SN i* the Greek Spiatnu, 
our epicurean ? Dr. Jastrow denies it all. He coins words, creates roots od libi¬ 
tum, in firm, determined opposition to all adopted roles. Not even such words as 
s p6etc, basis, and KOO ^ * elevated stand, ore allowed to rank 
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among the foreign elements. Of course, we cannot hut regret the author’s wwte 
of time and labor on a theory which no Orientalist can declare otherwise than 
fallacious. 

Another theory the author advances which does not seem to have any stronger 
foundation either. It is that the rabbis intentionally changed the form of certain 
names in order to lend them a bad flavor, by way of cacophemism, as he calls it. 
Thus he finds in ’3. a meeting-place for non-Jewish sects, a cacophem¬ 

ism for no = mMt^g-house (pOK Implying destruction I) But Wiesner 
in his acholien to Sabbath, p. 116, has convindngly shown that there existed two 
places where Christian and Parsees held their disputes, the one being at Nieepho- 
riwn on the Euphrates, the other at Betabde on the Tigris. These are called in the 
Talmud O and p^3t< O - (See Ritter X. 167, 26S). That these scenes 

were quite anachroniatically placed in the time of Emperor Hadrian, U not sur¬ 
prising to the student of telmudical tradition. Likewise does the author espy 
cacophemism in jnDlTX. XODDN . i pDV« > obviously the Greek 

ttrA/hop, as if it was purposely called place of ruins, from nV or nV a^d the like, 
whereas the corrupt forms are due to copyists and popular mispronunciations. 
The same is true of DIDO = GreA being probably derived from the 

Phoenician HDD = *!!**■> eaored bill top. It has nothing to do with DIX’D O 
B house of ugliness.* 

A good explanation is given by the author (see the preface) of tiie word 
K'DD'TmJK = “ men-selzureof as euphemism for 

cf. »DV HN *DV HD* where »DV stands for niH' (Sanhedrin VIII., 6). But 
DUDN “= model, is not «= “ ” “or as Levy has It = but a genuine 

formation of CIDN (<rf- Delltzach, Pn)I«pom«ia, p. 108). 

In reference to proper nouns, we notice some misleading remarks, if, e. g., 
is called the alleged translator of the Pentateuch into Chaldaic, often 
surnamed "ijn—the proselyte often identified with Aquila, the sJleged (lie/) 
author of a Greek translation of the Bible. The fact is generally admitted by 
scholars that the actual name of the Greek translator of the Bible, Aquilaa, the 
Proselyte, being made the subject of Babylonian legends under the harder form 
of transferred to the Chaldaic Targum which is the work, 

notof one translator, but of gradual growth. 

Under the author repeats the untenable derivation of the name given 
to Essenes from X’DK = physician. The double » after the e ought to oonvince 
any linguist that this etymology is worthless, aside from the fact that Essenes 
were a religious sect, not a class or profession. As Frankel has long ago made it 
probable, the name (and O’KtTn) for the humble ones, oomes neareet 

• OnU T 9 TT rarely eueh oMophemlnn M found In the -raiinud. M In [1'*?J «tnfol eoroU 

for ew/rihov = the Kew Teeumeot, Soliftofli, USo, a v. pR. 
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to the pronunciation Essenes (and Eeajeans). Likewise might the author a. y. 

haye mentioned that the Boetbusians are not bj far as old as the Sad- 
ducees, notwithstanding the talmudical tradition to that effect, but that the 
founder of the sect and the grandfather of Martha are probably identical! 

, tlie Jewish Antichrist, has in spite of Levy and Graeta, nothing 
whatsoever to do with Bomuius, but is, as I first singled out in a review of 
Prof. Levy’s Taigum Dictionary, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
in 1860, p. 698, the Persian Aramainyus or JJvriman, the antagonist of the (Per¬ 
sian) Saviour (Soscbiosch) or Messiah. 

= taking an emetic, I identified (eodem, p. 690) with oKOtaiapett. 
Dr. Jastrow’s suggestion to compare it with flinworro/Ji^w ^ “ to take an emetic 
before the meal,’’ if such meamjig of the word is proven, is more acceptable. We 
cannot, however, close our review without remarking that there la yet altogether 
too much conjecturing done in the field of talmudic lexlcc^phy, and unless the 
Syrian and Persian literature is thoroughly studied with a view to the archaology 
of the time, unless such works as those of Loew ** Die Aramsische Pfianzen- 
namen,” of Praenkel “Die AramBeische Frerodworter,” and of Strack and Sieg¬ 
fried : “ Lehrbuch d. Neuhebrsischen Sprache ” and Strack’s “ Joma,” “ Aboda 
Zara,” have cleared the way for the talmudical scholar, all linguistic research will 
be but tentative and experimental. In the meantime each work is a welcome 
contribution, and so we part with the author, wishing him that his work shall 


grow in usefulness as he oontinues it in noble self-sacrifice. 



PENTATEtlOHAL ANALYSIS.* 

By Bbv. Bknjaicin Wisnbb Bacon, 

LTfoe, Ooxia. 


IL PRIE8TLT AND “PROPHBTIO” CODES IN THE HBEATBUOH. 
Th« l*«w of HolinM«, P’. 


Leittfcus 17-36, and Jeindrcd passages- 

In the legal portions of the Hexateuch the number of our anthorities Is dimin¬ 
ished- Kittel confines himself to a general discussion of Deuteronomy and an 
assent to the general verdict of criticism which assigns Lev. 17-26 to Pi and Ex. 
2^-81 to P*. Delitzach gives only an occasional hint in hia “Studlen,” and 
although there is a considerable literature especially devoted to the “Law of 
Holiness,” Lev. 17-26, and to Deuteronomy, we shall not add to the bibliography 
prefixed to the previous article. The three main authorities, Well., Kuen. and 
Dill, must suffice for our present purposes. With rtgard to the two former it 
should be said that the words, “ it [P»] inoorpoiated and added to Pi,” on p. 216 
of the preceding article, convey a false idea of their position. Well, and 
Kuen. hold that P> ic« incorporate^ with P», but by a third hand. The eariieat 
fragment held by any of the critics to belong to this primitive priestly code is 

1. [a Sabbath ordinance.] 

Ex. 81 : 18 ac, 14 a (a “resemblance” to is suggested by Dill, in Ex. 6:6-8; 
12:l2b and 29:46; the fragment in 81:18f introduced by R).* 

2. [The law of sin-ofleringa, in trespasses against God and against one’s 
neighbors.] 

Lev. 6:l-8,21-24a {in n., p. 878f, P, or at least some source prior to P*, is 
recognized as lying at the basis of Lev. 2 {the law of meal-offerings], 6:1-7,21-20 
[as above -f vs. 7 and 24b-26], and chs. 6 and 7 [the law of the six kinds of ofler- 
ing]. In the later volume only 5:1-6,21-24a la ascribed to Pi; chs. 6 and 7 con¬ 
tain ancient toroth, possibly P^’s, in the recension of P*).* 

8. [The law of clean and unclean beasts: defilement by eating and from the 

touch.] 

Fragments incorporated with P* in Lev. 11:1-28,41-47 (11:24-40 and the basis 
of the rest of the chapter belongs to P*. In n., p. 480f, 11 : 1 - 28 ,41-44a =« P^J; 


• Continued from the July number. 
iI>eL(m.),Bx.ll:lS-M. WelLuidKuea. 
froiB”muS:SAt 29:48andtl;lS-14a. 

1 Del. (XU.), i:n'Sl Well, and Kueu., Lav. 1-7 


pi; the latter admits aa powthla an “Influetioe 


P*. 
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11 l 24-40 and 44b-47 chiefly from In the recensdon of PS. This view is modified 
in m., pp. 688 and d89f).* 

4. [(V)LawB concerning uncleanness; uncleanness after chUdbirth; leprosy.] 

The phrase in Lev. 15:2 leads DiUmann to infer that the ancient 

forotA lying at the basis of chs. 12-15 may have been derived from in the 
recension of P>, or P^, especially in cb. 18f.^ 

5. The blood of beasts; slaughtering of animals to be at the central sanctuary; 
sacrifices to satyrs, or to any GH)d but Yahweh forbidden; the blood is the life, is 
sacred, and must not be eaten; the blood of beasts taken in hunting to be poured 
on the ground and covered; eating of animals tom of beasts or dying of disease 
makes unclean till evening. 

Lev. 17 (exc. vs. 4-6,7-9,18,16 = P», or were worked over by hlm).^ 

6 . Tbe law of prohibited degrees; different kinds of immorality and the sac* 
rifice of children to Molech forbidden: a torah Introduced and terminated by a 
special exhortation. 

Lev. 18.* 

7. A version of tbe Ten Words and a code In seven parts. 

Lev. 19:1-8,9-18,19f,28-87 (21f, or 20-22 *= B. Traces of P® in vs. 2a.Bb,84a, 
36b).» 

8 . The worship of Molech forbidden; the penalty for cursing parents; 
prohibition of various forms of impurity; a warning against tiie impurity of tbe 
Canaanltes and prohibition of witchcraft. 

Lev. 20 (exc. traces of P^ in vs. 2,18,27b).* 

9. Heathen mourning rites and immorality forbidden; directions for the 
priest great above his brethrena blemish debars from tbe officiating priesthood. 

Isv. 21 (exc. traces of P* in vs. 10,17 and 21-24).* 

10. Tbe cleanness of priests and their families; offerings must be unblem¬ 
ished; animals for sacrifice must not be killed before the ei^th day. 

Lev. 22 (exo. P* in vs. 8f,10-18,26).^ 

• T>eL (xno reoogoiMt 11:4S-4SM ICMt, u Pi. Woll., 11:1-28,41-47 Introdoeed bxB from BOrae 
other Boaroe thea pt. Keen.. 11:1-23,41-47 probahlr > Pi. Kltt. (!•> p. US) finds Pi In ports of 
eb. 11. 

• WoU. ond Euen.. P<. 

■ Well.. Ob. 17 (exo. vs. 1,2a and TpiS ShK nnS Sk In vs. 4,8,9). Kuen.. 17 (exo. t. 8 and 
")J1 'fi Sk In T. 4,8.91. 

• (Traoas of pi in to. 22 and 28b). Well., Enon., Ler. 16 (ra. l-6,St-S0 s Pi, tbe oompUer of the 
*' HeUiskeltsgeseU,*' H. O.; re. SdS, hie matertal). 

iWelL.,4<L (exo. rt. 1.2a,21i ~ fi; t. I9f s Pt,l. e., the oompller of the “ HenitkettasMets," H. 
G.}. Euen.. cb. 19(axo. tlf s B; t. 87 s Piootnpllerof “H. G.”). Del. (xn.), 19:20-82 ■ Pi. 

■ WelL, ob. 80 (ts. 1-9,88-87 are dlBUnmilBhed from tbe reet of tbe chapter as belooclDf to tbe 
oompller of the ooUeoUon, pi, wberoM ts. 10-21 are bis material, a posaa^ dupUoatlnf oh. 18). 
Enen., oh. 89 (ts. 88-rr b pi • ts. 1-91 a torah parallel to oh. 16). 

• Well., oh. 81 (exo. traces of B In va. 1 and 17; [TpIlO for prm pilDl lo v. T read np' 5 vs. 
6 and 8 bH.O.; tbe reet Pi). Enen., oh. 81 (exo. P* In vs. l,17!fl,88,8l). 

u Well., Ob. 88. Euen., oh. 88 (exo. vs. 8,4,18 and ssf (a p*]; 11.98 ■ F>): obs. 91 and 12 from 
another sourte than oh. 19. 
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11. Thd law of the feaat of tna^xoCh, of Pentecost, and of taberDScIes. 

Lev. 28:9-20 (tracee of P* in vs. 11-14), 22,8fr-4S (P» in v. 8fi). (va. 1-8,21,28- 
88,44 *= 

12. The penalty of blasphemy and bloodshed; the Ux talionis. 

Lev. 24:15-28 (exc. vs. 16 and 28, and tracee in v. 22 «=* P*); vs. 1-14 also » 
pa.is 

18. The year [and year of Jubilee]; idols and ma^Qebhoih forbidden. 

Lev. 25:18-22, and traces throughout the chapter; 26:lf (25:1-7,8-17,28-65*= 
P* on a basis of 

14. A paraenelic conclomon to the “Law of Holiness” by the compiler: 
promises of blessing In case of obedience, and of plagues and curses in case of 
disobedience; Ibe captivity foretold; the land to lie fallow during the exile and 
“ enjoy her Sabbathsrepentance in the land of captivity will restore Tahweh’s 
favor; colophon to the code. 

Lev. 26:3-46. 

15. [(Y)The law of the ordeal for jealousy; the water of bitterness mixed 
with the dust of the sanctuary conveying a curse.] 

Num. 6:ll-81(?) (a “ resemblance ” to Pi in Num. 8:18).** 

16. [The holy trumpets; fringes, oords and borders to be worn upon the gar¬ 
ment ; (?)the heave-offering of the first dough.] 

Num. 10:9f; 15:88(87)-41 and perhaps vs. 18(17)-21.w 


The Oode of the Priestly Lewbook, P*. 

Eaodui 85—Numbers 36. 

1. The pattern shown in the mount; directions to Moses for the construction 
of, the tabernacle and its furniture. 

a] A contribution to be made by the people for the purpoeee of the sanctuary. 
Ex. 26:1-9.17 


« Well, and Kueo.. J$!9-2S,se-44 4exo. 'y’18m....nBron3 and from DV3 on. In v. », [» E]. 
Tbo rest of ch. *8 = P«, exc. v. S, aeslsmed by Eneo. to P*). Del-, (ra. = Pi; 

80-13 » B). 

u Well., S4:U'tS (ra. !-• ■ P*; va 10-14 and S • P*). Kuen., 84:1S-S**. Del. (XD.), 14:15-88 

^uWelL,Lov. 25:l-T,l*-a W6-88(?)l and tj«ee« undertyln* v*. 5-18,80 B; Milf (t. ®*J** “4 
bekKiss after v. 18; vi. 84-S8 = P». or perhaps P« tiiorou«bly worked over by B; va • P*: 
T. 9b = Bl. Kuen.. 8#:l-7,ie-» (T8. IS-S* - P> as dlatlnfulihed from hts material. H. 0.). and 
traoeo In 8-lT,S8-5&, ospocially in va 14-17,35-38 (the roet of oh. 85 • P*); 8S:lf. Drt. (xii.), Lev. 
tS « pi and P*. 

M Id. (Pi as dlstlnfrulBhod from bla material). 

»»Well, and Keen.. P'. . . _ 

1* Well.. 10:9f = P»; oh. 15 perbape from the redactor, not the author, of P'. Kuen., 
l5:8T-tl a0:9f ■ P»; I5:1-1«,17-S1,2S-81 and 3008 * ordiaanoee ooWected and incorporated by the 
redactor of P» accordion to Wellhauieo'i oonjecture). WelL and Kueo. find also to Num. M 
66f, a fragment obaimctoriKlo of Pi. but Kuen. attribute the leeemWanoe to ImU^on on the 
part of P» or of R. WeU. thinks the vertei a fragment of Pi Inoorporatod by Pa DHL coofMon 
them a fragment of J Inserted by B. Del. (xn), Num. 15:17-41 ■ Pi. 
uid. 
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b) Xbe pattern of the ark of the coreoant and the cherubim; of the table of 
shew-bread; of the golden candlestick; oonolusion of the section. 

Ex. 26:10-22,28-S0,81-58^,40 (v. 87 inl8placed(?)).« 

c) Details for the construction of the tabemacle; for the rell and the furni¬ 
ture. 

Ex. 2«:l-80,8l-37.i» 

d) The pattern of the altar; of the fore-oourt of the tabemacle. 

Ex. 27:1-8,9-19 (yb. 20,21 = R from elsewhere).*® 

2. Aaron and bis sons appointed to the priesthood. 

a) The priestly garments; the ephod; the breast-plate; the mantle; the 
frontlet, timic, turban and girdle. 

Ex. 28:1-5,6-14,16-80,Sl-8d,86-40.*i 

b) {Directions for the investiture of Aaron and his sons; linen breeches.] 

Ex. 28:41-48.2* 

8 . Directions for the oonsecration and and installation of Aaron and his sons 
in the priests office. 

Ex. 29:1-S8.»8 

4. [An atonement for the altar; an epilogue promising tiie divine presence 
In the tent of meeting]. 

29:36f,43-46 (vs. 88-42 s B, from P* in Hum, 28; in m. p. 686, from 
2 Jum. 8).** 

5. [The divine appointment of Bezalel and Oboliab to the workmanship.] 

81:1-6 (30:1-10(?),11-16; 81:12-17 — B, from elsewhere in F*, including a 

trace of Pi In 81:12-17. The rest, viz. 80:17-21,22-28; 81:7-11, = P«).»® 

6 . Hoses receives the tables of the testimony and descends from Sinai; his 
shining face. 

Ex. 81:18a; 82:15a; 84:29-82 (84:83-85 » B).*® 

7. Execution of the directions given to Moses; the olond fills the sanctuary. 

According to the critics Ex. 85-40 is nearly, or quite, all F*. Of our authori¬ 
ties Dill, alone traces a nudeus of P* in 86:1-8,4f,20f; 86:2-6; 40:lf,84-88, and 
the basis of Kum. 0:15-23 and of Hum. 7. Well, and Euen. assign the entire mass 
to P®. With regard to Lev. 1-8 there is equal harmony. Well, and Kuen. assign 
all of chs. 1-7 to P* and all but tbe basis of ch. 6. Dill, admits (m., p. 641) that 
Lev. 1-7 in its present form and present position cannot belong to P* and further 

ITm! 

nU, 

M Id. (tb. SOf, P* aooordloff to Kuen. And WeU.). 

u id. (oxc. T. ISf ; Miidoed by WelL to Pi). 

n pt uoordlndr to WeU. end Kuen. 

» W^. a&d Kueo. n:l-S4 (▼. 8B = P*). 

M Well, nod Kuen. Pi. 

a DeL On.), SO:1-10 > Pi; 11-lS > P>. WeU. and Kuen., oha. SS end > P*. 

aKKt., Sl:18a (poaalblr part of S8:1A aod v. SB); t4:£S-8e (SS-SS); Wal]., ll:lBa: St-Jass. 

Ku«n.,mpn nnS 'W tnJl:l8a(S4:SS-as«P«4 
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admits the working over P» has recelred In ch. 8. The laws of different kinds of 
offerings in Iiev-1-7 were inserted by P*, but they contain, beside the fragments 
of pi already noted {5:l-d,21-S4a), some truly ancient tortWli {e. g. 8:2-6), and in 
general there are no special reasons for denying that chs. 1-8 were derived from 
P*. Ch. 4 is a late substitute for P^’s law, now perhaps found in Num. 15:22-81, 
whereas l^ev. 5:14-19 seems to be from P* and derived from the position now 
occupied by the late substitute Num. 5:6-10. The proper position for these frag¬ 
ments Dill, bolds to be approximately that now occupied by Num. 7, where the 
fragment Num. 8:1-4 still remains in situ. 

a) [A Sabbath ordinance; the free-will offering taken; the work committed 
to Bezalcl and Oholiab.] 

Ex. 85:l-3,4f,20f; 86:2-6.27 

b) [The tabernacle erected and occupied; the oblations of tbe princes of the 
tribes; the golden candlestick, its pattern, and the provision for lighting; oil 
required; the shew-bread; the lamp lighted]; the cloud on the tabernacle as the 
signal for marching and encamping. 

Ex. 40:lf,84-88; the basis of Num. 7:1-89 (specifically v. 89); Ex. 25:37; 
27:20f; 87:20f; Lev. 24:1-9; Num. 8:1-4; the basis of Num. 9:15-28 (Num. 7 
and 9:15-28 in its present form m pS; the rest« fragments scattered by B).^^ 

8. Aaron and bis sons consecrated to the priesthood. 

Lev. 8*.» 

9. Tbe inauguration of the ritual; Aaron offers the first sacrifloes and blesses 
the people. 

Lev. 9.*> 

10. Tbe sacrilege and death of Nadab and Abihu; [directions to Aaron, 
Eleazar and Ithamar]; the priests’ dues of tbe meal offerings to be consumed 
beside the altar. 

Lev. 10:1-5,6-11,12-16 (vs. 8-11 abbreviated by R; vs. 16-20 = R).« 

11. Fragments of a code of laws concerning offerings, ritual, and oeremonial 
cleanness, tbe whole now displaced by Lev. (11) 12-15 (a collection of laws oon- 
coming cleanness assigned by all the critics to F^). 

a) [The continual burnt offering.] 

Ex. 29;88-42.«2 

b) [The law of btimt offerings from the herd, from the flock, of fowls; meal 
offerings burnt; tbe same baked; the same of first fruits; peace offerings from 
the herd; from the flock; from the goats.] 

IT W«U. tnS Ku«n. ■ P*. 

n Weil. tDd Kuan., Ei. tS;87aod Num. 9:14-8 b p* in tbelr pteeeat posltfoiu; the rest ■ P*. 

» Well, end Knen. m pi, supeiwdlos * brief sutament In P* of the fulfillment of the oom* 
mends Id Ei. 91 seq. 

MJd. 

*> Well, end Kuan., Lev. 10:1-4,19-15 (vi. S-11 end IS-OQ » BK 

*1 WelL end Kuan. ■ F> 
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Hbbraica. 


Lev. 1:1-9,10-13,14-17; 2:1-8,4-13,14-16; 8:1-0,6-11.12-17.» 

c) [The law of ain offerlog; ol treapa&a-offeriiig.] 

Nnm. 16:22-81 (v. 81*); Lev. 5:14-10 (each of these passages is duplicated by 
P», the fonner in Lev. 4, the position formerly occupied by Nmn. 16:22-31, the 
latter in Nnm. 6:6-10; Lev. 6:l-6[7l,21-24a(26] = Pi; vs. 7[6]-18,20[24b-26] = 
a, or PS).M 

d) [Conclusion of P*’8 law of offerings: the meal-offerings which must 
accompany different kinds of bumt-ofieiing.] 

Num. I6:l-16.w 

e) [The law of clcaamees: beasts that may and may not be eaten; unclean- 
nesB from the touch of certain beaste’ carcasses; creeping things abominable; 
colophon.] 

I^v. 11:24-40,44b-47 and the basis of the test of the chapter, Num. 6:1-4 
(Lev. Of,11, except the portions Just Indicated, mid 12-16 are from the hand of 
P*, who presents herein ancient lorotA worked over in the place of P*’s law, which 
in the case of Num. 6:1-4 was displaced by Lev. 12-16).*® 

12. How and when the holy place shall be entered; the ritual of atonement 
for Aaron and his house; for the sanctuary and people; the goat for Azazel; the 
day of atonement i^jpointed. 

Lev. 16 (abbreviated by R after vs. 2 and 28 to transform It from a general 
direction for the purification of the sanctuary when accidentally defiled, to a peri¬ 
odical ceremony. From R come also the glosses DH 

(jnpn in vs. 4 and 82).w 

18. The ^pointment and ritual of the sacred feasts: passover; maxtoth; 
new-year (ecclesiastical); the day of atonement; tabernacles. 

Lev. 28:1-8,21,28-38,44 and traces in vs. 11-14 and 89. (For fragments of P» 
in chs. 17-22 see under Pi, p. 8.)** 

14. The law of blasphemy on the occasion of cursing in the camp. Lev. 24; 
10-14,16,28, and a trace in v. 22.** 

15. [The sabbatical year; the year of Jubile; the redemption of inheritances; 
regulations for the conveyance of real estate; usury; the Hebrew must not be 
enslaved: if sold to a foreigner, he must be redeemed by the next of kin.] 

Lev. 25:1-7,6-17,28-31,85-55 =» P* on a basis of Pi (vs. 82-34 » P*).« 


u WeU. ADd Kuen. = P*. 

H WelL and Kuen. b pt. 

M Well, and Kuen. » P> (In thU case probablr tbe Inoorporater of P> wltb Pq. 

MWelln hev. n-lB. Nnn. S:l-t » P>. Kuen., ditto, Lev. 11 oontalnlns. In ts. S-SB,41-47, 
material from Pi. 

II WeU. and Knen., Lee. IS ■ P*. 

MWeU., SS:l-S,fS-SS. Kuen.. ditto. exo.v. Sep*. DeL (XZL), S8:l-e4S'8a,44. 

» WeU. and Kuen.,S«:l-S,l&-14.SBF«. Del.(ziT.). t4:1-«.1l>-14,S8 ■ P*. 

H Well.. SS:8-18 B pi on a baals of Fi; tb. S4-S8 • P« or P*; taS4 » Pi; 80-66 > Pi larked 
over by pi or B. Kuen., rs. S-17,2&-6B <axa. traoei of Pi In ts. Ii-1TAS-S8 and some othen). Del. 
(zzz.), Lev. SB ■ pi and P*. 
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16. (Tbe law of vows; the redemption of peisons dedicated; of cattle; of a 
house; of a field; the firstling already dedicated; no devoted thing may be 
redeemed; redemption of the tithe; colophon.] 

Ley. 27.<» 

17. Directions for the taking of a census of the people; results of the census; 
[the order of marching and encampment]. 

Nnm. 1. (Ch. 2 an interpolation by the material drawn from ps and origl* 

nally standing in Xum. 10:18*-28).<3 

18. [Tbe toledoth of Aaron and Moses; the Levites assigned to Aaron and his 
sons as servants of the sanctuary; tbe census of the Levites.] 

Num. 8:1-89 (vs. 82 and 86 worked over, and vs. 24-26,29-81,86-88 taken 
from ch. 4; VS. 40-51 - PB).« 

19. [Direction to number the sons of Kohath; census of the tliree families of 
liOvl, £ohath Geiafaon and Meraril. 

Num. 4:1-8,84-48 (vs, 4-38,49 = F*)M 

20. [Tbe consecration of the Levites.] ' 

Num. S:6-10,13b,14,12,18a,15a,20,22. Vs. II,16b-19,21,28-26 » F3. Num. 5: 

I- 4; 6:22-27, tbe basis of ch. 7 and $:1-1 are frt^ments of PS belonging in a 
different connection and have already been assigned to their original position 
[according to Dill.]. Num. 6:6-10 « ps [corresponding toF^ in Lev. 6:14-19]; 
6:11-81; 6:1-21 — on a basis of ancient 

21. [An after-paasovei for tiie ceremonially unclean.] 

A brief notice underlying Num. 9:1-14 (vs. 15-23 as ps belonging in a difler- 
ent connection; see v. 7b).^* 

22. Directions ooneerniog tbe silver trnmpets; the journey resumed from 

Num. 10:l-4,6b,8 (t. 9f — ; va. 6,6a,7 from the hand [P^ or R] which 

incorporated v. 9f), Ilf (vs. 13-28 = P*].” 

23. [Stoning of the Sabbath-breaker.](?) 

Num. 16:82-86(?) (this passage perhaps » F^; Uie priesUy elements of chs. 

II- 14 are given in the preceding article; 16:1-16,22-30 are fragments of the dia> 
placed law of offerings of P*; v. 81 = E; vs. 17-21 *= P‘).** 

24. Bank and functions of the priests and Levites; tbe priests' dues; tithes 
for the Levites; the tithe of the tithe a heave-offering. 

«i Del. (zn.l, id,: Well. anS Kueo.. Lev. S7 • ?•. 

«1 WeU., Num. 1 :l-lS,4a44 (vt. lT-i7 s P' r. 48 a B>; eh. t. Kuen., Nuia. I and t. 

« Wea, Num. S:l-4 ■ R; v$. W5 a P*: 14-61 a P>. Kuen., 1:1-4 a B; va. 6-61 = P*. 

M Well, eh. 4 a P*. Kuen., Ob. 4 a p*. 

<■ Well, and Kuen., Num. 6-S a p*. 

it WelL and Kuen., 6:1-14 a pi <Ta. 16-S8 a p*, in their preeent poaitlen). 

It WeU. and Kuen., Hum. S:16-10:S8 a pt. 

M Well, and Kueo., Num. 16 a lawa ooUocted and fnoorporated b/ the aamr band vbioh 
Introdooed Lev. 17-S6 <P»). 
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Num. 18 («xc. V. 16 [- B]). Che. 16 and 17—mutiny ol Korah; plating of 
the lUtar with the cenaens of Korah’a company; the plague arrested by Aaron’s 
Intereesrion; budding of Aaron’s rod-are treated in the preceding article ; 17: 
6-28 is unanimously assigned to P*." 

25. DirecUons for the distribution of the inberitanoee; boundaries of Canaan; 
a prince from each tribe ^pointed to divide the inheritances. 

Num. BS:60f.M; 84:1-16 (vs. 18-16*), 16-29 (88:52f,56f = J). Num. 10:1- 
88:49 has been treated in the preceding article, with exception of the four legal 
chapters, 10 and 28-80. These four chapters are unanimously assigned to P8, with 
the qualification in Dillmann’s case that ch. 19 has a basis of ancient toroA like 
those underlying Lev. 6f; chs. 26f (F>) and 81 (P») are not readily separable from 
the legislative group at the end of Numbers, but have already been considered in 
the former article.*® 

26. Appointment of the cities of the Levites, and the cities of refuge; the 
law of asylum for the cities of refuge. 

Num. 86.®i 

27. Finaladjustmentof the inheritance of females; tiie daughters of Zelophe- 

marry couains; [colophon]. 

Num. 86.** 


The Code of the “ Prophetic" Hexeteach.® 

Deutercrumy. 

Deuteronomy spontaneously divides itself into two parts, a) the code, properly 
so-called, chs. 12-26, and b) the chapters preceding and following this nucleus of 
legislative material, which serve the purpose of connecting It with the Hexateuch 
history. As there is practlcaUy no disagreement among the critics concerning 
the former division it will be needless to dlscnss it In detail. It consists of 


Well, ftod Kueo.. oh. 18. •• en 

H Won., as :5l)-6# (porbap* looorporutns a fras^meiit of P» lo va. B*0 tod cb. 84. Kuoa., 88:60- 

84 :S. 

Slid. 

n WelL, Ch. I«. Kuen.. oh. 8« (exc. v. 18 * B). . ^ . u 

M10 apoaWng of Deutoronomy a* '• the*’ code of the *• prophetic *' portion of the HaxaUudi. 
ItmuatbeTretnlaed that the cxpr««lon la not Uterally appHcable. Donteronomy, acoordtw 
to all the eridoa. la the work of ao author later than either J or B, and In the seoae of teparate 
orikin may be said to bo Independent of the “prophette" aathoia, bat In the matter of 
material ••independent” ia the laat word to nee. The work not only ooouplea the atand-i» nt ^ 
JB. but profeaaedly and InleoUonallj inproduoee what In aome reapeota ^ a 

thetlUe: ‘•theoodeofthe’pTOpheilo‘Hoxai6Uoh,”Tla.,tbe“BookoftbeOoTenant (Bx.^!». 

See nrecedlna article), which aooordint to Kuenen oooupled In the orlfinal dooument of B the 
aame raiatlre poaltloo which Deuteronomy aubeequently obtained In tbe Hexateuch. K we 
Data over thua tee clalma of the Book of the Coreoant It la merely beoauoe D. from hla poaiuon 
of literary depeodaDOO upon both J and B for hlalorlcal and lesa) material alike, rteaer^ te 
renreeent the “ propheUc ■' law In oontrlAl with tee prieiUy. Hla wtlon of the code, Bx. *(M8, 
ahhouah freely expanded, and In eomo parUculara modified, la yet In tbe aplrlt a thoroughly 
faithful reproduoUon of what the author regarda aa tho lorofc of Moaea, rla., the wrIUnga 
already doalgnatod aa “prophetl©.” Theee atatementa are In aocordanoe with the unanlmout 
oplolona of the orlUca. 
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a) Laws addreeaed to the people for their gnldaoce after the ocoupation of 
Canaan, concerDing: a single place of worship; the blood of beasts shed elsewhere 
than at the altar; false gods, and entioement to worship them by prophet or fellow- 
mtarens; the idolatrous city to be devoted; heathen mourning rites and the eating 
of unclean beasts forbidden; tithes forthe sanctuary, and hospitality for the Levite; 
the year of release; compassion for the poor and the enslaved; firstlings; pass- 
over, the feast of weeks, and tabernacles; the administration of Justioe; (idolatry 
and a blemished sacrifice forbidden;] the priests a court of appeal in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice; [the king’s conduct;] provWon for the Levites; heathen 
practises forbidden; the prophet to be the guide In religious matters; manslaugh¬ 
ter and the cities of refuge; removal of the ancient landmark forbidden; the law 
of testimony and Ux taUonis; military provisions; exemption from military duty; 
mitigation of the severities of war and siege, except against Canaanites; expia* 
Uon of untraceable bloodshed; management of domestio aff^rs; bodies of exe¬ 
cuted criminals must be promptly buried; various regulations of social life; 
treatment of mntllaled persons and foreigners; cleanness in the camp; various 
humane regulations; divorce; brief injunctions for justice, humanity and moral¬ 
ity in various spheres; thelevlrate; impure action and fraud forbidden; venge¬ 
ance must be taken on Amalek; gratitude to God Inculcated in the offering of 
first-fruits; the tithe of the third year for the Levite, stranger, widow, and 
orphan; a prayer and confession and form of sacred covenant. 

Deut. 12-26 (16:21-17:7 perhaps belongs after 12:S1 and was misplaced by 

b) The historical introductions and appendicee to the code of D (chs. 1-11,27- 
84). With regard to those Introdnctions and appendices there is also but slight 
difference of opinion; all the critics are agreed that the more original Introduo- 
tion to the code is chs. 6-11, and all but WeU. attribute it to the same hand as 
chs. 12-26 (DeL also might perhaps bo excepted, who considers the basiB of chs. 
12-26 Mosaic; see (x.)}. A second Introdnction is formed by 1:6-4:40. Dill, and 
Kitt. considers this to have been originally a synopsis by D, of the history in JE 
(more especially E) worked over by into a speech by Moses after the pattern 
of chs 6-11 to avoid the obvious repetition. Aside from this change from the 
3 d to the person of the verb, the introduction of a few historical notes (e. g. 
2:10-12,20-28; S:10f,13b,14; 4:41-43) also derived from D^, and ch. 4 (Di)removed 
from itfl original position after ch. 26, Deut. 1-20 Is substantially what It was 
when it left the hand of its author. WeU., Kuen. and Del. consider 1:6-4:40 the 
composition of D*. (WeU., and perhaps Del., D«). 


M Id. (Wall and Kaan. contlder 1S:SMJ:T (Kum. atteaat mUpW 

bapa D*1 and WaU. aaalgoB to D> I6:4f s 17 :l4^» and »;S-7, and la BUii.loJoaB of at laiat a work¬ 
ing over of ob. M>. 
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Hebeaica. 


1. [A few words to designate the place of Moses declaration of the law in the 
general history; Israel reminded of the departure fron Uoreb; of the appoint¬ 
ment of officers to assist Moses; of Kadesh-bamea and the sending of the spies; 
of the muimoTing of the people and their presumptuous attack upon the Amor- 
ites; of the journey by the way of the Bed Sea and peaceful passage through 
Edom; of the similar treatment of Moab, and of the generation which died in 
the wilderness; of the capture of the territory of Sihon king of the Amoritea, and 
the battle of Jahas; of the capture of Bashan from Og, and settlement of Iteu- 
ben. Gad and balf-Manasseh there; of Moses’ forewarning of his death, and the 
direction to give a charge to Joshua; an appeal to the people to obey the law now 
to be given; a reminder of Baal-peor and Horeb, and forewarning against the 
cormpt worship of the Canaaiiites; disobedience will be followed by exile, but 
sincere repentance in (^tivlty will regain the favor of God, and bring to his 
remembrance the covenant, as when be brought them out of Egypt.] 

Deut. 1:6-4:40* (exc. 2:10-12,20-28; 8:10f,18b,14 » from B; alsol:If,4f; 
4:41-48 n B4 from D; 1 :S « 

2. [(Superscription of the code); Moses rehearses the Ten Words of the cove¬ 
nant, and the story of the theophany at Horeb; exhortation to keep the command¬ 
ment; to love Yabweh; to be faithful to bis worship; to observe the law and 
teach it to the children; the total destmction of the Canaanites and of the insteu- 
meute of their worship enjoined; faithful observance of the commandment to be 
pure from Canaanltlsm will ensure the all-powerful help of Yahweh; exhortation 
to remember God’s dealing and to beware of vain glorying; exhortation to 
btunility in view of the fact that their position as God’s chosen people is not due 
to their own righteousness; the incidents of the golden calf, of Taberab, Massah 
and Elbroth-hattaavah recalled as examples of their unworthlness; (the story of 
the renewal of the covenant and the departure from Horeb recalled;] a renewed 
exhortation to love and obey Yahweb supported by reference to the wonders in 
Egypt and at the Bed Sea, and the death of Dathan and Abiram; a blessing prom¬ 
ised for obedience; the blessing and curse to be set before the people on Ebal and 
Gerizim, as they enter the land.] 

Bent 4:44-11:82 (ezc. 4:44-40; 6:5,28; 6:8; 7:22; 9:4,20; 10:19 = B<t; 9:2&- 
10:11 belongs in the introduction and was removed thence by B4; 11:29-81 was 
removed by him from B^’s appendixl.M 

8 . [A hortatory conclusion to the code; the blessings in detail which will fol¬ 
low obedience; the curses in detail which will follow disobedience; colophon to 
the code.] 


MSoKItt.: WeU.»BtfKuea.,Z>eutl-4:48«D«(exo.l:S(8}-S,»t<if.LZX.}: 4:44{b»B>. Del., 
1:8-4:40 mD*. 

MKuen., Xltt-and D«L, 4:44-11:0. WelL, 4:44-11:88 s D*. a writer earlier thaa tbe author 
of olu. 1-4, but later than Di. 
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Dent. 27:9f; 28:1-68* (27:1-8 ™ Eo from D elsewhere [see below]; vs. 5-7a 
E; 4,7b,8,11-18,14-26 » E4; 4:1-40 and 11:29-81 belong after ch. 26 and were 
removed by B^).^ 

4. [Direction to write the law upon plastered stones; Moses forewarns the 
people of his death and enconrages them tmder leadership of Joshua to pursue the 
conquest; he writes the law and delivers it to the priests; he makes a final fare* 
well address; an adjuration to all the assembly to ahbor strange gods, and warn¬ 
ing against the wrath of Yahweh; a promise that when the curse baa been real¬ 
ized true repentance in exile will bring restoration; the law Is brought near, that 
its observance may be their life; Moses’ death and burial.] 

Deut. 27:lb-8 (instead of la [= IW] read Tim irV; 

81:1-8,9-18,24-26a,28f; 82:48-47; 28:69-80:20 In part, and traces in 84:(lb)6f,Ilf; 
(28:69-80:20 is an expansion by of an original address by D^ of which 30:11- 
20 and traces in ch. 4 are preserved intact; Sl:14f,28«B E; 16-22 = J; 26b,27 
and 80 a Rd; 82:1-44 = J; V8. 48-82 = F^; ch. 88 = a poem inoorporated by 
E; 84:la [to v. fi In part, 7a,8f = pa; ;pi<n ■ • ■ ■ inKTI in v. Ib and v. 4 
ss J; V. 10 = £; last four words of v. 1, vs. 2f,7b of uncertain origin).^ 


•t WeU., Deal. 87 • D* oo tb« bssie of *a oldtr eouroe. Kucto., 87:8f: 88:1-00 (I7:l-I,7b3 » 
R ; S-7* ■ I: U-U.li'W ■ R). ob. 87f ■ D*. Kltt., t7:9f: 88:l-«. 

HKu«n. aDdK{tt.Mtributa 88:09 and II:a-ll to O' (W«il. sad IM., Di). sod EltL, 04:4 sod 0 
Id part, Ilf. Tha root of oba 80-84 la aatisoed bjallUM eriUos, axoaptDUL, to aothon other tbaa 
Ds aa foDows: 87:1-0 « R4 (k> Kaen. and KltL; WelL and DaU D*). ob. fSf b Di(w Kuec. aad 
EltL: Wall. (aiMll>B].<71],l>n! 81:1-8 » Dt(aa WalL and Kuao.); ri. Uf and 88 s B; va. iaS,S4- 
80 » D* (BO Eaeo.; Well, and KltL. ra 14-B = JB (Bp: 88:1-44 > an IsoorporatloD by JB (R<) (so 
Well, and Kuea.: Rita, ▼■.1-4S aaubadtuta for B'e poem Introduced br B4; t. 44 s B): va 10^7 
m Re; 4S-6I b P* (ao Well., Kuan, end Ritt.): eb. 88 » an ladepandaat poem (ao Well., Kuan, and 
DaLl: Kltt., 1 B B; ts.S 48 incorporated bx B; oli.84 inoludes,bcaldea tba frasnenti of JB, 
and P* alaewbore deatsnated, onlj D* (lo Wall, and Knao.; Kltt., va. 4 and 8 in part, llf ■ Di). 


•8 



THE PENTATEUOHAL QUESTIOir.* I. GEN, lil-lSiS.f 

Bt PBoncuoR WiLLiAx B. Harfsb, Pa. D., 

Tale UntTentty. 


A. INTRODUOTORT. 

presenting and critieiaiDg the alleged Pentateuchal (more strictly Hexa- 
tenchal) Analysis, the writers have agreed upon the following points: 

1. The first paper of each writer wUl cover Gen. 1-1S:6; the second and 
third papers, Gen. 12:6-50; the remaining papers, later portions of the Hexa- 
teuch according to the circumstances of the case. 

2. There will first be given the presentation of the facts and considerations 
urged in favor of the analysis (L e. the more commonly accepted analysis which 
finds four distinct works combined by one or more editors or Bedactors). This 
will be followed by a eoanter-statement or crlUclam. 

8. Since the work has for its purpose to place the essential material and 
most important considerations relating to the question to be discussed in a form 
which will enable the biblical students of America to grasp most easily the true 
merits of the case, the plan of presentation will be made strictly to conform to 
this purpose. 

4. The material will be examined chapter by cluster, section by section; the 
facts will thus be collected step by step. Conclusioos will not be advanced until 
the facts have been doly considered. 

6. In the nature of the case, both writers will be restricted as to the space 
which may be used \ yet an earnest effort will be made to introduce everything 
tbsft is really important. 

6. The question at issue Is not, (1) What are the particular details of the 
anatysls of the Hexateuch ? or, (2) Granting the existence of documents, what 
relations do these documents sustain to each other ? but, (8) Art then really dUtinct 
documents f i. e. such as the analysis of critics of the present generation presents? 
As a matter of course, material belonging strictly to the first and second questions 
will oome np for consideration; still the discussion itself la upon the third queer 
tion. 


*Tkb Alumbo PACn ASD OovsiDXBAnoKS or rns Pbktazscohax. Asaltsis pes- 
ssirtU) Asn CIUTICXZSO BT Profenort Harper (ot Tale) aod Green (of PrlDoetOB). 

* nie eoQBldorEtlon of Uili eamo material by Professor Oreea vlll appear la tlie Janoary 
HsaiuioA. 
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7. The artiole by Bev. B. W. Bacon on “The Pentateuchal AnalysiB” in 
July Hebraioa, with ita continuation in the preeent number, will be found to 
contain a very accurate statement of the various views relating to the exact 
material of each document. In view of the publication of this article the writers 
will be enabled to present the case within a much shorter compass than would 
otherwise have been poesibte. 


B. THB FACrrS AND CONSIDERATIONS OROED IN FAVOR OF THE 
ANALYSIS OP GENESIS l:l-l2:6.*t 

L The Material aa a whole. 

1. To a priestly writer (bereaftor referred to as P) cnUcs assign the foHowing 
portions: 

1) Tlie tdl'dbSth (generations) of the heavens and earth (creation, Sabbath), 
chs. l:l-S:4a (the original title 2:4a having been removed by the Redactor from 
before 1:1, or from before 1:2, in which case 1:1 was substituted for it). 

2) Tbe tfil*dhdth of Adam (genealogical table of ton generations, the tenth 
branching into three), cb. 6:1-82 (exa v. 29). 

8) Tbe tol'dhdtb of Noah (deluge (886 days), covenant with Noah, Noachic 
legislation), chs. C:9-22; 7:6,ll,18-16a,18-21,28b,24; 8:l,2a,8b^,lSa,l4-]9; 9:1- 
17,28,29. 

4] The tdl*dhdth of the sons of Noah (ethnological table deriving the nations 
of tbe world from Noah’s sons), ch. 10:1-7,20,22,28,31,82. 

6) The tdl*dhdth of Shem (genealogical table of ten generations branching 
into three, Abram, Nahoi and Haran), ch. 11:10-26. 

6] The t61*dhdtb of Terali (migration of Terah, settlement of Abram and Lot 
in Canaan), chs. 11:2731 (worked over by B], 32; 12:4b,5; [18:6,nb,12a,eto.,tobe 
taken up in another article). 


• la tbe foUowlog praaeatatloa I have made a free use of the material furnlehed bj all the 
leadloa writer* Upoa tbe subjeet; of. tbe list of work* meotkmed la HasaAiCA. VoL IV., pp. XIS, 
S19. I do not la each oaee name the writer* who, before mo, have proMnted the same otatter, 
(U beoauM In ao*t oaee* It would be aeeetaarr to name several writon: {S> bocaase tbe freat 
maesof tbe material ba* now become common proportjr: 9)booaa*e to bare done tbl* would 
have required more apaoe than could under anpoIrcumitaDce* have been accorded tbeartialo; 
and chiefly (t) because, from tbe itaod-polDt of tbe dlecuesicxi. It 1* a matter of no ooneequenoe 
what a riven ctritlo thioks, tbe real qoestloa beinr whether, la tbe opinion of the student tbe 
text under azamloatlon fumJsbe* the fact stated; our work baa to do with tbe text of Oeaeala 
and nut with the orltloe of that text. W. A H. 

t la this presentation, many itatemente will be made, especially under tbe heads of *' mate¬ 
rial" and “theology," which to the student who for tbe first time oonaldera this quostioamay 
Boem wholly Inoooilatentwlth any proper eeUmateof tbe oontenu of Scripture. Suoh a studaot 
will find it advaoiareoui, tbui from tbe very b^mnlnt of his work, to learn what la Involved in 
an acceptance of tbe analysia. It la not, aa U ao often aaaarted, a merely literary quoatlon. Ita 
dedalon oaniea with It tbe derialon of many and Important questions relatlny to tbe raeanlnr 
aod value of tbe aaoxed writlnr*. W. E. B. 
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HEBRA.IOA. 


2. To a prophetic writer (hereafter referred to as J) critics assign the fonow- 
ing portions: 

1) Beginning of the world, paradise, sin and curse, ch. 2:4b-Si24 (except (1) 

the woid Dtn‘7N regularly foUowa niH*; (2) «which was either mis¬ 

placed or inserted by B; and perhaps (8) 2:10-16). 

2) Adam’s descendants, Cain and Abd, genealogy of seven generations 
branching into three, song of Lamech. ch. 4:1-16 ((1) probably out of its original 
place, (2) nin (V-1) by a). 17-24,26,26; 6:2fl (the material of 4:17-24 being from 
an earlier source. 

8) Sons of God and daughters of men, corruption, ch. 6:1-8 (except (1) 
pnnsf DJI V. 4; (2) DWn ---D"lXD and v-7, which are by E); 

but compare what is said later (p. 89) concerning this passage. 

4) Deluge of forty days; reecue of Noah; Noah’s sacrifice; Yahweh’s prom¬ 
ise, ch. 7:l,2,3(inpart),4,6,7(inpaTt),10,12,16b,l7,22.28(mpart); 8:2b,aa,6-12,13b, 
26-22 (R being responsible for 7:3a,7 In part, 8,9,22,28 in part). 

6) Noah’s husbandry, prophetic song, peopling of the earth from Noah’s sons, 
ch. 9:20-27,18,19; 10:8,10-12,18-19,21,24-80 (of which (1) 9:2<V-27 is from a special 
source, (2) 10:9,24,14 in part(?) and DOV1 nOlXI 1®) by B). 

6) Tower of Babel, dispersion, Abram and his family, ch-11:1-9 (see, how¬ 
ever, p. 66),2B-30 (exc. “ S)* 

7) Abram called; journey with Lot, ch. 12:l-4a. 

8. The differences of opinion between the chief critics have been minutely 
indicated by Mr. Baoon In the article already referred to. These variations may 
be classified as follows: 

1) Cases in which some critica enter into a more minute analysis and find 
traces in a single document of two or three strata (called Pi, PS, Ji, J®, etc.), e. g. 
the entire J portion of Qen.1-12, which by Wellhausen, Budde, Kuenen and Kit^ 
tel is supposed to have come into its present form from a oombinatiou of two 
sources (see pp. 69-62). 

2) Cases in W'liLch (a) critics differ as to the particular document to which a 
given verse should be assigned; e. g. (I) Gen. 7:28b (= P) is given to J by Bud., 
Kuen., Del., and Kautxsch and Socin ;* (2) 7:6a (= P) is given to R by Well.; (8) 
11:28 and 80 (— J) Is given to P by Well, and K. and Soc.; (b) the variations are 
very minute, the evidence either way being so slight as to maice it difficult to 
determine the real place; e. g. (1) 11:31 on^’D "I’XO . by Dll. to E, by 
Bud. to J*, but by DeL and KItt. regarded as P; (2) On {»:22) = E (not J) 
by Well., Bud., Kuen.; so (8) OD *73 (10:21) = R (not J) by same; (4) 10:16r,18b 
as Ed (not J) by same; (6) 10:9 = J (not R) by Bud. and Kuen.(?); etc. 


• IXc mtt Aeu$$ertr CntentiuiOtmg der QueOtfriMarVtm. IBSS. 
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8) Cases in which evldeoee Is hy some thought to exist of the employment of 
MTiiftr Bouroes, which, however, have been so thoroughly worked over as to 
become hardly recognizable; e. g. (1) l:2-2:4a (« P) is supposed by Well., Dud., 
Kueo. to contain such material, some even supposing that this earlier source is 
J^, a view consistent only with the theory that J is older than P; (8)8:22-24 
(s= F) is claimed by Budde to be from some such earlier source; etc. 

BcMirki. TCuohJnaUMMTUIstloiutbefoUoirlag point* SMerreoonclderstlon: 

1. In rl«w ot the remarkable degroe of anaaimltp which exists, too much cmpbacu should 
not belaid upon the oomparsSlTelr lev case* iawhieh there la a dlffcroDoeof oplalOD. Omitting 
the ease* under Hand Q above in whloh, while mognklng apartloular paaaage a*, e.g. J, oei^ 
tain orftlcs BtlU more mioutelp analyse the material, or *uppo*e the exlsteooe of eariler aoureea, 
no longer dlatinguUhable, we find that out of a total of 804 verae*. there are not more than 
twenty In reference to wblcb crttics ditfcr. 

a The obarmcter of the dlffereooes show* that they are due largely to the welters' vtews of 
the relation of tbs various doonmenta to each other. In tbl* way, at all events many of them 
may be aooonnted for. 

a TbeohlefdlfflcultyexlBtslDrefereaoetotbeworkoftbaRodactor. Thlalntheaatureof 
t>,A ease, must alwsys retain amre or le** lodeSnlte, although ihedocaDentstbcmselvcfl may 
be dlstlDguishod fmm each other with much aatlafacUon. It la to be obaervod, bowever, that, 
bandy as it may seem to credit to the aooount of the Bedactor whatever oauaea trouble by Its 
preeenoe elsewhere. It cannot wdl be denied that the work attributed to htm ii exactly wbat 
would have been expected under all tbe olronmstanoee. 

XL The Analyai* of Oeo. 1-3 (Oreatioii, Paradise, the Sin and Onxse). 

The first three chaptera contain two distinct accounts of creation,—(1) that of 
P, Gen. l:l-2;4a (see above); (2) that of J, Gen. 2:4b-8:24. The evidence of this 
distinction is four^fold, viz. the language, the style, the material, and the theol¬ 
ogy. This evidence will be considered in order. In general, the points presented 
will be only those furnished by the particular chapter under consideration. Some¬ 
times, however, it will be necessary to include material belonging to subsequent 
chapters, in order to show the harmony of that which la being considered with 
the later matter; and because the chapter in question may present matter which, 
although in harmony with what follows, when taken by itself la hardly sufficient 
in amount to exhibit clearly the point under consideration. 

J. Th* Language.—Zach of the two sections, as divided above, is seen to 
have certain words which are not found, or are rarely found, lii the other. It is 
conceded that considerable difference may exist between two passages in respect 
to vocabulary, without fumiahlng an argument for different authorship, since 
such variations may often be accounted for on the ground of different subject, 
different clrcumatanoes, etc. Still, when they are so many and so marked, when 
they occur in what purports to be a treatment of the same subject, and when, 
moreover, the dlflerenoee of vocabulary coincide in a most remarkable manner 
with dlfleroncea of style, material, etc., it is beUeved that the explanations 
usually given upon the supposition of a single author are insufficient. 
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Hrbbaica. 


U 1.AN6DAQB OP P. 

To save apace, the general usage of each word Is given when it is taken up 
for the first time. 


(1) d :D: pnliablf ia eonatxaot rela- 

UOQ vtth folloviDfolaute; U UMd absohiulj, 
It IB peoaliar, J (alloB^UBing n'7nA3 (ol. Oen. 
18 J: 4S:18;a); JuS. 1:1). 

(9 (1:1): OCOuntflD times Id 1:1'S:4r:6: 

1 (P); tbs only word uavd by P wbeo erauloQ 
propsr !■ epokOD of; fouDd In Ilex, ootelde of 
P only In Oen. 6:7 (J): Bx.S4:10:l>C.i:&;Niiiii. 
I0:S0. tu all of wtoloh there are CTldent traces 
of the work of K or Bd (but used largely Id 
later prophets; e. ff., twenty-one tlnoa In the 
aecoDd laaiab;; J uses HEtJ! and "llT. words 
more general, or implying noaolpulatlon. 

9) D'HSk (ini: thirty-six Umea In this pas* 
sage; relatively ae frequent in Pup to Bx.S:8, 
after which It ie uBOd only in oertaln formiilaa, 
0. g. 'H TU*) , or aa a oummon nonn; before 
Bx. 6:3, Pnever uaes rUH' (the 'InGen. 11:1; 
tl:Ib being due to R, as proved by Bx. C:S-t, 
and aooounted forbythe use of '' In immedl^ 
ate proximity), but after Sx. 6:3. always. [Cf. 
use or mrr by J <below).] 

(« inn , ina only here in Pent, the 

latter elsewhere only In Is- 34 :ll: Jer. «: S. 

i6) Oin/l (1:2): also In 7:11:8:2; of.theexpr. 
in 4V;25;I>t.U:18. 

(6) SnS'l (1:4): oooursin P, 1:1,4,6,7,U.]6;Ez. 
26:33; Lev. 1:17:8:6; 10:10; 11:47; 26:34,28,26; 
Num. 8:14; 16:9,81; elsewhere tn Hex. only in 
Da; 3 uses . 

(T) (1:Q: nine times in thia eh.; else¬ 

where, iu all sevon times, In Bsok., Dan., Pi. 
19 and ISO; stem j;p*> only in P, Bx. 39:8; 
Num. 17:3.4. 

(B) nipo (1:19): also Bx. 7:19; Lev. 11:86; else¬ 
where ^ght times. In Jar., Kgs., Chron. and 
Bsrx 

<9) KBn(l:ll): notlnJorB; in ail fourteen 
times, DC. 32:2; 2 Sam.. 2 Kgs., Job, Fa, oto. 

(10) (1:111: In P, 1, nine times; 6:30, three 

times; 7:14, four times: Lav. 11. nine Umea; 
elsewhere only Dt 14, which oorresponds to 
Lev. 11. 


(U) (1:14,16J6): only In this passage In 

this sense; in Rx. 26:6; 27:20 ; 26:8,14,28: Lev. 
24:2: Nnm. 4:9,16 (aU P) with reference to 
golden candlestick. 

(12) [D*) (1:17): this loose and general sense, 
Instead of Q19 or n'Bi , Is claimed to be peoul- 
liar to P, as compared with J. 

(12) {l:20vethand nonn): ontalde of P 
only onoe. via., Dt. 14:19, which oorresponds to 
Lev. 11; Gen. 1 three times; 791 twice; 8:17; 
9:7; Bx. 1:7; 7:28; Lev. 69; 11, (fifteen times); 
22:5; J aitd Bnse 3^*1 or 773^; of.6:1 andBz. 
1:7 with Bx. 1:1090. 

(14) DJ'in (191): In P only; of. Bx. 7:9,10,12 
(P) with Bx. 4:8-6(J): and this passage with 
Oen. S:1-8<J) and Kum. 21 ;6-9(B) where Bdl] 
is used. 

(in a91): Id 6:7: 7:23 (J), bat this 

is work of B(eeoaboveii: elsewhorein Hcx.(*xe. 
Dt. 4:18), ie P, via, Gen. 1, seven times; 0:20 : 
7:691; SUTCtwicei.lPdwkw); 0:3; Lev. U:U,46: 
9095. 

a6) wSdI I'm (I 99 : a phrase only 
found in P in Bex., tboush often with modJfl- 
cations, e. g. lilS^S: 8:17; 9:1,7; 17:690; 28:8; 
36:11; 4797; Ex. 1:7: of. the somewhat differ¬ 
ent use of nii) by J, Gea. 26:38. 

GT) pKH P'n (194): also 1:2590; »:2.10 
(twice); only in F; of. n'ltTM PT1 inJ,2:1990; 
8:1:14; and in B. Bx. 28:1199. 

(131 dSy (1:26): 1969T(thTeotlaie«): 6:8; 9:6; 
Num. 82:S: all P. 

(19) n'7 (1:28): elsewhere to P, 1:28; 16:48,46, 
58; Lev. 26:17; of. Num. 24:19 incorporated by 
B; and Dt. 20:80. 

(20) moi (1:28): In Rex. only here, and 6:1 8 
(P); stem no*7 only in P; Num. 28:66. 

(21) '131 (1:27) mole: exo. Dt. 4:16, and 16:19 
only in P (fourteen times in Oen., four times 
In Bx., seventeen times In Lev., eighteen times 
in Num., twine In Josh.); J usee grit and per¬ 
haps twice Bx. 84:1998 (J7) a form of the verb 
*13T; In Oen. 7: 8a (of. this part with the preo. 


* B represents a seoond prophetic writer who had numy of the obaracterlstics of J, bat of 
whom few, if any, traoee appear in Qen. 1-12. Thla writer was later combined with J, hence 
the symbol JB, which wOi appear frequently. 
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rena, where we hare twioe 9*K). Bz> 

(neltlier J dot B, hut JB or Bit), tlso In¬ 
fluence of B Is OTMoDt; Id Bx. tS:I7 (Bf) » Bx. 
S4: S • form of *131 oooure. 

m nsp: exo«peSt.4:lt, 01U7 In P. 

Qen.ft;S; e:l»; (7:8«« Ler^twelre 

tfraee: Num. ft: ft; tl :18, all P. 

(SQ rupjl '^r (1:SD: a phraae not In JB, 
which has inerMl 0*tt. 

(M) 1733 Cl:Sft>: tn Hex. In P 011I7. Nam. ft: 
ajS; Josh. 18:1; elsewhere Terr Ihto- 
(SS) nSSK (1:1^: also 1:80; ft;^: 8:8; Bx. 
1«:1S; LsT. 11:3»; 2ft:«: of. S3KS In J f:ft; 
8: ft. SsK frequeatlr In Gen. 41-44. 

<88) K3Y (8:1) Aost.* except Qetx. 81:38,88 (J) 
(In title of PlehoO and Josh, ft; 14J6 (B7) (title of 
aofftd), oolr In P, where It occurs dfbtr-nlne 
times. 

97) ;i3t7 (8:8): la JB, six times. Including the 


doubtful passage, Bx. 88:18^14:0; In P, 
Bixtr-four times. 

98) rOBSo(89):exceptOen.*8il4rherd”), 
Bx. 88:7,10 (“foods**), both of which are J or 
B: and Gen. 80:11 (thoroufhir worked over br 
B): only In P, In all fifly-slx times (feoeraUj a 
“woik"). 

98) BHp 9:8): exoept In JB In Bx. 10:10,14, 
88; 00:0; Joab. 8:6; and Num. 11:18 (J or Bdl). 
Joah. 7:18 (Bd), only In P. in all aeveatr-three 
tinea. 

(80) mSin 9:4a): fcwmula of Introduction 
of ea^ of P's chapters of the patriarchal 
period (duplicated In oase of Bsau by B, ftft:t • 
88:0); from creation to Abram five “genera¬ 
tions;** from Abram to Jsoob, flee; Gen. 8:4; 
6:1; •:0:10:1; 11:10; 11:87; 86:19; 86:1(> 86:01; 
87:8; ef. Num. 8:1, which la a later edition (P*) 
of P. 


f) LANOUAOB OF J. 

(1) HETJ? 9:4h); for this P uses (m Ler. 1891; In JB,0«b. 8:0; 8:18; 41 A.B; Bx. 


aboTe). 

9) lD*nSBj mn’ 9:4b): for this P uses 
D*nSK. The D'nSit which follows in thU 
section was inserted by R, who by this very 
peculiar method and, except as a very em¬ 
phatic apposItlTe, nn-Hebralo expression, 
■hows a purpose to unite two entirely dtstioct 
aeoounta. The oontraat Is no less strlklDg be¬ 
tween 'R in oh. 1 sod ’ll '* In cha 8 and 8, than 
It would have been between 'K and The 
use of ** by J Is eery regular. BxoepUoas 
may easily bs classified and explained, e. g., (1) 
when a foreigner speaks who is not supposed 
to hare known the personal name of Israel’s 
God, as in Geo. 80,* when there is a special 
reason for oonoealment of the name, as In the 
of Joaepb, Gen. 44; (8) when the use of '* 
would be inappropriate, as In the mouth of the 
serpent. OeB.8:l: 0 :Sf 7 ; afew other oases might 
be elted, but this will suffloe here. 

9) rrwn n*l7 99): rvv in Hex., only here 
and in Geo. 81:16 (B); niO (Or no*nt) when P 
would be apt to use (see abore), of. nTI 
l:10J»; 8:U4; mPH 39^. 8:6; 1:16. 
(4) OIO or 0*103 9:8): onoe in P (and that 
Pt) I>T. 1496; In JB frequent, 87:498; 67:18; 
41:80: 4698; Bx. 1:18; 18:84: Josh. 8:8; 8:L 
(6) naj (19): cf. RKin 1:18 (P)S onoe In P*. 


lfi:A 

(6) "100 99): in JR, also 7:4; 10:84; Bx. f: 
lkB.»94: 16:4(7) 

(1) nOIKH 99): In P. only 198; «:»; 0:8; 
Lot. 00:88 In expression no*tKn OD*>: Lev. 
80:84; Num. 88:11 (In So expression borrowed 
from JB): In JB, fifty-two times. 

(8) ty* (0:7>: In J also. 8:8,10; Of. ir* (noun) 
«:l; 691: Puaee it'i3. 

9) nS) (8:7): only herein HeXn other oeeur* 
renoes In Jer., Bsek., Hag., Hal., and Job. also 
lsa.64:lA 

(10) 99): In JB forty times, not In P. 

(U) 0‘'n naiw 9:7): P has D'’n nn of. 
shore It nn: in7:a(J)thenn tsby B; InB 
Josh. 11:UJA 

(12) XfV (8:6): P uses In many similar oaaee 
|nj, of. 1:17. 

(18) OlKn 9:8): 3 treats It aa a oemmon 
noun, the O^kSi In 8:1791 beinv for CTtitSl: 
P as la 6:1 tmts It as a iHoper noun. 

94} *10n] 99l: the stem In JB, Gen. 69; 17: 
16; Bx. *0:nitwloe): 64 94; Joah. 791(7): but 
not In P. 

(16) *11;) (8:18): eight times Id JB, no occur¬ 
rence In P. 

(IB) *71} 9:18): once In P (Num. 89), twenty 
times In JB 
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(31) nupn fl'n (l:19): •e«»l>OTeund*r(«). 

(19 n33 (IJS): Bpok«nof Oo4(aMlatar). 

(1« (1:*U: iv«doiiljrln Hiph. byPiL^r. 

It, 14): ID JB, tea tlmM; of. 130 In 

(90) Djron (9:88) now: J uieo It In nlog. and 
dual tveoty'one timoo. In P, only pL 

(91) {3'^^ (8:90: a oommon oxproflBlon 
throughout J, a. g. It iSS. 

(99) ernj (8:1): In J alKS 8:9.0U: 49:17; Sz. 
4:8; (1:15 » B;) Num. II ;5,7,»(thr«e Umea): P 
uaoB p3I> (aoa atwrek 

(38) 0)1)) (8:1): only bore In Raz., elaewbera 
In Prorerbi and Job. 

(M) \0 (8:3): cf. al «0 8:99; 11:4; 49:4, etc. 

(S) npD (9:5): not InP.batiaJE 8:5.7; 91: 
IS; Bz. 4:11; 98:8. 

(96) Sok) (8:8): DOtlnP. buttn Oen. 48:14(JO 
Joah. 1:7,8 (D or JB). 

(9D KOn (8:8): not In P, but In JB, 8:10; 91: 
glj Jo»h.'9:l«; «:17.S8; 18:1«.1T. 

(98) 'B or n'K (9:9): notlnP.bntln JB.aen. 
4:0; 18:8; 18:0: 19:8; 98:7; 86:21: Br.9:S0. 

(99) 'dSoS (8:11): oommoninJ, not found In 
P. 

(80) mw DO (8:18): of. 4:10. 

(81) DIK (8:14): In P, only In PI. part, uaod 
•obBtantlTely, In the formula D'llttOD *0 In 


the law of the ordeal of jealooay, Bum. 6d8,ll^ 
88,94,97; lnJBT«gularIy,OeD.S:14,17:4:li;5:90: 
• :96; 19:8: t7:»(tinee); 49:7; Bz. 98:97; Knm. 
99:8 (three timet); 98:7; 94:0{twloe): Joe. 8:98; 
0 : 88 . 

(89) r'B(8:I5): notin Piezo.Bz. 7:88. doubt¬ 
ful); in JB eighteen UmaB. 

(88) 3p;) (8:16): not in P; In J, Oen. 95:88; 
48:17,19; Joth.8:1A 

(94) SKjr, p3Y^ (8:18): stem not In P, In J, 
8:17: 6:99;«:«; 84:7; 45:5. 

(96) DID (8:18): not In P, but fraqueotly 
(twenty-eight tlmea) lii JB; of. IDDI tSd) . 

(38) n31K nain (8:16): alto 1«:M; 99:17 (B 
from J). 

(87) OIkS (8:17): tee tbotre, asdar(18). 

(38) Sips 9:17): notluP.but In JB also 
Oan. 16:9; Bz.8:18; 4:8,9; 15:28; 18:84. 

(89) 113^3 (8:17): not in P (who uaea JjmS): 
In J1 twenty-one ttmes. 

(40} an;) (8:3S: in P, if at all, Num. 81:17; 
Jotb. 0:18b (both doubtful); in JB ninety- 
seven timet. 

(tt> enj (8:84) In P only In Qal (Lev. 91:7, 
14: 99:18; Num. 88:10); in JB, seventeen tlmee 
to PL, onoe In QU. 


JjCTnarls.—1. Of the 896 forms in Gen. l;l-2:4a, 186 occnr chiefly In P, while 
over lOO are entirely unknown to J as here used; this calculation doee not include 
fonnulas like 'X 5 . etc. 

2. Of the 499 forms in Gen. 2;4b-8:24,119 are of words peculiar to J. 

8. It is of course evident that not all the different words thus cited may be 
called characteristic. In many cases the words referred to occur but a few tlmea. 
It is true, however, that after maklDg allowance for this element, there still 
remains a certain amount of material which In a strict sense may be called dtarac- 
Urittic. This is seen most clearly in those cases where each writer uses a differ¬ 
ent word to express practically the same thought; e. g.. rTliT» fOD 

and r? W ’ mc'n n»n i 

4. The argument from language, while at one time supposed to be the meet 
important, is now regarded by critics as of least value, compared with other argu¬ 
ments. In weighing the value of such evidence, there must always he considered 
the question whether the writer, who has not used a given word, ever had occasion 
to make use of it. 

f. The Style,—The first chapter of (genesis is supposed by most critica not to 
be original with P, but to have been incorporated by him in his work from some 
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outalde source.* If this is true, it should not be cited as a specimen of P's style. 
The sublimity and stateliness which characterize it are not to be found In so 
striking a degree in other portions of P's work. Still, whatever its source, the 
chapter has been thoroughly worked over and may fairly represent P, wbOe eh. 2: 
l-4a, which is eminently characteristic of P, plentifully supplies anything that 
may be lacking. C3i. 8:4b-S:26, on the other band, is an excellent specimen of J. 
In what follows, the word style ** will be understood to include not only form 
of expression,** but ** mode of coaoeption.**t 

1) THE 9TTLE OF P. 

(1) Is characterized by a systematic (perhaps artificial) arrangement qfrTtolerial; 

this is seen in (a) the divisloD into sections, ofTwhich tlxls chapter, originaJly 
introduced by ^ w the first of ten (all with the same introduction), 

five in one period (creation to Shem), and five in another (Terab to Jacob); (b) 
the structure of the cosmogony according to the days of the week, each marked 
hy "Ul 3*1^ 1 (®) the gradual leading up of the whole story to the institu¬ 

tion of the Sabbatli; (d) the progressive (really numerical) order of tite material. 

(2) Js ehrmolofiiecd, statiitieal, perhap$ mechanical; this is seen in (a) the ten¬ 
fold division into sections; (b) the seven-fold division of the cosmogony; (c) the 
order of creation, e. g., man depending upon and following the animal world, the 
animal world following the vegetable, the vegetable world following the appear¬ 
ance of **dry land,** etc.; compare the lists of names and figures given in the 
genealogical tables of ch. 6, etc., and the eoumerationof census, etc. (see later). 

(8) It minide, precise, scienti/lc; this is seen In (a) the way in which the differ¬ 
ent species of the vegetables and animals are classified, cf. vs. 11,12; 24,25 (note 
the three classes); 29,80; (b) the repetition of the full descriptiwi every time the 
thing is mentioned (cf. the same verses, and also 2:2,8); (c) the separation of each 
class from every other by the addition of ‘iPO*? or i (<*) enumeration 

of the horological functions of the heavenly bodies in v. 14b. 

(4) li rigid, stereotyped, condensed; this Is seen in (a) such phrases as 

nn'nn; (*>) npn m nnv »nn; (c) 'x xnn; (A) (e) xnpn 

DID O 'X i (0 P ^rv ^; (g) pv.. .fD; (b) 'X DHX pDn; <0 rOX'PD 

Ig^X» 0) entire absence of the poetical, or even of the descriptive 
element, there being no metaphors or figures; (k) lack of the perspective Id nar¬ 
rative (cf. especially what is to follow); (1) the ability to reduce so much material 
to so small space; (m) in the condensed framework which Is found everywhere 
except in the case of a very few particular points (to be noted later) to which he 
gives special attention. 

• There ue some JnSloattooi which point to the AMrrUn eoeount of crostion u ihU ioanM: 
bat M vet little can bo Mid with defl&lteoeu. 

t BefereQoea are not Inserted exoopt where abeolntetr neoeeaarx. beoense 0) spMe la Uinlted. 
(S) the U familiar to all. (S) enbeequeot catea win bo cited where they come up. 
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(6) h tJerbow and rtpetaioiu; this is seen in (s) the stereotyped formulas 
already referred to; (b) the repetition of t. 11 by 12; of 14,15, by 17,18; of 20 by 
21; of 22 by 28; of 24by 25; of26by28; (c)the fullness of tb. 28-80; (d) still 
greater funneaa of 2:1-8 (If the unneoeasary words were omitted, how much 
would remain ?); (e) the particularity of details with which the different species 
of the vegetable and animal world are classified, vs, 11,12,24,26,29,80; (f) the use 
(DnJ’D*? in each specification, etc. This characteristic is so marked indeed as 
to render the material (especially in later passages, e. g. Nam. 7:1-89, which is 
filled out by the repetition twelve times over of the same formula of seven verses), 
really wearisome. 

(6) 1$ generic, dealing with the class rather than the individual; this Is seen 
in (a) the creation of the race male and female; (b) the creation of the world, the 
heaven and earth, every tree, every herb “after its kind,” etc.,etc.; (c) the formal 
Institution of law which is the climax of every representation (see below on the 
other hand the peculiarly " individual ” style of J’s representation). 

BcmarJfc.—The examination of the material shows that this verlose and rcpdi- 
tious character is not inconsistent, as at first thought might be supposed, with its 
stereotyped and omdetuKd character. The two features work well together, the 
first characteriiing the form of expression, the second, the mode of conception. 

2} THB 8TTLB OF J. 

(1) Is free and fowing, even from the b^lnning, (2:4b); the writer has no 
order marked by characteristic phrases, but passes gradually and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly from the description of one event to that of another. There is no clasm- 
flcation. Man, the important figure, is taken up first, everything else grouped 
around him. 

(2) Is diaraeterised by an abundance of stone# ond trodftion #; slnoe it is to this 
writer we are indebted for the great number of those pleasing narratives which 
have made the patriarchal history so attractive; compare the stories of the ser¬ 
pent and the fall, the ejection from Eden, the cherubim and flaming sword, and 
later, of Cain and Abel, etc., etc., while no figures or dates are found, except those 
of a most general character. 

(8) Is picturesque, poetical; the opening words depicting a scene for the imag¬ 
ination. Instead of a carefully tabulated enumeration of the different orders of 
created beings in regular graduation, the simpler first, the more complex after¬ 
ward, there Is given a picture, the central figure of which is the llrst man, the back¬ 
ground being formed by a few hasty but masterly touches. Not “ in the begin¬ 
ning,*’ but before there was any plant of the field, or any herb, or any rain, or any 
man, was the time when Tahweh made earth and heaven. The scene was an arid 
waste, dry earth, because Yahweh had not yet caused rain to fall; there was no 
vegetation, because as yet there was no man to till the ground. But a mist arises 
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and moistens the ground; clay is taken and moulded into the form of a man; 
breath is blown into his nostrils; a garden Is planted, trees to grow in it, 
rivers made to flow la it, while the man tends and tills It The remainder of the 
scene Is familiar and need not be presented. The whole is poetical in the strict¬ 
est sense. 

(4) l8 hi^ly anthropomorphic, abounding in the most familiar representations 
of God as “walking,” “breathing,” “taking a rib,” “planting.” “ bringing ani¬ 
mals to man,” etc., (see under “ material ” below). 

(5) h prophetic, thai it, predictive and didactic; as seen in (a) the protevaogel- 
ium, 8:15,16, the basis of all predictions; oompare the ftujt that the predictions of 
the Hexatench, as will appear, belong largely to this author; (b) the peculiar 
adaptability of all his material for purposes of religious instruction; (c) the strik¬ 
ingly prophetic spirit shown not only in the selection of his material, but as well 
in the presentation of it. 

(6) Ji individudl rather than pencnc, as seen In (a) the creation of a certain par¬ 
ticular first man and first woman; (b) the creation of a certain particular garden, 
certain river, etc.; (c) the simple and definite outcome of his representations, not 
in some formal institution of law, but in “ therefore a man leaves his father and 
mother,” etc. (2:24), or “therefore the name of that place was called” many 
times, or “ Uierefore the children of Israel eat iwt of the sinew that shrank,” etc. 
(82:88). 

S. The Material. —The characteristics of style cited above are in some partic¬ 
ulars applicable also to “ material” Here arises again the question of the origin 
of r’s “ creation-story.” Bat this may be set aside and the material considered 
just as it now stands. Space may be saved by taking the two accounts together: 

1. P’s account proceeds from the tower to the higher, the vegetable world—the 
moving world of meteoric creatures—the population of sea and air—the popula¬ 
tion of land—man. J starts with the highest; for, as he distinctly states (2:6- 
7), when the first man was created there was no plant or shrub in existence. 
After man (cf. 2:7,8) came vegetation, which man was to nutintain; then came 
the 

2. In P, vegetation appears only when the superabundance of water has been 
removed (1:10,11); in J, tiiere can be no vegetation until the dry ground has 
received moisture (2:6,6) (and man has been created). 

8. In P, man and woman are created together (1:27), and so definite is the 
statement as to lead some to suppose the ides of the writer to have been that m**" 
was created an hermaphrodite. In J, man is created (2:7); then v^tation comes 
(2:9), then animals (2:19), and only when the animals have been brought to man 
and named (2:20) is woman formed from a rib taken from the side of the man 
( 2 : 21 , 22 ). 
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4. In F, cb. 1:28 ttumi is given at the very outaettiie earth to subdue and hold 
in subjection. In J, cbs. 8, 8 he reaches this position through sin and punish¬ 
ment, is degraded to it after having occupied a higher place. Of. 1:29, where the 
herb of the ground and the fruit of the tree are given him for food, with 8:18, 
where he is degraded from the position in which the fruit of trees is his food 
(here no labor was involved, cf. the Intends of the Golden Age) to one in which 
he is obliged to labor, for “ In the sweat of thy nostrils thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field.** In 1:29 this was a part of his blessing; in 8:18 it is a part of bis corse. 

6. In F, the material is generic (see under style]; in J, it is individual. 

6. In F, man is created in God's image to rule over all the earth (1:27,28), 
that is, to have knowledge (for sovereignty and knowledge are the same); in J, it 
is sin for Tnan to seek to be as God (8:22), to know the world. 

7. In P mankind is already installed over his dominion, a populoos race, 
with no premonition that it U necessary first to go back again to the time when 
there was no vegetation, and when Tahweh must take up a process of creation by 
personal manipulation, and man must pass through a complex tragedy to oome 
out finally at a place very similar to that in which til. 1:81 left him; in J, there is 
no reference whatever to the details of the chapter just preceding, nor to the 
institution of the Sabbath; the moulding of animals from the ground is narrated 
without a bint of the creation already related. There is no indication in either 
account that they stand related. 

8. In P, the universe is conceived of as a diving-bell in water—mnD (1'2); 

the vaulted roof is the D’.Dtrn (1:6), with the (1=10) “ the floor 

(cf. how the flood is produced in F, ^ water let in from top and bottom at once 
(7:11; 8:2a), the sluice-gates ia the floor (Qinn) broken up, and the 

openings heavens opened); in J, the earth is an indefinite extent 

of dry plain upon which water must be poured by Tahweh (cf. J*a account of the 
flood, brought about simply by pouring rain down upon this plain (7:4,12; 8:2b)). 

9. In P, the record is full of accurate measurements, systematic chronologies 

(referring now to material, not to style), but all trace of color is excluded; while 
of J the most element is story. 

Bemarkt. —1. Some say that tiie differences here indicated are obtained by 
a forced exegesis in accordance with a theory. It is claimed, however, that 
the forced exegesis is found rather in the oommentaiiee which, upon the supposi¬ 
tion that these accounts were written by one author, have been compelled to recon¬ 
cile them literally to each other? Do not the above statements rest, in every 
case, upon the natural meaning of the passage in Its connection ? Which is the 
ooneet order? (1) to decide that the two accounts must have been the work of 
one writer, and to interpret the language in snch a way as to accord with this 
decision ? or (2) to interpret the language just as it stands, and from this inter¬ 
pretation to decide whether one man could have written both ? 
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2. Bifleretices may be earUrndietione, but are not necessarily snob, l^e 
acceptance of tbe existence of these differences does not mean that the two 
accounts are absolutely oontradlctoiy, that, consequently, neither is of any yalne, 
and that the Bedactor who placed them side by side was a fOoL They repreeent 
differmt oonoeptioiiB; and if they had not been very different, if they had been 
practically the same, the Redactor would never have given us both.* 

8. It is not to be supposed Uiat, in every case, the entire material of tbe orig¬ 
inal documents has been transmitted to us. When two documents covered tbe 
same ground in practically the same way, one was taken, tbe other omitted. 
^Vhen one document presented the material in different way from the other, 
either (1) that account was selected which seemed to the Bedactor best to oonvey 
the truth as he understood It. or (2) as when the aoconnts were very different, 
both were given; of this latter method of procedure, viz. giving the narrative of tbe 
same event as it appeared in two or even three distinct documents, there are sup¬ 
posed to be at least twelve or Sfteen eases in the Book of Gleneais. 

4. Tht tJitology. It will be possible only to indicate in a word the character¬ 
istic features; the development here of each Idea is manifestly imptacticab1e.t 

1) THB THBOLOOT OF P. 

(1) The spirit is strictly rmmotfisistte,’ tbe language of 1:26 in no way opposes 
this. Nothing could be more marked than the care which tbe writer takes to 
avoid any expression which might seem even to suggest a polytheistic idea. Tbe 
absolute supremacy of the Creator is manifest 

(2) Creation is described by alternating with but there is obvi¬ 

ous avoidance of the anthropomorphic terms of J (Hp^» 

simple command is the fulAUment, . Tlie divine activity is 

limited to command and approval. 

(8) So far as concerns Hu rtlatUmt of Qod, and man, the former is so much 
exalted above the latter whom be has made in bis own Image and bleased and 
appointed to dominion ovw all the earth, that any thought of divine jealousy, so 
common throughout antiquity, is entirely foreign. Man Is given a divine c^>aclly, 
and having received this, is assigned a divine destiny, viz. to subdue the world 
and to rule over It (Gen. 1:26). 

(4) As to attributes of God, potoer and henevolmce are emphasized; a power 
which has but to speak and creation springs into existence, a benevolence which 
appean in the blessing pronounced upon man, and in the satisfaction with which 
the work, when finished, is regarded. (Cf. tbe frequently recurring ^*and it 
was good.”) 


* See A T«r 7 TtUuObie preteatatloo of tbe poSot la HsbhjUOa, VoL L, Ho. L, by Prof. Her* 
mann L. Btrack. “The HlsberCrttlfilsiii. a wltaeu to the CredIbUlty of the Blhlloal Kanatlva.” 
t Ot Rwald. OU ofMl iVew Tettoment Tbeotopy. T.BT. Clark, Bdlnburgh,lB88.pp.U8-UB. 
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(5) A marked feature, already noted, is the progrwivi rewUiU<m which P 
preaants. Here we may anticipate. The creation account is intended to reach 
ita climax in (a) the institution of iht Sabbath; a genealogy of ten generatlona fol¬ 
lows, and then oomee (b) the institution of the Jfoachic covenant, the late of bloodshed 
(9:1-7); another genealogy of ten generations and then (c) the institution ofthodr- 
eumcisi<m(17); still later (d) the Mosaic ceremonial institutions (Ex. 26, Num. 10, 
and Korn. 26-S6); and finally (e) the fulfillment of the divine obligation in the 
covenant in the apportionment of the promised land (Josh. 14-22). This Is the 
ground-work; the history given serves only to set forth and connect. 

8 THS THBOLOGT OJF J. 

(1) The Spirit may be monotheistic, but the monotheism is not so rigidly exhib¬ 
ited as in P. There is only one supreme being, but in the representation there 
are other beings whose rights are threatened by the presumption of the man ” 
(8:22; ef. 11:6,7). The cases bore cited are quite different from that in 1:26,27 
(cf. above). 

(2) Creation is represented, however this representation may be Interpreted, 

as the work of some one endowed with supernatural powers, but hai'dly as the 
work of an *' infinite ” being. In each act, the means employed is indicated, viz., 
clay (2:7), or a rib (2:21), or skins (8:21). This Is seen everywhere in J; cf. the 
plagues of Egypt, which are universally brought about by natural means, Yahweh 
causing a strong east wind to blow, in order to bring the locusts (£x. 10:19), or to 
drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21). P nowhere attributes to God the use of such 
means; but rather be commanded and it stood fast.” It is Impossible to sup¬ 
pose that the author who in ch. 1 represents God as saying bo majestically 
"IIK’m "IW ; p • D’orr llp*»®tc., ehonld m ch. 2 represent this 

same God as laboriously gathering his materials, preparing them (e. g., ” moisten¬ 
ing the clay ”) and shaping them by personal manipulation. Shall we understand 
that the writer first prepared the account given in ch. 1 {cf. especially 1:27 which 
has BO justly been praised for its noble simplicity and disdain of means), and then 
added, as his own explanation of this sublime account of the origin of the race, 
the details contained in 2:7,21,22 ? Granting that ch. 1 may be ” reconciled ” with 
modem science, will anyone attempt, has anyone attempted to reconcile ch. 2 ? 
And yet, why not, if the latter pLasents the same ideas as the former ? 

(8) Id contrast with P, man is on fns and even confidentiai terms unth God, as 
is seen throughout the narrative. Nor is this to be explidned upon the ground of 
his innocence, for, later, it is everywhere the same in J. Cain in ch. 4 ” talks 
back in a manner still more free and independent, while Abraham in ch. 18 is 
respectful but at the same time familiar. In J the man is always nearer the level 
of his ” Maker” than in F. 

(4) So far as ooncems the aUributee of God the representation, however inter¬ 
preted, is not BO clear and distinct (see above). When man has eaten the fruit 
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and thus gained one Buperhnman attribute, vis., tcitdom (8:7), there le danger that 
he will gain another snch attribute, viz.,^mortoZitv(8:22); and that this may 
not happen he ie driyen forth from £den (8:28). Add to thla (a) the fear of Cain 
that he ia to be sent where Jehovah cannot protect him (4:14), (b) the fear of 
Jehovah and those with him that man, if let alone, will become so strong as that 
nothing will be withholden from them” (11:6); (c) the story of Jacob wrestling 
with the angel (82:22-82) and of the touching of his thigh because he was likely 
to prevail,—and the inference is that the attributes of Tahweh are not as definite 
or as strongly felt as were those of Elohim (in cb. 1). 

(5) While P understands the name HirT ^ have been revealed (mly in 
Moses’ time (£x. 6:8), and the conception of God which this name conveys to 
have arisen then for the fiist, J treats it, tc^ther with the rite of sacrifice, as 
primeval. Besides "KT as instances of his antbropomorphtam, 

there may be cited JJQ "]‘?nnO ** 'Tip HN i and it is an open question 

whether QVn mS*? does not mean "fvr the breeze of the day,” implying that 
the walk was taken prefetably in the evening for climatic reasons. Here, too, 
belongs 2 : 21 , in which the “deep sleep” is brought about not as a kind of anies* 
thetic for the surgical operation, but(cf. Gen. 19:17,“look not behind”; 82:27, 
the dread of daybreak; and the prevailing opinion that the sight of Yabweb would 
be followed by death) on the ground that the heavenly ones desired to be unob¬ 
served in their working. According to the natural interpretation, eh. 2:18-2S places 
Yahweh in the attitude of making various attempts to meet the wants of man. 
Just as in 11:8; 18:29-22,he is represented as resorUng'to personal inspection 
to ascertain something of which be is ignorant, so here he resorts to an experi¬ 
ment. 

Bemarla.—l. Beference has been made to the interpretation of ch. 2:4b-8, and 
similar passages. Whether these accounts be denominated “myth,” “legend,” 
“ allegory,” “ idealized history,” or “ symbolical representation of real fact,” it is 
nevertheless true that such conceptions are never found in P. 

2. The question of the relative age of documents which present snch differ¬ 
ent, though not necessarily contradictory, conceptions of God, does not properly 
come up at this time; it may, however, be referred to. While the majority 
of critics seem to be settling down to the idea that J's conception is that which 
stands nearer to polytheism, P’s being the result of thought and spiritual develop¬ 
ment, the treatment of Ewald (cited above) is a strong presentation of the other 
view that P in its simplicity is the older, J being the later. 

8. The Bedactor found no difficulty in combining these two conceptions, for 
to him, as to all the world, both were true. J's ideas of God, which, regarded 
from one point of view, seem slightly removed from paganism, must be estimated 
quite differently, if studied in the light of the gradual revelation of himself 
which God, in his wisdom, saw fit to make. 
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TTT. Th« AaalyiU of 4 6 (Gain and Ab«l, I<*mech'i Bong, Adam*a 

X>MO«ndanta). 

Tbe fonrtb ch^ter (J) ooctaijiB an account of Adam’s desoendants through 
Cain, a genealogical table of aoTen generations branching into three, with the 
stories of Gain and Abel and the song of Lomech; to this is to be added 6:29. 
The fifth chapter (F) except t. 29 oontalns an account of Adam’s deecendanta 
through Seth, a genealogioal table of ten generations branching into three. 

i The Xanpwofle.—Only new words will be noticed except when something 
of special Interest occurs. 

0 THB LANOUAGB 07 J. 


(1) 0*n(n (4:1}: et. snore under '•Lani^uagt 
of J ** 08); 3 emplofi sparlnalr proper names, 
e.a.nOt **I>eborsb'' (Sin ta:9.bat *' B«l>eksb*8 
Durae*’(S4:4e): not “BUeser” (Bio ISJ), but 
*■ Abram's tervant" (I4:S): not “Totlpbar” 
(Bln87:8S). bat "an EarptisD.” US <t»:l.so 
far as It la Sdentloai vltb S7 4A1* Qot J) and 
so, not ‘'Adam" (sea, bowerer, 4:15, probably 
due to J*) (P)bot “the man"; of. 4A8>4r4(P): 
note also that nin-rtt U Inserted by B. «f-1: 
SO; 4:I7,a. 

(S) (4:1): aeupbemism for sexual Inter* 

ooorse; also 4:17,85; ISAS; S4:1S; 18:85. In 
P, only In the somewhst different case, Bum. 
S1:17.U,8S. 

(8) *]D’ (4:8): also 4:18: 8:1048,81: Bx. 1:10; 
14:20, and freQuently in J; though, In this 
ssnae, rarely in P. 

(4) (441: tirenty^erentimes In JB,per¬ 
haps onoe (Bum. 1448) In P. 

(wrwwn ^;r (*4): of. 8:5,15; 4:18; 6:88. 
Suob phrassa, a.ff. "to plant or sow," "dltglns 
walla,'* “waterlog flookA" "keeping sbeep," 
while frequent In J, ate not found In P. 

(5) nnp (44): also (In JB) 4:44; 88:14,1941. 
SB; 8S:U): 48;11,15454B; not in P until the la* 
•UtutiOD of the oarenonlal law (Bx. 84:41). 

(7) npt? (4:44): also Bx. 6:4; not elsewhere 
In Hex. 

(8) nin (4:A5}: In JB, thirty-three tlmm tn 
verbal and subatantlre forms; In ?, not found 
unleaslD tbe doubtfxil passage Num. 88:1I\18,1A 

(8) yS"! (44): InJB,0«n.894; 44:8,14,86; Bx. 
184: Kom. 1847; notlnP. 

(10) ppTt (4:1IB; In JB, twenty-Sve times, all 
forms; not In P. who uses ppT and jnV; of. 
Bx. t4Sb (P) with Bx. 8:74 (J)- 


(U) nXfi (4:11): of. Kum. 18AI (J or B) not 
InP. 

(18) rO (4:13): In JB, eleven times; not In P 
oxcapt Lev. 84 JO. 

(18) iSn (4:18) and was bom; J ooostantly 
uses iS* (QU) of the malA es the form to ex¬ 
press “ beget,” while Pueee tSiD (Hlph.); of. 
this chap., also 18:8,18, eto.; 884043; with? 
In oh. 6 (throughout). 

04) SnB (4:20): of. 8J7; 18:8; 18:84: 1»:IA 
54,10:8447: 86 JT; 8546:814543,84; 88:14; 86: 
81 (J or B); but not In P before Bx. 15* 

(16) (441): also Geo. 81:87; notlnP. 

(M) Kin (440); frequent in J's geneal¬ 
ogies; of. 441:4d848: 1541; 1149; 19:87, 
88, eto. 

(IT) )'nK D& (441): in J'sgeoeSloglealof.lO: 
86): not In P. 

(18) ptBn (448) 94 m cor; also Norn. 88:16; 
not In P. 

(15) (4:88): alSOBx. 8145; not in P. 

(80) (448); iD JB, thirty-one tlmee. 

(81) n*)Un (4:88): also Bx. 8145; not In F. 

(82) SSn (44a)lnsenMof 4ob#4iwentore/,(o 
btjkttto: ot. 8:80; 10:8. 

(89 on) (646) oomfort: In JB, thirteen timet, 
of. espeolaUy Gen. 8447 (J); 88:18 (J); 8745 
(twice) (B): not in P. 

ON) Note also the words In this chapter 
wbloh had been mootloned before: *7711) (4:1): 
rurr (regularly, of. also 449); ns^KD 44: I: 
89): npll9n(4:T); (4:9); nn;7 (4:11); TUt 
(4:11; 6:»); |n(4a4): B7‘>J (4:14); '1)^3*? (4: 
15): niBT (449: psjfy (448). 
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S) TBB LAM6UA08 07 P. 

NotowinstunnSn, o"\n, ma, o*nSK, cnn; (oin s:8, am, rSin <»« nS'>, nwT, 

WDl; (b) In »:!, . napj. . oSt; (d) «n »l«o ‘HK iSniVl, d •:». 

JSamori*.—1. In cb. 4 and 5:29, exclnding proper namea,there are 246 forma; 
of these (Induding words of all kinds, even the yerb in all ite forms, etc.) 
over sixty are either absolutely confined to J£ or are very markedly characteristic 
of the prophetic ” portions. In this esUmate portions of fonnulas and character* 
IsticB of style have not been reckoned. 

2. In oh. 6 (omitting v. 29), excluding numerals (which mig^t justly be 
counted as characteristic of P) and proper names, there are 181 words. Throwing 
out words forming part of formulas which are absolutely chaiacterlstie of F (for 
to include them would include the whole chapter except a few words in vs. 22, 
24,32), there remain neariy fifty which are distinctly peculiar to F. 

t. The Style.—It is neoessary to call attention only to the more striking points. 

1) THB ffXTLB OP P. 

(1) It diartu^erited hy a tyaieratuic arrangement of material, as seen in (a) the 

Introductory formula (the second of ten) i 0») structure of the 

table, the end of each life being marked by (note exception in v. 24); (c) the 
ten*linked genealogy brancblog from Noah, aged 600 years, the tenth link, into 
three (cf. ch. 11^ which contains another ten-linked genealogy branching with 
Terah, aged 70 years, the tenth from Noah, into three again). 

(2) It chronologieal, ttatittkal, as is seen from a mere glance at the contents 
of the chapter. 

(8) is minuU,pnette, sefmtf/lc, as is seen In the extreme and absolnte accuracy 
aimed at throughout the chapter, a minuteness in striking contrast with the 
fabulous and grotesque traditions and mythology of other nations. 

(4) is ripid, aiertotyped, eondenaed, as Is seen in (a) the exclusion of every dlgree- 
sion; (b) the reduction of the material to the dryeet, barest framework possible, 
viz., a column of names and dates; (c) the absence of every semblance of life and 
color; (d) the fondness for set phrases; (e) the absence of historical perspective; 
(f) the use of this chapter as a thread of dironlcle to connect ch. 1 with ebs. 
6'9, these chapters being, in the writer's opinion, the important ones; (g) the 
summary way In which Enoch’s case, probably a long story. Is expressed by the 
slight variation of “lived" to “walked with God” (6:24), and of “died” to 
“ and he was not, for God took him ” (6:24). 

(6) la verbote, rtpeiitioua, as seen In the monotonous “and he lived- 

years,” “and he begat-“and he lived after he begat-,- 

years,” “ and he b^t sons and daughters,” “ and all the days of — were,” 
“ and he died.” 
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(6) It gentrie, as seen in the use of maakind in 5:1^, although by the 
yery necessity of the genealogical method adopted, the word cornea In v. 8 to be 
used in the individual sense of ** Adam.” 

S) THB STTLB OF J. 

(1) lafrtit andjtowing, a feature which is better appreciated when we discover 
(see below under material *’) that J is using in this chapter the same material 
employed by P in the chapter following. 

(2) Js eharaderiud by (fts presence of ttoriea and tradiHoM. Compare (a) the 
narrative of Cain and Ahel (4:8-8); (b) the connecting of the various ” arts ” with 
Cain’s deecendanta (4:20-22); (e) the introduction of Lamech’a song (4:28^24); 
(d) the digreeslonB from the genealogical list. 

(8) Jm vivid,pidurtaqtieypoetioal; as seen in (a) the absence of all sameness; 
(b)the several scenes pictured; (o) the care with which the fact that a genealogical 
table is being given is covered up, appearing in but a single verse; (d) the inser¬ 
tion of a poetical fragment (of. later cases); (e) the conversational element 
introduced throughout, as in vs. 6,10,18,16; cf. 8:9,10,11. 

(4) is anthropomorphic in the extreme, as seen in the intercourse between 
Tahweh and Cain, the details of which need not be given. 

(6) is prophetic in the proper sense of that word, vix., as fonusbing religious 
Instruction; note the teaching songht to be conveyed by the story of Cain and 
Abel, the account of the punishment of Cain, the description of the development 
of evil influences; but compare the lack of this element in ch. 6. 

(6) Is tndmdual or localising, as seen in (a) 4:14, where Cain is driven ont of 

the favored r^on n.OIK unknown ; (b) 4:16, where Cain takes 

up bis residence in a spot definitely related to Eden, cf. 2:8; 11 :d. 

(7) .SB/uhits esrtam peculiar marks, e. g. (a) the phrase (b)the 

expression “knew his wife, and she conceived and bare” (4:1,17,26); (e) the 
clause or ’PI’I the name of some oocupaticm, which follows a 

name of a person to introduce anything which it is desired to relate concerning 
that person (4:2b,17,20,21; cf. 4:26b with 9:20, nOnNH ‘7in; 

Dnsjrr non. ^th 10:9, naj n’n Kirt). these phrases bearing witr 
ness to the author^s purpose of tracing the effects of eating of tiie tree of knowl¬ 
edge. 

5. Tks material. As remarked above, the material of both chapters is the 
same, with exactly the modifications which would be expected of two writers 
with the style and purpose which have been found to characterize P and J. 
Compare the two genealogies, placed side by side. 






J (cb. 6). 
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P (ch. 4). 
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With the names aa given In the revised veraion the table is as follows: 


The man 


Adam 


Abel Seth. Seth 

Enoch.Pnoab 

Pain. TTftnen 

Enoch Mabalalel 

Irad. Jared 

Mehnjael ^ Enoch 

Methusbael.Methusalah 

Lamech.... ....lAmech 

Koah.Noah 

1 I 


Jabal, Jubal, Tubal. Shem, Ham, Japheth. Shorn, Ham, Japheth. 


In reference to the material which thus forms the frame^work of both chap¬ 
ters and the form in which this material is given, the following points may be 
noted: 
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1) Whatever waa the origiDal gource of 4:17-24(cf. different views of crltica), 
b; its incorporatioD with J, this documoit, as the text now stands, comes to have 
a complete genealogy and also a fragmentary one, the former ooveriog the devel* 
opment of the “evil ”(?) line of Cain, and the latter, that of the “ good ”(?) lin® of 
Seth. We are to sappoae that the links between Bnosh (in this second geneal* 
ogy) and Roah were lost, 5:29 and 6:6-7 showing that there was once a more 
complete account of sin and of corruption. 

2) The work of R in these chapters was (a) the bringing of these two lines 
into contrast; (b) the probable insertion of 8:20;* (o) the Insertion also of 
(4:25) and of 

8) J*8 genealogy is in the first place a seven-membered one, ending in a triple 
division; but in addition to this he gives three (not including Abel, who died 
witiiout issue) collateral names, vis., Seth, Enosh (4:25,26) and Noah (5:29), and 
a second triple division. 

4) P^a genealogy, on the other band, la ien*membered (another instance of bis 
fondness for the decimal system); but examlnaUon shows the extra three mem¬ 
bers to be these same three collateral names of J’s second line; while of the two 
triple branches, he naturally chooses the second. 

6) A comparison of the two lines shows that, as for the rest, they are Identical, 
except* that (a) there is a transposition of the names Mehujael and Enoch and (b) 
a slight alteration has taken place of pp to p»p, of ^ 

‘?Kt?nnO to rOir\nD » ot ntj; to , or of ptp to pp, etc. it cannot 
be called a mere coincidence that the names are so nearly aUke.f 

6) While the two genealogies are practically Che same, the differences are so 
great as to preclude the possibility of a single antbor having produced both; lor 
granting that a writer might repeat a genealogy of ten generations in a tabular 
form, it is certain that he would not have altered the names and changed the 
order. On the other band since the alterations are marked enough to take away 
the glaring character of the reduplication, the Redactor, whose work all through 
has been done in accordance with the custom of bis times, that is, without the 
exhibition of a sdentiflc purpose, would not heeitate to do here what he has done 
repeatedly later, vis., add the one to the other and preeerve both. Here may be 
compared the large number of so-called duplicates in the bo<fir of Genesis, (see 
later). 

7) Koto in more detail tbe form and material of 6:29: (a) the sudden break 

in the rigid method of ch/ 5; (b) tbe use of which proves that it cannot be 

from the author of Ex. 6:2,8; (o) DPlJ* thirteen times, never in F; (d) 

• See Dlllmiuin, DU OeneaCe, p. m 

i Ot. tbe Tlew t)uU tbeee ohangee are due to a deelre on the part of the writer to stre to tbe 
deeoefidants of Cain namee wf lb a bad meaning, and to tbe deeoendanta of Setb, namea wltb a 
good meaning: Lenormaot'a Btgtnnhngt dT BiMory, pp. 1B6,US. 
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p33f, in JE five times (including 3Vi^)i never In P; (e) (see above); (f) 

n,OnK for which P commonly employs p[«; {g)the reference in “the ground 
which Y. hath cursed,” not to anything in cb. 1 or 5, but clearly to 8 : 17 ; (h) of 

“our work and toil of, etc.,” to the same; (i) the reference of “comfort ns_ 

from the ground,” etc., to IToah's future work, via., not the flood, but 9:30,21,22, 
the discoveiy of the vine “ which maketh glad the heart of man ”; (j) the pun on 
the name of Noah (cf. below); (k) the prediction made,—all In the highest sense 
charat^risUc of J. 

8) Note, on the other hand, in more detail the form and material of 8:1-8: 

(a) the close connection with 2:8, without a hint as to the contenta of chs. 8,4; 

(b) the “blessing” (1:28) alluded to without any thought of its having been 

annulled by a curse (oh. 8); (c) the transmission of the “ likeness of God ” to his 
offspring as a matter of course; (d) the exclusion of all reference to Cain and Abel 
as Adam's sons before Seth, by the fact that (since everywhere the years 
enumerated before the patriarch “begat ” are the years previous to the birth of 
his first son, the time after that in which the patriarch lives and “ begeta eons and 
daughters ” is the time after the birth of his first bom,) the genealogy deals only 
with descent through the first bom (as do all of P’s genealogies), Seth being conse¬ 
quently considered as Adam’s first bom; and if this Is not the case, the 180 years 
have no meaning, the formula throngbout the chapter Is invalidated, the state¬ 
ment that Seth was bom In the image and likeness of his father is meaningless 
(^0*^ would the writer say that Cain and Abel were bom in some other image f); 
(e) the words and phrases riTfrin, DIK, □»n‘7Nt mOT. ] 

I DDK 1 if) the statistical, chronological, rigid style,—all in the 
hlgWt sense characteristic of P. 

9. Once more, In reference to the material of ch. 4, note (a) the tefttenoes to 
domestic life, and to secular employments (vs. 2,12,16,20,22); (b) the etymologies 
furnished (cf. 2:28),of Cain(4:l);Nod(4:12); Seth (4:28); Noah (6:28); cf. later 
those of Japheth (9:27); Babel (11:1-9); fieer-labal-roi (16:14); Ishmael ( 16 : 11 ); 
Zoar (19:22); Moab and Ammon (19:87,88) nearly fifty in Genesis alone; (o) the 
apparent contradiction between 4:26 (J) and Ex. 6:3 (P). 

10. The fact that the geneal<^ gives us the origin of the arts and of the tribes 

as they existed In the time of the writer, viz. Cain and the nomads (cf. Num. 24:22; 
Judg. 4:15); Jabal, the anoestor of all who duwU (present) in tents; Jubal, of all 
present minstrels; Tubal, of all metal forgers of the present,—all this implies 
that there had been no interruption of the progress of the arts by a flood (which 
both F and J describe); cf. with this the parallel case of the origin given of the 
Nephilim in ch. 6 and their existenoe stlU In Num. IS at Hebron. As will be 
seen later, there is evidence in this of the employment in J of ftom a 

document which did not know of a deluge. 
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4 . The Theology.—Then is space only foi a bare meDtlon of the more impor* 
tant points. 

1) THBOLOOT OF P. 

(1) In general, the same lofty and majestic ideas of God are furnished as 
tboee seen in cb. 1. 

(2) Man is regarded as having been created in God’s image; but there is no 
thought of his coDQlng Into rivalry or even into intimate relations with Deity. 

(8) Moral d^^eration is either denoted by the numerical method (age of a 
1000 years being regarded as the maximum; and every life jndged by that stand' 
ard; or the nature of the death is a better indication, e. g., translation, of supreme 
goodness; perishing in flood, of wickedness) or is taken for granted until 6:11,12. 

(4) True piety is conceived of as a “walking with God” (5:22,24; 6:9), a 
phrase which In J would be meaningless, who allows everybody to walk and 
talk with God; the reward of goodness is escape from death, translation (5:24). 

S) THBOLOGT OP J. 

(1) The repreaentations of Yahweh in this chapter, e. g., as assisting in child¬ 
birth (4:1), as indicating by his look and action (therefore present in person) his 
pleasure and displeasure (4:4), as in heated conversation with Cain (4:6 sqq.), as 
one absence from whom meant loss of protection (4:14), as giving a sign that, If 
killed, be shall be avenged seven-fold (4:16), as one from whose presence a man 
may go out (4:16), are in accordance with a conception of God which, however 
oommentators may explain these representations, P chuld not and never did 
entertain. 

(2) J assumes the name and conception of Yahweh to have existed from the 
b^inning; just so the forms of sacrifice are taken for granted. Cain and Abel 
do nothlog strange in bringing, without any instruction, a nnjO to Yahweh. 
Nowhere does J prescribe sacrifice. Certain directionB are given about the altar, 
and certain abuses are prohibited, but sacrifice is left to the discretion of the 
woisbiper. Abram, Isaac and Jacob offer sacrifices and are blessed. In P, no 
patriarch ever sacrifices or builds an altar, any more than he uses the name of 
Yahweh. All this was yet to be revealed. It is only when the ritual Is Instituted 
at Sinai, Aaron and bis sons are ordained, the altar built, and fire has descended 
from heaven, that men may sacrifice. 

(8) J seems to think that Coin should have had more knowledge than he 
exhibits. He should liave known that Yahvceh prefers a bloody offering; that he 
favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on the 
“ man of the field ” (cf. (a) Jacob, “ a perfect man dwelling in tents;” but Esau, 
“a man of the field” (25:27); (b}the Bechablto (Jer. 65:6-10), who is the ideal 
pious man, owning neither house nor field, neither sowing nor reaping, but cling¬ 
ing to the old pastoral life; agriculture and city-building being part of that ill- 
fated progress the beginning of which was a taste of the tree of knowledge). 
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(4) J is interested in etbics, and so he presents with no uncertain sIgnUcanoe 
the guOt of the murderer, against whose act even earth cries out, who is doomed 
to be deprived of the laws of protection, and who must, therefore, go out from the 
nOnK wander a prey to any man like himself who may strike him down 
(cf. also the institution of the blood-revenge). 

(5) J represents (4:28) public worship, feasts, sacrifices, etc., as now beooming 
general; while F (see above) places all this much later. 

XV. Tb* Analyiis of OsitMdi 6:1-9:99 (th* Dsloge, sta). 

This section contains two entirely distinct accounts of the deluge, along with 
narratives of cert^ events immediately preceding and following the deluge. 
The material is analyzed as follows: 

(1) To P is assigned 6:9-22; 7:0,n,18-16a,18-21,28b,24; 8:l,2a,8b-6,18a,14- 
19; 9:1-1T,2S,29. 

(2) To J is assigned 6:1-8; 7:1,2,8 (In part), 4.fi,7 (in port), 8,9 (in part).10,12, 
16b,17 (in part), 22 (in part), 28 (in part); 8:2b,Sa.6-12,18b,20-22; 9:18,19 (or B), 
20-27 (see below). 

(8) Of the material here assigned to J, the following la rather to be regarded 
as tbe work of still a third writer, inoorporated by J, or joined to J by an editor: 
6:l-(; 9:20-27. 

(4) To the Bedactor who combined tbe accounts of F and J, the following is 
assigned: (1) In 6:4 p-HlTN DJI 1 (2) and ’TWID; 

(8) in 7:8, HDpJ’) "131* perh^ the whole of 8a; (4) in 7:9, D’H^N and 
HDpJl "131; (i)in 7:28. ■ --D-lNDi (8) 9:18,19(V). 

(6) It is to be noted that (1) 7:2Sb (P) is made J by Bud., Kuen., and Del., 
KautzschandSocin; (2) 7:7-9 (J) is largely the workofR; (3) 7:17a (J) is made 
Pby Bud. and Kaen.(Q; (4) 7:6 (P) Is mads B by Well.; (fi) 9:18,19 (J) is made 
B by Eantzsch and Sodn; while 9:16b is made Bd by Well, Bud., Euan., 18a 
and 19 remaining J. 

In order that the analysis may be more easily appreciated, the text of the 
Reviecd Version Is given, in which matter belonging to P is printed in thU type; 
Xe matter. In thia type; the earlier source used by J, la tits type ; B’s matter, 
IN THIS TYPE. 

6il. lai It caws te paw, wies bm legia ts Baitlply ss tbe Ikes sf the greud, 
sad daiglun were bera late tbea, that tbe sou ef Ge4 saw the daaghters ef wes that 
they were fair} aad (bey tMk then wlvei ef all that they ebeee. lad tbe Lerd laid, 
My spirit aball aet strire with aaa fer ever, fir that be abe is lesh i yet shall Us days 
be aa baodred aad tweity years. The lephlllsi were la tbe earth la tbeee days, and 
ALSO AFTER THAT, whca tbf sesB of 6ed caae la aate tbe daigkttrs ef aea, aad they 
hare dUMrea te then t tbe siiae were tbe Bigbty nea ef eid, tbe aea ef reaewa. And 
the Lord saw that the wickedness of mao waa great in the earth, and that 
every imagioation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil cootinoally. And 
it repented tbe Lord that he had made man on tbe earth, and It grieved him 
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at his heart. And the Lord said, 1 will destroy man whok I axvn created 
from the face of the ground; both icaN, and bkast, and CESEPiyo thinci, and 
FOWL Of tbb Aia; for it repeotetb me that I have made them. But Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord. 

1:9. Thete are the gmeradoiu of Noah. Noah woe a rigkieoua man, perfect in 
his generations: Noah tciaU:ed with Ood. And Noah begat three sons, Ham, 
and Japheth. And the earth was corrupt before Ood, and t?ie earth uxu filled with 
violenee. And Ood saw the earth, and, bdwld, it was corrupt ; for aU fieah had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. 

6 : 1 S. And Ood said unto Noah, The end of ail fiesh is come before me; for the 
earth it fitled with violenoe through them ; and, behold, I wiU destroy them with the 
earth. Make thee on ark of gopher voood; rooms ihalt thou make in the ark, and 
shall pitch it within and toithout with pitch. And this is how thou shalt make it: 
the length of the ark three hundred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the 
height of it thirty cubits. A light ehalt thou make to the ark, and to a cubit shalt 
thou finish it uiTward; and the door of the ark shalt thou'set in the side thereof; 
with lower, second, and third stories shalt thou make it. And I, hehofd, I do bring 
thefiood of waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, toherein is the breath of life, 
from under heaven; every thing that is in the earth ehatl die. But I imS establish 
my coveTumt with thee ; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with Ihse. Arid of every living thing of aU fiesh, txDO 
of every sort shalt thou bring into ihs ark, to ke^ them alive with thee; they shall 
be male and female. Qf the fowl after their kind, and of the oattle after their 
Hnd, of every ereqring thing of the ground after its Hnd, tioo of every sort shall 
come unto thee, to keep them alive. And take thou «nto thee of aH food that is 
eaten, and gather it to thee; anditshaXlhefor food for thee, and for them. Thue 
did Noah ; aooording to all that Ood commanded him, so did he. 

7:i. And the Lord said unto Noah, Come thou and all thy house into the ark ; 
for thee hare I seen righteous before me in this generation. Of erery clean 
beast thou shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male and bis female; and 
of the beasts that are not clean two, the male and his female; of the fowl 
also of the air, seven and seven, kalb and fsmalx : to keep seed alive upon the 
face of the earth. For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights; and every living thing that I have made 
will 1 destroy from off the face of the ground. And Noah did according noto 
all that the Lord commanded him. 

T.'d. 'And Noah toos six hundred years old when the flood of toofers* teas upon 
the earth. 'And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives 
with him into the ark, because of the waters of the flood. Of clean beasts, 
and of beasts that are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the ground, there went in two and two onto Noah iuto the ark, M*T.g 
FEMalk, as God' commanded Noah. 'And it came to pass after tb* seven days, 
that the waters of the flood were upon the earth. In the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life, in the second month, on the set<ent<enfh day of the month, on the same 


r WelL makes this seeteaoe &. 

> Kautnok and Soola make this word a fflou. 

• Ta 7-4 were orlftnatlF J, but hare been worked over by B; tbia as K. and 8. saj (p. 1^, 
explain! the dloorepaacr between the diitlnotlon of clean and unoleau la v. 8, and the number 
two in T. 8. TheF are given as J. It mt^t be better to represent as U. 

« Sam., Targ., and Tulg. have mrr • 

( This vetee has this posttaon as a result of the fiedaotor's work, for It probahlF stood orlgl 
naUp before v. 7. 
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day were all the founiaina of the great deep broken up, ond the voindouia of heaven 
were opened. And the rain wet upon the earth forty days and forty nig^hts. 
In the a^aame day entered Noah, and 8 hem, and Ham, and Japheth, the eona of 
Noah, atid AbaA’t wf/e, and the three wivea of We aona tcith them, into the art; 
they, a-nd every heaet after ita kind, and all the cattle after their kind, and every 
creeping thing that creepeth ujwn the earth after ita hind, and every fowl after ita 
kind, every bird of every aort. And they leent tn unto Noah into the ark, ttoo and 
tvao of aU JUah wherein ia the breath of life And they that went in, went in male 
and female ofaUfieah, aa God eommanded Wm ; and the Lord shut him in. *Ain} 
THi Tuyyo WAS roRTY DATS UPOK THB GABTB { and the wateri increased, and bare 
up the ark, and It was lift op abort the eartfa. And the wafers prevailed, and 
increased greoWy upon tJu earth; arid the ark teent upon the face of the watera. 
And the xcatera prevailed eziceedingiy upon the earth; and all the high mountaina 
that were under the whole heaven were covered, F^een eubita uptoard did the 
watera prevail; and the mountaina were covered. And all Jtesh died tltat moved 
upon the earth, both fowl, and cattle, and beaet, and entry creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, and every man: all in whose nostrils was the breath of 
the spirit of life, of all that was in the dry land, died. And erery liringf thing; 
was destroyed which was npon the fsce of the ground, bofh man, and cattle, 
and creeping thing, and fowl of the heaven; and they were deatroyed from the 
earth: and Noah only waa left, and they that were with him in the ark. And the 
watera prevailed upon the earth an hundred and fifty daya. 

t:l. And Qod remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all the cattle that 
were with him in the ark: and God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the 
watera aaauaged; the fouTiiaina also of the deep and the windowa of heaven were 
stopped, and the rain from hearts was restrained; and the waters returned from off 
the earth continually: and gfter the end of on hundred and fifty daya the watera 
decreased. And the ark rested in the seventh month, on the eevenieenth day of the 
month, upon the mountaina of Ararat. And the waters decreased continually 
until the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the first day of the month, were the 
tops of the mountaina aeen. And it came to pass at the end of forty days, that 
Noah opened the window of the ark which he had made: and he sent forth a 
raren, and it went forth to and fro, ontil the waters were dried up from off 
the earth. And he sent forth a dore from him, to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the g;round; but the dore found no rest for the sole 
of her foot, snd she returned unto him to the ark, for the waters were on the 
face of the whole earth: and he put forth his hand, and took her, and broug;ht 
her in onto him into the ark. And he stayed yet other teres days; asd 
ag;aia he sent forth the dore out of the ark; and the dore came in to him at 
erentide; and, lo, in her month an oLire leaf pluckt off: so Noah knew that 
the waters were abated from off the earth. And he stayed sret other seren 
days; and sent forth the dore; and she returned not ag;aia unto him any more. 
And it came to pass in the six hundred and first year, in the first month, the first 
day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the earth : and Noah removed 
the corering of the ark, and looked, and, behold, the face of the ground was 
dried. And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth day of the month, 
was the earth dry. 

8:f5. And Ood spake unto Noah, saying, Goforth of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy eons’ un'uee tciih thu. Bring forth with thee every Hving 

t K. and & "And the flood was....npon the earth," P; "forty days,” A; DtUrnsno 
mskee the wb^ of it J. 
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tkinff ffuit ie uiiih thee of aUfieeh, both fowl, and oatiie, and every oreej^ng thing 
that crtepeih upon the earth ; fhai they may breed aimndanily in tTte earth, and 
be fruitful, and multiply upon the earth. And J/oah went forth, and hie eone, 
and hie w^e, and hie eon^ uHvee toWi him: every beast, every crewing thing, and 
every fotel, tohateoever moveth upon the earth, after their famUiee, went forth out 
of the aric. And Noah bnilded an altar unto the Lord; and took of ererj dean 
beast, and of everj clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar. And 
the Lord smelled the sweet aaeoar; and the Lord said in his heart, I will not 
a^ain curse the g^und any more for man’s sake, for that the imapnation of 
mao’s heart is eril from his youth; neither will I a^aio smite any more erery 
thinf liTing', as 1 have done. While the earth remainetb, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night shall 
not cease. And God bUeeed Jfoah and hu sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and j^plenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you 
thaU be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air; voith oC 
wherewith the ground teemeth, and aU thefehee of the sea, into your hand are they 
ddivered. Every moving thing that liveth thaU be food for you; as the ^reen herb 
have I given you aJL But fie^voiihthelifeihereof, which is the hloodthereof, 
shall ye not eat And surely your blood, the blood of your lives, wtU I require; 
at the hand of every beast will I require it: and at the hand of man, even at the 
hand of every man's brother und I require the l^e of man. Whoso eheddeth man's 
blood, by man ehaU hts bibod be ehed: for in the image of Ood made he man. And 
you, be ye fruitful, and multiply ; briny forth aimndanily in the earth, and 
therein. 

%:8. And Ood spake unto Noah, and to his sons with Mm, saying. And I, behold, 
I establish my covenant teith you, and totfh your seed after you; and with every 
living creature thai is with you, the fowl, the cattle, and every beast of the earth 
with you; of aU that go out of the ark, even every beast of the earth. And I win 
eetablish my covenant trffh you; neither ehatt all flesh he cut off any more by the 
wafers of the flood ; neither ehaU there any more be a flood to destroy the earth. 
And Ood said, Thss is fAe token of the covenant which I make beftoeen me and you 
and every living creature that is with you, for perpetual generaHons: Ido set my 
bow in fAe doud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me owd tAe 
earth. And it shall eome to pass, wAen I bring a cloud over the earfA, that the 
bow shall be seen in <Ae eloud, and I loiiZ remember my covenant, which is bettveen 
me and you and every living creature of aU flesh ; and the waters shod no more 
become a flood to destroy aU flesh. And the bow shall be in the eloud; and I will 
look upon it, thai I may remember the everlasting covenant between Ood and every 
living creature of off flesh that is upon the earth. And Ood said unto Noah, This 
is the token of the covenant loAicA I have establiehed beftoeen me and all flesh that 
is upon the earth, 

f:i8. And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the ark, were Shem, and Ham, 
and Japbeth: and Ham is the father of Canaan.* These three were the sons 
of Noah: and of these was the whole earth overspread. 

9t2«. iti Ifosh begst ts be as hubtsdnas, sad pleated a Tiaejard t aad he draak sf 
the vise, aad vis draikea; aad be vas laeoTered vlthli Us teiL lad Han, the 
bther if* Caniaa, eav the aikedaeu sf his father, isd told hli tve bretbrea vlthoit. 
Aid Skem sad Japbeth tsek a gameat, aad laid it apoa beth their ihoilders, and veat 
baekvard, aad eererod the aakedaesi ef their father; aad their facce verc backvard. 


f Well, Bud., Kuea. make ** aad Ham te the father of ** s B. 

I WelL, Bud^ Kueo. make ** And Ham the father of " * &. 
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ui tUj MW Mt their fUher*i ukedien. iid .Vtth aveke tttm Ua wIm, aid kaew 
what hla jaaactat had doae uC« him. lad he laM, 

Caraed he Caiaan; 

i aerrant af terraata ahall ha he uta hla hrethraa. 

lad ha aald, 

Bitcaed ha the Lard, tha fiad af Shan} 

iod kt Caiaaa ha hla aarraat. 

fiad ealarga Japheth. 

ind kt him dweO la the taota af Shea} 

iad let (ataaa ha hla aerrait. 

t:SS. And Noah liwsd a^ter the flood three hundred and flfty peare. And all 
the days of Noah were nine hundred and flftyyear*: and he di ed . 

1. The Language. In order to save space, a briefer fonn of presentation will 
bencefortb be adopted. Tbe difference between J proper and the writer fitNn 
whom he has probably taken 6:1-4; 9:20-27 will not be noticed. 


D LkNOUAGE OF P. 


ei«. 0 ) nj nrrtm , aea p. ss; 9> OTsn, 

Josh. 10:14 tnej douhtfaJ) aod Joak. ti:14 (B), 
not In JB, bat in P nearlf forty ttiBaa; ef. Oil 
u oaed by J (Gen. 16:41); (8) vn'ITU, aaod 
only In ay. by JB (of. 1:11, but In ptur. by P 
fortT'ibree Utnaa, usually in a form like this: 
it-nK *iSnnn (of. 6:as,84} aoa p. ss; (ti 
o'nSu. 

4:10. 0 ) iS)*) Hlph.liut«sdoC QV.aee p.m. 
4:114*, 0) D*7 iSr; (« al*> S:ia,17, 

19; 7:164441; 8:17; 9:U,16-17. 

4:14, 0) D»n^R; flO IW-Sj ; n’nSTO. atoo 
inPI.(cf.Xo 7in0Xal8o4:17; 9:1146. 

4:14,16, (1) only bora; (I) '>03. only 
hero; (8) nO)p, only In P eleven Umea 
4:18, (1) imr not nied In tbU tense by JB, 
who, bowerer, use the dual (“noon''), of. Gen. 
4I:1«4S; of.3*5 p’TH.S:! 

4:1T, (1) 'lin *110 (too below, p. 44), of. on 
tbo other band, 7:4; (*) SsDn.notetbooaeof 
article wbieb presupposoa an aodualntaoce 
with tbeatory and of. J, 7:4 and SlODD 'D, 7: 
T,10 (also P. 9:11), In wbloh It Is Introduced as 
sometblny whtob must be described before- 
baod that It may be uudaretood; ( 8 ) DTIP; (4) 
(tea abort); (6) D”n m"). of. nOWl 
by J(orB>7:*S,correspondlnff to 9:7; (6) jni, 
in P twelve times, not In JB, wbo use AIO • 
4:18, (1) nna D’pn, 9:9.U; 17:74941; ^ 
9:4; also ]nj 9:18; 17:8; Norn. 98:18; of. JB's 
16:16; *1:8748: *4:88:81:44; Bz. 81:14, 
87; Josh.9:4,7414844; *4:86: (*}tbooxpreeaion, 
•ui nnw. 


4:19, <D '>W3 So; (*) nopj) 

4«),a) inj'nS; (8> Bro*>. 

4:n,(l)nS3K, of. 1:940; 9:8: note e1«« 
SORO. 

4:9, Cl) DTiSr : (A Tiep p empbado. not 
In JB; (A inR niY (see below). 

1:4, (1)the oaloulatloD •iji mrp: (A SlOSD 
(see above); CA pRH-Sp O’D of. 4:17. 

7:11, (1) the oaloulalioo; (A OUIP , toe 0«n. 
1:8: (8) ri3’>R. 

7:lB-iea, (U Dirp B ‘'seLf-aama.*’ of. 17:8X9; 
rm “wild beut." of. Id4-M: (8) nj*DS; (4) 
■ra'); <» inroS; (4> "iws-So; id o*'n nn; 

(8) 7T3pj> *01; (AlWO-So; (1» D'hSR:!!!) 
>nR TO, also 4:9, of. J's IHIT (7:®. 

7:14-81, (1) >13r also 7:1X8044,sametbouwht 
as that Just ezpreased in 7:17b; (*) *TRO *TK3: 
akol7:aA80: Bz. 1:7; Nutn. 14:7 (ef.Gen.SO: 
4A: (8) tbe oalcuUdon “Ul HiPp 800; (4) 
pij; (6) Iws-So; (8) WOl; (7) 3 prep, used 
dtsa1batlvely.of.4:17:9:X10.14; 17^8; Bz.U: 
19: Num. 81:U: (8) DTI; (A . 

79b4i.(i) iro'>; (*) nsr. 

8:l4a4«>-6. (1) D’nVR; (A H’nn; (A •\2V, 
onlyluNum. 17:80 (P); (4) *00 only here in 
Bez., J baa ^JO; (6) Dinn : (4) n)3tR : (7) the 
ealcalatlons In vs. 44- 

4:18a,14-19, G) tbo oalculadons In 18a44; (A 
D’hSr ; » "thou, etn.*' (v. M); (4) ITH; (» 
■1U3 S3; (4) 3 dlstrtbutlVB; (A Wf:*);(ApW; 

(9) 13^1 na (Of. i^A: (lA rm (v. ia: (U) 

: (lA Dn'nat7oS. of- 10:X*041. eto. 
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W O'll nS J ®:l»-17,{l)D’nSK{ (B '3|AJt ctf-17:*; Nam. 

(i)K^123( only bow and four titnea la Dent, la *6:1*: (ft (pU), eee aboTo; (4) |n3 (»• 13) 
Box.; (ft nn, only hew and twloe la Job, of. In aenM of ’‘plaoe,” “put" (MO above); (6> 
nnn Qen.»6:6 (P or B): (ft IPOT : (Dim’ SaCr. 16 , twice); (ft nnBT 5 ff) D'n'jK (t. 

nVj»c‘?. of. 1«; CD Stfjf pr. ii». W; (ft S3; (ft Q’nSu cv. ift: Oft o’pn 

0 ) the legal phra»eolo«y In va. 4A®; (ft Oft Ss. 

d'w ; (ft D'PlSlt; (4) 13^1 Hfl* P:**,*; both verMC are bat a otmtinnatlon 

0) D-dSh; {»*Mn -im. of- 6:17; (3) ofp'igenealofyinob. fcaadthewbolephTmafr 
nna 0 ’pn,cf.«: 16 ; (ft “you. etc."; (6) 3 dl«- ologyUoharaoterlailo. 
trlbutlTe; (ft D'H (twloe); (7) D’pTl 

D'T3 ; (ft Sd ; (ft . 

21 LANGUAGE OF J. 


6:1-*. (1) Snn, of.4:28;9:*0;M:*; (BIHOTK; 
(*) D*7lS»tn 'ja (*06 below under “theology"), 
not found elaevhere In the Hex., but of. Gen. 
8:22: 11:6,7; (ft 31S ina phyaleal eenM. of. 2: 
9: Rx. *:*: (ft pi. of. 16:14: 20:6; 49:16, but 
notlnP: (6) O'Ssi . alao Nom. 1I:8S, not In P; 
(ft lUJ, alao 19:8,9; Jo4b.l:14: 8:8; 8:8: lOd, 
7, but not In P. 

9:6-8, cy mrr ; ® •'F'. of. 8 :* 1 ; ® pi; (ft 

onj repent (lee below}: (6) Hirr t (ft JDtJfri' l 
(7) laS’Sft; (ft nno a**d tbrooghont aa the 
technloal word for “deatxoy," oorrees>ondlog 
to P’i nnur (In T. T '/1K13 l^»t. and OIKD 
are by B); (ft '/wni; (ft |n KKO. 
In JB, twenty-two tlmee, not in F. 

7:1-6, 0> mn*; (ft in, of. 9:9 (P); (ft 
^n'a~Sa in oontraet with "thou, ete." (P), of. 
7where B has aulmllated J to P: (4) linD 
not in P until Lev. 11, for the dlatlnotlon be¬ 
tween clean and unolean, like the name mri' > 
and the rite of saorlfloe would in Pa eyee bean 
aoaobroniam before the Moaalo period (eee be- 
k>w>: (B) inenn erx (twice), for which P baa 
napjl la?; Lperhape all of 8a « fi^ (ft O’D’S 
alao 7:10: (7) OIK. of. 'IK (PX 6:17; 9:9. eto.; 
(ft TODD, of. 1:5: (9) HHO I a» Oip’, *1*0 7: 
a, only other ooourtenoe I>c. 11 : 6 , of. Pin 6:1; 
9:17, and the whole half verse with 9:17; (11) 
nOTKH; (Ift mix for whJoh P haa IflK HIX. 
of. 9:22: 7:18. 

7:7403*. 0) For inK....n31 read in*3 Sal 
aa la 7:1; ® SiaOH 'S (eee above), but aee 
same phraee also In 9:11 <P>: ® SiaSH '0 (v. 
10); (ft DBTJ, but in P the deluge la not oaased 
by rain; ® the um of the round number 
“forty." 

7:18b47424ft a) *1JD. In P only Htph. (Lev. 
18:4) except In the doubtftil pasaage Bx. 14:3, 
but In JB ten tlmee; of. 130 > 8:*(P): ® the 


round number “ forty "(v. 17); ® rjK(of.(3ea. 
8:7 andbelowX atem not In P, but forty tlmea 
In JB; (ft nil. which after ADUl la auperdu- 
OU8, le the reauit of an aaaimllatton of the two 
narrativee by B; (6) noeri; (8) mo. when P 
would eay ;n3; (7) HDO; (8) Dip; (0) noIKH; 
while(M) pKH p....CrTKD UB. 

8:8bA. 0) D91. see 7:1*; ® aiV (twloe). of. 
13V (8:1). 

8:e-U,l8b, (1) pSn, for whloh P haa ^nx ; W 
SSp alao V. 11 and 19:4,9, for whloh P haa nan 
and ; (8) naiKTI ')fl S;?; (ft nUD (v. 8) 
and Tin (v.lftnoteleewherelnHex.; (6) pn 
(va. 10,1ft, <rf- ■*:*; (ft noara, but Pe ark bad 
a mx3 nriD (•:»); (ft nTiin ‘js. 

8:*0-2t, G) naiD (twloe), frequently In JB. 
bnt not in P prevloua to Uoaalo lagialatioo, of. 

mn', nniD, Tina. nSj). etc.; ® nno 
(twloe): ®) nSj; (verb) and rhp (noun) not In 
P before Moaalo legialatJoa; (ft mn' (twloe); 

(ft laS Sk : (ft } (7) SSp. of. Pa nner; 

(ft noTKn; (ft lUi’a. cf. sii?; a« tx". at 
9:6; (11) *^D’; Oft 'n*S3 (of- *:*> with 9:19); 
(1ft Ip, pp, only here In Bexateueb; 
(1ft on. of. Gen. 18:1, not In F. 

9:18-81,(1) '3 '3K Kin. cf.4:2041; 19:81; U: 
89 : 29:21, an expreesion not found in P; ® 
pTKn Ss nXflJ, for which P baa D'jn ITTD) 
pTK3. 10:542; ® SSn * be jint to; (ft BTK 
nOTKn; (ft pO} I (8) 13J?. of. 48:64, but not in 
P: (7) SnK. of. 440; 9-.ST: lt:B; 1844; 18:144, 
9.10: 24:«7: *6*4r: 9946; 81:264B(three timee), 
94: 88:19: >641 (J or B): not in Pbefore Bx. 19. 

9:2S-27. (1) pina in 2441 (J); Bx. 21:19 (B), 
not in P, which, however, bea pm (I>ev. 18:9), 
and pm)3. Geo. 0:14: Bx. 26:11; 27:2; ® 
nSaV, in JB fourteen timea, not in P; (ft 
ri'3TnK, not In P, nor eUewhere in JB; (ft 

TiTK; (ft nm’; (6) SnK- 
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S. Tht Style. 

5 sms OP p. 

(1) ia Aaracterized a gygtematic arrangmmU o/ tnoierioi, as Is seen In (a) the 

introdnction n*7t< > (b) the five months (of 80 days) of Increase of flood; 

(o) the five months of decrease; (d) the gradual leading up to the Noachlo coye- 
nant (9:1-17) vith the law of bloodshed which is giren in such detail as to show 
that it is a point of greatest importance in the writer’s mind; (e) the return to 
the formula of ch. 5 in 9:28,20. 

(2) is minute, dironologicdl, icientific, as seen in (a) the calculation of the age 

of Noah 7:6,11; 0:28,29; (b) the notice of the kind of wood of which the ark 
was made 6:14; (o) its general fashion, 6:16; (d) its exact dimensions 6:15, cf. the 
details of the construction of the tabernacle by the same writer. Ex. 25, etc; (e) 
how it was caulked; (f) its window, door, rooms; (g) its three stories to accommo¬ 
date perhaps the threefold classlflcation of animals; .(h) the provision for food 
(6:21); (1) the rigid classiflcatlon in 6:18; 7:18; (j) the classes of animals in 6:20; 
7:14,21; 8:1,17,16; 9:2,10; (k) the use of n3pj1 "IDf, OrrmnOTO*? 

etc.; (1) the riouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood ;* (m) 
the legal phraseology of 9:4-6. 

(8) Is rigid, stereotyped, ea seen in (a) («:»); (b) 'NTlN 

nj (O) the regular formulas of 9:26,29; (d) the repetition of 

many phrases (cited below); (e) the prosaic command to Noah to leave the ark 
(8:15-16), as compared with the poetic representation of the dove and raven 
(S.’&'12,13b); (f) bis account of the exit (8:17) compared with that of J (8:26-22); 
(8) the barrenness of the symbol of the rainbow (9:14,15) as compared with Its 
meaning and force In what was probably its original position (viz., after 8:21); (b) 
the lack of rhetorical perspective, the smallest detail receiving as much attention 
as the most important matter. 

(4) Is verbose and repetitious, as seen In (a) the repetition of 5:d2bby6:10; 
(b) of 6:11 by 6:12; (o) of 7:15,21; 8:17; 9:11,16,16,17; (d) of 

’nnn ♦no^pn (or ♦nnj). 6:18; 9:9,U.12,1« (cf. 16,16,I7); (e) of ’:o 
in many passages; (f) in 9:8-17 as compared with 8:21,22; for all of 9:8-17, except 
vs. 18 and 15b, might be omitted and the thought be expressed (cf. the possible 
condensation of ch. 1?); (g) aimUarity of 9:1-3 and 1:28-80. 

Si THB STTLE OF J. 

Here as elsewhere the characteristics of J’s style are c'eai. It is in every 
particular in contrast with that of P, since it 

*Now that aotenoehMCemonstnteCtbeiiBpoiflibtUtrof suppoalna that auniMrsol deluce 
ever took plaoa,itia quite oommonfcNrlQtarpreten to reooaciki Uie BUteoieots of the Bible eort- 
oernloa tLe delugre with soleDoe, by underaUndloc the laosuago of the bIbUoal oarradve tu be 
mertiyonental ezaageratloa. However (blima7be,oaoaoyooer«adtbe6tatemeotlD7:l»-S 
aad doubt for a momoot that tbe writer of It bellercd, or, at all eveata, was eodeavoiins to 
make othera beUeve that the flood was absoiately uoivorsalf 


4S Hxbraica. 

(1) lifrtt and flowing, as will be felt by even a hasty perusal of the material, 
separated from that of F. 

(2) Is characterized by the introduction of the ancient story of Noah’s drunk¬ 
enness, 9:20-24; and the aneUnt song conveying Noah’s blessing and curse, 9:26- 
27; cf. 4:22-24. 

(8) is picturesqus and poetical, as seen in (a) the use of the graphic HIID 
inff teftd of P’s i 0>) 1^* summarization of what la unimportant, cf. 7:1 with 
6:18 and 7:18; (c) his expanding the poetic, as in the story of the dove and raven, 
8:6-11; 8:20-22; (d) his mention of the time of day 8:11, cf. also 16:12; 18:1; 
19:28; 24:68, etc.; (e) a oomparison of 7:22 (J) with 7:21 (F), of 8:2b,8a with 
8:2a,8b; (f) the leas scientific idea of the ark, with a HODO which can be lilted 
by the occupant. 

(4) Is anthropomorphic, as seen in the representation of Yahweh (a] repenting 
that he has created man at all (6:7); (b) closing the door after Noah has entered 
the ark (7:16b); (c) smelling the sweet odor of the sacrifice (8:21); (d) repent¬ 
ing th at he has wrought this great destruction among men (8:2); (e) promising 
never to do so again (8:22). 

d. The ifateriaL — lt is perhaps easier to present tho essential features 
of the material in a series of remarks, rather than by a minntely drawn con* 
trast. 

1. The material Is throughout duj^teated; (a) 6:6-8 = 6:9-22; (b) 7:7,10,12, 
16b»7:8,ll,18-16a; 7:22,28 = 7:21; (d) 8:2b,8a —8:2a,3b; (e) 8:18b = 8:18a,14; 
(b) 8:26-22 = 9:1-17. A careful-comparison of these passages shows the evi¬ 
dence of two distinct accounts.* 

2. As to the duration of the dduge there is, however, a strong contrast in the 
material, and as the text now stands it is Impossible to produce an orderly chron¬ 
ological Buooession. Follow by way of experiment the language and style of J 
and P as gathered from previous sections, accept the analysis which these pecul¬ 


iarities otter, and we have the following repreeentations: 

(a) AOOORDINO TO J. 

7:4, Fahweh speaks: yet 7 days and I will cause it to rain 40 

days and 40 nights . AuuouDeemat. 

7:10, after the 7 days tiie waters of the flood came.1st day. 

7:12,8:2b,Sa, the tttin was on the earth 40 days and 40 nights, 
and the rain was restrained and the waters returned from 
off the earth continually.40th day. 


* C(. In Leaornunt. Btoinninos of History, the foilowlnt tsble, p ra e o aUns al»o (m« oppoolte 
p«se) theoomepondias loaterial of the AsejrrUD. lo tbU table (1) QO dlitinotioa is made in the 
elemeetsoomposioffJ; (S) there are a few mlour Tarladoos from the aaaljsts gtreo In the 
traoalatloa above. 
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8:6, at the end of 40 days* Noah sends out a raToo.SOth day. 

8:8, (after waiting 7 days)! he sends a dove which returned.67tii day. 

8:10, after another? days, he sends the dove again, and it returns 
at even, with an olive leaf, and he knows that the waters 
have diminished.Mth day. 

8:12,18b, he waits another? days, and sends forth the dove, takes 

off the covering and looks, and the ground is dry. lOlit day. 

(b) AOOOBBIKO TO P. 


7:6,11,18, in Noah's 600th year, 2d month and 17th day, on this 

selfsame day, the sluice-gates of QinH ^ broken up; ra. mow. bat. 
on this selfsame day Noah and his family enters the a^.. .600 2 17 


7:18-20,24, the waters prevail 160 days (6 months). 7 17 

8:8,4, at the end of the 160 days the waters begin to decrease and 
gradually riifniniRh until the tops of the mountains are 

seen In the 10th month and Ist day (about 2) months). 10 1 

8;18a, the waters have entirely disappeared.601 1 1 

8:14, the earth is again dry (after nearly 2 months). 601 2 27 

Time. 1 0 10 


A88TS1AN. 

GHNBStS. 



— 

j j>ocinixir>. 

p DooincawT. 

I., 11-ia 

Yl.i-S. 

V1,U-IS. 

1.. 17-ES. 

VIL,L 

Tl, IS-U. 

h.UM. 

TL, u-ia. 

L.SMa 

VIL.A 

TI, 17-lA 

I..8S-M. 
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VI.. IS-O. 
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IL.S(-8t. 
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VII., lA 


IL.4(MM. 

vn.. 10: IS: IT. 

vn.. 1840. 

in., 1 -t. 

TIL, a. 

TU., X14S. 

IIL, &-18. 

in., 1*40. 


vn..st. 

m., si-a. 
in..sMi. 

UL.8B-8I. 
m.. ST-M. 

Vin.,8b: 8a. 

VllL.l;Sa;8b. 

vnin^-M. 

(yni.,6; l8a: 14 r^acea thia 
with a veir dlffeient ao- 
count, whlon doea not eon- 




tain the atorv of the birds.) 

m.,4la. 

vm.. 18b. 

vm.. lB-17. 

II1..46b-60. 

vui..m. 

VlU.. 18,19. 

m., 


CL. 1-11. 

IX.,1S-]A 

in..6a. 


IZ..1T. 


vm., a-s. 


IV..SI-IS. 

iv..&-ao. 




lb* flsures which we stve here lodlMte the oolcmoe eod the Uoe of the oonelform tablet, 
as found lo the trenaorlptloo and Interttnear traoslatloii of It In appendix ▼. 

»It la, of oonrae, a queetion whether two pertods of fortr daya are referred to io the text or 
ODl7 0De.of. Hapfekl,Dt*Ott«a«<l«-G«nal»,p.ia6; Schrader, «wd*« atw iwid 

dar BtOUidian BrpcaeMcMe, p. US: DilliDBas. INa Oanaaia, p. 1». 
t To be auppUed in aooordanoe with 8:10. 
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Hbbbaica. 


This is a total of 12 lunar months of about 29 8/6 days + 10 intercalary 
days 1 year of 86£ 1/6 day8.*t 

3. As to the/orm qfifis ark there is also a different representation; P’s ark 
has a window'system/’ '* light ("lilV) ^ around it, and so cannot be 
“opened”; J^hasa “window” which hTo^ opens and shuts; P’shasa“door 
in the side”; J'shasa “cover” apparently on top (ef.6:I6; 8:6,18b). 

4. It is to be noted in reference to the passages relating to clean and unclean, 
that F nowhere tnahea any such distinction, since this would be an anachronism 
of which he would not be guilty; cf. what has been said of i sacrifices, etc. 
In 7:16 and elsewhere it is distinctly stated that the animalfl were “ two and two 
of all fleeh,” “ male and female.” J, on the other band, always makes the dia* 
tinction, and directs the clean beasts to be taken “ seven by seven ” (7:2,8 have 
been in part worked over by 7:8,8, thought by DlUmann to be wholly the 
work of B, are at all events largely by B). 

6. T/U general conception of the Jlood differs: J treals it as the result of an 
exceptionally long and heavy rain, a freshet; P makes it something of a strangely 
miiEcolouB nature, the details being consistent with his cosmological system. J 
makes the flood local, lunited; P, being always generic rather than individual, 
thinks of “ the whole earth,” and with precision describes the rise of the waters 
till the tops of the higheet mountains uAieh ore imder the heavens are coTered,^a 
universal deluge. In J the water runs off, dries up; in P it is reabsorbed by the 
□inn . 9-Sa with 3b, and 8:7,8,11,18b with 8:1. 

6. While the contrasts between F and J are so marked, the Internal consist¬ 
ency of each is just as clear, e. g. (a) In J, 6:8 (God's spirit In man) refers to 8:7,8; 

* Goopore tb« oxsot figures for 1 moan STnodlotl rarolutlon of Ute moon, tIs., fS dara IS bra. 
44 mins., 137 sacs., and for tba fear ses. X6S d^s. 

tForadlaouBsloDof tba durattonof the deluge, sea eoamentarles 4n toeo, espedallj Dill* 
man, Die Oeneeit; Delitzsob, A New Commentary on Oeneele <Vol. I. Just tranalated). Oompara 
also tba sorgastioo (glT«i bare wltb sUgbt obanges) of laoorinant, ISeolnningi 0 / Uletory, pp. 
414, 415, as to the maaoer In wtaldi the Badaetor oombiaad the accounts of J and B: 


The deluge begins the ITtb of Sd month (from F). J7tb of MarhcsbTfia; 

At tbs and of 40 dare (from J) the watars’of the deluge bare raaobed 

tbalr greatest belgbt, and the ark floats thereupon. toward the beginning of 

the month of TSbStb. 

The strength of tba oataolrsm lasts la all 150 days (from P), Includ¬ 
ing the 40 days abore, and on the 17th of tba Tth month tba ark la 

grounded upon tba top of ArSrSt. nth of Nlstn. 

The first of the lOth month (from P) tho mountains emerge. Ist of Tammilx. 

After 40 days (from JX Noah opens the window of the ark and 

sends the first bird. lOibofAb; 

& days latsr, the dove retnms for the last time, bringing the olive 

leaf (from J). lB£of»fll. 

On the flm day of tba first month of the foUowlng year (from P), 
that la, a UtUe more than 150 days after the watere bare begun to 
fall, Noah beoomee aware that they bare gone down and that tbe 

earth Is bare, but not in a habitable condition... let of Tlsbrf. 

He waits 57 days longer, that tbe soil may bare time to harden, 

and goes forth from tbe ark on the S7th of the Sd month (from P).. STth of MerbeahTfin. 
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6:4 (the Nephnim) to Kum. 18:93 (J); 8:6 (tbe eril of man’s heart) demands 821; 
6:8 (Noah’s acceptance by Ood) presupposee 626; 821 (the promise not again to 
curse) refers to 8:17-19; (b) in P, 6:6,10 (Noah’s character and family) shows dis¬ 
tinct connection with 6:32, also 5:22,24 ; 6:11,12 (tbe wicked ones of the earth) Is 
in agreement with tbe unwritten contrast of 6:21-28; 6:18a (the promise of a 
coTenant) demands 9:6-17; 6:18b,16,20 (tbe dlrecttons for entering the ark) 
demands 7:13-16; 8:17 (tbe directions for leaving the ark) demands 9:1; 9:6b 
(man’s creation in God’s image) refers to 1:27 and 6:1-8. There are still other 
IndlcationB of this consistency. 

7. The account of tbe misalliance of the angelic beings (6:1-4) (this is the 
only interpretation which has any real ground)* is evidently foreign to P. Its 
usual employment to serve as an introduction to tbe flood story, the 120 years 
being the time when “ the long suffering of God vnuted in the days of Noah,” is 
very doubtful, in view of tbe reference In Num. 18:33 and of J’s predilection for 
furnishing explanatory stories. It is evidently an explanation of the gigantic 
stature of tbe Anaklm of Hebron before whom Israel's spies were as grasshoppers. 
As to the incompatibility of this, in common with 420-22, with any account of a 
flood, whether P or J, noUeo will be taken later. 

8. Tbe Noah-story in 920-27, when compared with Fs material, Is In sbiklng 
contrast. Just as the priestly compiler of Chronicles passes over lightly the daric 
passages In David’s life, where be refers to them at all, while the prophetic nar¬ 
rators in Samuel and Kings handle these passages without gloves, so P (a priest) 
and J (a prophet) stand related. The former knows of no strife between the 
berdmen of Lot and of Abram, their separation being due to lack of room (18:6). 
P does not understand that Jacob deceived his father, quarreled with Esau, and 
on this account fled to Mesopotamia; but (86:7) Esau separated from him because 
their possessions were too great for tbe land to endure them, and (27:46-88:2) 
Jacob went to Mesopotamia to get a wife of the family of his ancestors. Every¬ 
where an extreme degree of propriety characterizes his heroes. It is inconceivable 
that P’s narration of the man “ who was perfect in his generations ” and “ walked 
with God ” should contain Gen. 920-27. Concerning this passage, however, mote 
will be said. 

A. The notice the same general conceptions of God, of man’s 

relation to God, and of divine working in this section as in the previous sections. 

V TBB THBOLOOT OP P. 

(1) The repreaentatlon of God is lofty, dignified, and in striking contrast with 
that of J (see below). 

(2) The only man to be saved from the impending destruction, is one who 
is perfect and blameless (6:9), and who, like Enoch, walks with God. Noah’s 

• Tbe vertoue attempts of oommentstorf to explain this passace otberwlae are as Camlllar as 
they aze Imposelble; of. DlUnanD, Dt 0 Genesis, pp. Ul-US. 
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obedience, though mentioned by P and J, la emphasized by the former; cf. 6:22 
with 7:1. 

(8) There is nowhere any reference to altars, sacrifice, the clean and unclean; 
for according to P’s conception all these were revealed flret to Moses. Cf. 7:15,18 
with 7:2; and 9:1-17 with 8:20,21. 

(4) is destroyed because of bis wickedness, but there is something still 
beyond; there Is, In fact, a great porpoee in this destruction: the eatabUshment 
of a covenant smd the revelation of divine law. This is the supreme end which 
P has always in mind. We have here both a covenant and legislation. This Is 
the second step; the first was narrated in ch. 1, the third and fourth are still in 
the futore. 

(5) In the description of events P magnifies and dignifies the sapernatnral. 
What in J ia a natural event becomes in P the fiat of Almighty power. Note 
(a) the entrance of Noah into the ark with a pair of every kind of beast and bird 
(7:14-16), for which Jhaa no ootresponding miracle; (b) how, according to P, 
God Ttmembend Noah and every living thing, etc., in the ark; and God made a 
wind to pass over the earth and the waters assuaged, etc. (8:1), and God spoke imto 
Nook and said, Go forth, etc, (8:16,16); while, from J, we learn that when the 
rain had ceased, it began to dry up, and that Noah looked out and ascertMned for 
himself the condition of things by making an ingenious, yet natural, use of his 
dumb companions, the raven and the dove; (c) that, in general, P’s heroes never 
move without dixections from God; that these directions are always exceedingly 
explicit; and that the heroes go just so far and no farther; e. g., Noah, according 
to P, does not experiment on the state of the weather; he does not even venture 
to leave the ark for two months after “ the waters were dried up from oft the 
earth ” (8:18a); he remains quiet until God oommands him, “ Go forth ”; then he 

goes forth,” but nothing more. This conception of history, of the events in the 
lives of the patriarchs is everywhere characteristic of P, as will appear when the 
subsequent material is examined. 

S) THE THBOLOOr OF J. 

(1) The representation of Yahweh, as in the preceding sections, is rather that 
of a supernatural being than of an omnipotent God. The God who “ causes it 
to rain upon the earth,” is a somewhat different (t e., smaller, more limited) 
conception, from the Creator who opens the sluices of the “ expanse ” and unlocks 
the channels of the “abyss.” The intrigue of the “sons of God” with mortal 
women (6:1-4), together with the preconceptions on which this rests (cf. 8:22; 
11:6,7), while, everything considered, not inconsistent with the conceptions of J, 
as gathered from his material elsewhere, is far removed from anything which P 
has written. The anthropomorphisms are frequent and striking, e. g., (a) repenting 
that he baa made man (6:6); (b) dosing the door of the ark (7:16b); (c) mollified 

• . » • 

• 4 • • 
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by tbe sweel smell of the sacrifice and saying in his heart (8:20-22), “ 1 will not 
again curse the ground any more for man’s sake,” etc. 

(2) Man sustains close relations with Yahweh, has familiar intercouise with 
him and with the heavenly beings: (a] the women are chosen as wives by the 
angels (6:1-4); (b) the door of the ark is closed by Yahw^ himself (7:16b): (o) 
man is regarded with compassion by Yahweh, who will hereafter plan some other 
method of punishment. According to P, ** the earth was corrupt before God, 

and the earth was filled with violence,_for all fleeh had corrupted his way upon 

the earth” (6:11,12). J describes it as follows: ” And God saw that the wicked¬ 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually” (6:6), andyet, although because of this wicked¬ 
ness he brings upon him almost utter destruction, for this very reason, viz., the 
innate depravity of man (8d21), he will not again do this thing; since nothing is 
really to be gained by it. 

(8) In accordance with what might be expected from previous sections, tbe 
distinction of clean and unclean (clearly marked out, cf. 7:2 with 7:16,16; and 
8:20,21 with 9:1-7), the altar, the sacrifice of tbe clean, the bumt-oflering, the 
sweet smell, legitimate enough from J’s point of view, who understands all these 
to have existed from the very beginning, are in direct conflict with P’s conoeptlon 
of the gradual progress of revelation. 

(4) Compare with P’s conception of the philosophy of history (see under 6) 
above] that of J, who represents his heroes as doing what in every case seems the 
most natural thing to do. Whenever possible, divine aid is dispensed with; e. g., 
the waters run off of themselves (8:8a); once inside the ark and tbe door closed, 
Noah is able to manage for himself; various expedients ai'e employed; when he 
has learned by his own effort that the land is dry, he disembarks, makes known 
his safe arrival and secoree the promise that in the future man shall be let alone. 

Semarka.—i. The bearing of the Babylonian account of tbe deluge referred 
to above is not without interest The more important question which it raises, 
viz.. What relation exists between it and the Hebrew accounts ? is one which lies 
outside of the scope of this discussion. It seems, however, to throw some light 
upon the question in hand, and is understood by Aasyriologlsts to speak emphat¬ 
ically in favor of a double authorship of tbe Hebrew material. 

2. It is possible, pertu^, to explain away some of the facts indicated above 
in the interests of a theory maintaining a single authorship, e. g., (a) 6:6-8 belongs 
to a section which closes with a statement of tbe divine determination to destroy 
man; 6:9-18, called by critics a duplicate, is necessary to introduce an entirely 
new section; (b) tbe variation In divine names furnishes no criterion for distin¬ 
guishing documents; each word for divinity has a significant meaning; the 
change from Elobim to Yahweh in 7:1 Is intended to show that God now appears 
as the covenanbDlod; (c) in 7:16 the use of Elohlm and Yahweh presents a vivid 
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cotttrast, EloWm giviiig command concerning the beasts; Yahweh, the covenant- 
God, insuring the man’s safety by closing the ark; (d) there is no discrepancy in 
reference to the number of animals; when the command was drst given, 120 
years before the catastrophe, the number indicated was a general one; when the 
time for action arrives an additional detaU is given, vis., that of the few clean 
beasts seven shaU be taken; (e) the repeated statements concerning the entering 
of the ark, 7:648,16, only lend vividness to the narrative, and heighten its drar 
effect. Statements of a similar character conceming other points have 
been put forward. These statements are found to be in most cases unnatural 
and forced, while in some cases they are almost wholly untenable. 


V. Th« Analysis of Osn. 10:1-12:6 (Tabls of Nstions, XJlipwion, Osnsslogy, OaU 

of Abrsm). 


Of this section there is assigned to P, I) the tdledhSth of the sons of Noah, 
10:1-7,20,22,28,31,82 ; 2) the t61edh6th of Shem, 11:10-26; 8) the t61edh6th of 
Terah, 11:27,81 (worked over), 82; 12:4b,6. To J is assigned, 1) peopling of earth 
from Noah’s sons, 10:8,10-12,18-19,21,24-80 (for E’s work, see above); 2) tower 
of Babel, dispersion, Abram and bis family, 11:1-9 (see p. 66), 28-80 (exc. “T)X3 
= B); 8) call of Abram, 12:l-4a. 

1. The Language. _ ^ 

1) LANG0AOB OF P. 


10:1-7, (v nnVinnSicwnSri.of.nV^io: 
a); In TB. 8.184&A14S.26 (tU J) the UM Of iS’ 
with (8) nil' 'ja. wsulsr formula for P In 
thla abaptor: tb. 8.i,S,7,a (P); of. also Num. 
SSAS.W2.lS.»AtiaM8W»A*448: naverln 
JI; {4)MUBeformulalaTa.8,4; <5) ODinOIToS. 
ef. S:19, and in the revular formula, 10:80^1: 

(S) orrua. of. io:soai.^: (T) , of. iSn (J) 

In lOdC: (8) 0"lt (V- 6). only boro In Hex.; (») 
’33 (V. 8) (Me abore): 00) *13 (▼• 7) twloe. 

ie:soAS,ia>ak a) oninaiiToS: o orrua; 

<8) *33 {▼. «); (4) *33 (T. «>5 (4) onnoKToS 
(T.Sl); (8) on’U‘> 5 (7) PnSinCv- «>, never in 
J8, but In P twenty-edf bt tirnee. of. Oen. 88:18; 
Bx. 8:18,18; (8) llfl (t.». we above); (9>v. 88, 
the verae as a whole a formula of P, of. 10:1, 

^80.n. 


11:10-90, (1) nnSiA nSn; O) iSn (Hiph.) 
In each verw down toBS; (8) the form of the 
eatiTe materlaL 

ii:zT,»A 0) nnSin hSk ;« rSin , twioo; 
m Onura *1111(7) not found In JX; oooura In 
11:88 and 18:7, where it Is probably B: JB 
makes tbe land of Abram's nativity ‘'the eity 
of Kahor" and “Baran,” of. 84:10; 87:48; IS: 
10; 80:4; (4) the caloulatlon of a«e (r. 88). 
18:4b,&, (1) the ealeulaxion of age (4b): (A 
and Bta'l, Of. tbe subst. In A Ben. 14: 
11,18,16, twioo, U: 18:14; in P. Oen. 18:6: Bum. 
16:88: 88:8: tbe verb alto in 81:18; 80:0; 48:8; 
a regular formula of P, neither verb nor subet- 
ooourring in JA whleb always usee n3pO • 


S) LAN0UA08 OF J. 


ifemort.—Gen. 9:18-27 properly connects with this section, 9:18,19 (whether 
J or B) being the heading of J’s table of nations, 9:20-27 being a prophetic 
description of the three great races corresponding to ch. 49. 
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d) *lV I whloh 18 oot safflel«]itt7 pre* 

ftod exact tm P, who (lee ebore) uw* 
tSitI'* Um unJrertiU llak of ell J’a geneeloglee, 
at. elio ]0:13,»4»( niO; tS:B; (O 

Snn (Me above, oo 4:80): ($) (of. 6:4); 
< 4 ) ri’n ion (of. 4:»b, eto.)( ^\ 3 i twloe 
(8) mrr twioe; m p-Sj? (of. *34>. 

10:18-80, (1) •h' (Tt. 18,)Q: (E) yifi (T. 18), of. 
P, 10:W8: {» S nS; (T. 8), of. 4:88; 10«, Dot 
found In P; (4) Kin 01; (8) iSs (v. 881, not 
found elsewbore, of. ▼. 18 and P, ve. 8,88; (0) 
iS': (7) of. 8f:8B; Nnm. 84:81: but of 

tbe location of a people not found In P. 

11:1A a) nfll7. 0''^3T . of. to P niKpS, 10: 
64031: (2) DlpO (MO under *'matertal*‘): (8) 
n;?p3i not In P; of. Joeb. 11:8,11: 18:7 (D on 
b^of JB): (4) VIS'* oal7b««,M:10(J)aod‘ 
14:1,9(7). 

113, <1} in;7^~SK ETK. never to P, who ueee 
ETK ETK, or more frequently VHK-Sk 17'K ; 
eieo.lnJB, 11:7; 16:10; 81:49; 48:88; Ex. 11:8; 
18:7,16: 81:14,1636; tt:e4.lS: 98:87: 88:11; (8 
3n* (V. 4) oot to P. but of. 11:7; t9;n; 88:1; 
88:16; 4705,14; Ex. 1:10; Joeb. 18:4; (8) nisS 
end pS. not to P, in JB eieven timee; (4) 


*1:^1], not In P, of. 14:10; Bx. 8:8; (8) ‘lon, to 
tble eenae not to P, of. Bx. 1:14. 

11:4,a) an'; (8) VuD, atooll^; 8631 <Jor 
fi), to Ponly ee eproperDune; (8) |fi, of. 8:8; 
W I’m, not In P. but to JB, 10:18; 110.8,9; 
490; Ex.6:U; Num. 10:86. 

113A a) nin'; C*) *n' of nwi' , nover to P. 
who mekee Ood “eppetr” (1S:8); (8) Sll9> 
11:4; (4) DIKn '13, of. DlKn mj3 (•0}:(S) 
rrn’ <▼. o); (8)nflur; (7) SSn; (» nn]rt (•) 

Dat, not eleewbere In Hex. 

11:7-8,0) 3n'; CD IT; 3) nfl»; (4) r'K 
inj?*) 5 (6) Tnrv (v.8>; (O pC; (T) | 3 -Sjli (8) 

nw twloo; m I'lD (▼.9). 

1138-80, (D riV710, lo P ■ “ bom," “ pro- 
ceoy," n'3 betof added to elynlfy tbe place 
where bom (Lev. 18:9), but to JB s "fatber- 
lend," of. 18:1; 84:4,7; 913,18: 88:10; 48:7; 
Num. 10:80; (f) '3K twice, of. 9:18; 10:81; tt: 
81. ete.; (8) D8n....C9. of. 4:St, not In P; (4) 
nip^. elaoS631; 8831; Bx.fS'JO, but not to 
P; ® iSl, only here. 

18:l-to, (1) nin'; (8) mSo (of. 113»; (8) 
Via (verb), oooe to P (Num. 4:6, lew of Ned- 
rite), inJS, twenty Umee; (4) 11M:(S) mrr(T.4). 


f. The Style.—The old charaetoristica H>pear. 
may be cited. 


1) THB errTLB op p. 


Some of tbe apeciflc cases 


(1) le Aaraderized by a tysUmcUic arrangement of maUriai, as seen In (a) tbe 

introductory formula n‘?X 11:10); (b) Uie division under Hi)* 

(vs. S-6); on (vs. 6,7,20); Qiy (vs. 22,28,32); (o) tbe order of names beginning 
with tbe youngest that be may come to tbe eldest last and so cany on tbe descent 
from Adam through Sbem in tbe line of tbe eldest son; (d) the colophon which 
closes each group, cf. vs. 5,20,81; (e) tbe concluding colophon to the whole table 
(y. 32); (f) the formal genealogy of ten members (counting Noah) branching into 
three with the tentti member (cf. ch. 6). 

(2) la minuto, Aronological, «c{enft)1e, as seen in (a) the etlinological classi¬ 
fication of the nations (vs. 6,20,81) after their families,*’ “ after their tongues,” 
” In their lands,” ” after their nations(b) tbe statistical character of this table 
as compared with that of J in the same chapter, which contains much historical 
and geographical material; (c) the precise statistics of Terah's migration (11:81), 
cf.21;8; 26:12,10; 28:9,etc.; (d) the statement of Tenh’s age and death (11:82); 
(e) the statement of Abram’s age when he resumes the journey (12:4b,6); (b) the 
regular formula for moving, “ took his wife, and Lot his brother’s son and all the 
substance which he bad gathered,” etc., cf. 81:18; 86:6; 46:6. 
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(S) U rigid ond aiereotwwi, ad seen in (a) jin'TVl i 0>) repeated 
colophon (sea above); (c) the repetition of many phrases (see below); (d) the ab¬ 
sence of all varUtion, feeUng, poetical touch; (e) the frame-work everywhere 
visible, etc. 

<4) 7j iierbose and rtpAxUow, as seen in (a) the long drawn out genealogical 
table of 11:10-82, cf. 5; (b) the phrases which make up the colophon; (c) 
“Abram, hla son,” " Lot, the son of Haran, his son’s son“ Sarai, his daughter- 
in-law, the wife of Abram, hie eon,” etc. (11:81), of. 21:8; 26:12,10; 28:9, etc.; 

(d) “ to go to the land of Canaan, and they came into the land of Canaan ” (12:6); 

(e) the redundancy of the second part of 10:1. 

it THE STTLB OF J. 

(1) 2» ftdl and flowing, as in all previous sections of J. 

(2) Ja characterized by the introduiAion of eSjory ond prediction, as seal in (a) the 
allusion to Nimrod, the hunter (10:0); (b) the reference to the beginning of the 
Assyrian empire (10:10); (c) the story of the conspiracy against heaven, and the 
dispersion (11:1-0); (d) the blessing pronounced on Abram (12:1-8). 

(8) U pietureeque and poetical, as seen in (a) the discursive character of J’s 
table as compared with P’s, interrupting the list to relate an anecdote in order to 
account for a current saying (10:0), to give scraps of hlstorial information (10:11, 
14) or geographic^ material (10:10,80); (b) the varied form of the material, cf. 
T. 16 with vs. 21,26,26; (c) the interest maintained all through by means of 
little reminders of history attached to their names, and descriptions of character, 
e. g., “ Nimrod be was a mighty hunter; “ Shem he was the father of Eber; 
“ Casluhim ” -the Philistines came from thence; (d) the description of the whole 
earth aa of one speech (11:1); (e) the characteristic explanation of the name 
Babel (11:0); (f) the contrast between J’s heading (9:18,10), and that of P 
( 10 : 1 ). 

(4) la ontftropomorpftic, as seen in the representations of Yahweh: (a) the 
expression “mighty hunter before Yahweh;” (b) the descending of Yahweh to 
see the danger which was threatening heaven (ll:6)j (c) the fear that man will 
soon prove so strong as that nothing will be out of his reach; (d) the exhortation 
to those about him to go down and confound the multitude (11:7). 

(5) la antiquarian, showing special interest in sacred places and connecting 
with these plac« old stories. We notice in connection with Baron, the first 
instance of this inteiest In the material which follows, hardly a story is related 
which does not attach itself to some sacred place, tree or fountain, cf. the stories 
connected with Bethel, Beersheba, Shechem, etc., etc. 

S. The Jfoterial.—This may best be considered in a series of remarks. 

1. At first sight, the whole of ch. 10, If the claims heretofore made for P 
are of any value, would seem to be from that writer. Is not the entire chapter 
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a list of names ? But if tbs linguistic peculiarities of F and J, noted In ehs. 1'9, 
be followed in this ch.,itis found to divide itself Into two diviaiona; and we 
have here a repetition of what has met us before, viz., two treatments of the 
same subject. 

2. The aim of the Bedactor in this ch. has been to fit the two tables together, 
in such a way as that they shall supplement each other, rather than to give us 
two parallel tables. In doing this, be has of comae made nmny omissions; yet, 
notwithstanding hia effort to accomplish this, there still exist evidences of a 
double frame-work, and also of duplication of material. Here may be noticed 
the following points: (a) The head of P*8 table is 10:1, that of J’s9:18,19, and 
these stand in significant contrast; (b) P closes each division of his table with a 
colophon, 10:6,20,81, J closes each division with a description of the region occu¬ 
pied by the nations enumerated; hut of these descriptions only two remain, vs. 
19 and 80; (c) P introduced each division by a formula, flfl' (10:2), Qn ’33 
(10:6), 0^ (10:22), J Introduced hia diviaiona as In 10:21 . 

but of the three headings only this one remains. It is really surprising that R 
retained as much of the characteristic element of each table as Is found; in this 
connection may be noted that (d) 12:4a is duplicated In 12:4b,6; (e) 11:80 is 
duplicated In 16:1. 

8. In 10:7(P) we read (important words undersoored): “And the sons of 
Cush; (S<6a Havilah, and Sabtab, and Raamab, and Sabteca; and the 

sonsofRaamah; SAebu (}f3B>),and Dedan.” In 10:28,29 (J) we read as among the 
sons of Joktan (v. 26): “ Obal, and Ablmael, and Sheba Ophlr, and 

HavUah.^* P makee Sheba and Havllab sons of Ham (through Cush); J makes 
them sons of Sbem (through Joktan). It is possible that there may have been 
two nations for each of the ntunAs, But ainoe the “ dwelling of those mentioned 
in vs. 28,29 was (v. 80) in the same general direction (S. £.) as that of the Sheba and 
Havilah of v. 7, and since bet one Sheba and Havilah are known to the Scriptures, 
these being prominent Arabian tribes, there seems to be little ground for doubting 
the identity (cf. Gesenlus, 10th edition, which recognizee the existence of two 
Havilah»s (p. 262), but \mder {<32^ (p. 828) remarks, “ The different statements 
exhibit different sources ”). Theee cannot be the names of persons, in which case 
there would be little objection to the other explanation. 

4. There Is little or no narrative In this section of P, and hence croas refer¬ 
ences cannot be expected; it may, howevor, be noted that (a) 10:1 fits on well to 
9:17; (b) 10:82 is followed appropriately by 11:10; (c) 11:82 connects well with 
11:27 (or according to Well, with 11:28); (d) 12:4b follows naturally 11:82; (e) 
11:10 agrees with 10:22, because a comparison of the names with their position on 
the map shows that in ch. 10, P enumeratee according to geographical position and 
not age; (f) 11:10 connects this section also with 6:82; 7:0; 8:18,14,and P’s 
chronology In general; It may be asked: If Noah was 600 years old (i. e., in his 
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501st year) wben hebe^t Sbem (5:82), and was 600 years old when ttie deluge 
came (7:6), and Axpacbsad was born two years after the deluge (11:10), must not 
Shem have been 102,rather than 100, years old when Arpachsad was bom? But 
P is a close calculator. Bhem and Arpachsad were “ begotten at the time 
mentioned, not “horn/* and the statement in 11:10 harmonizes exactly with the 
other texts cited. 

5. There are several references in J to the soctions preceding: (a) 10:8,6 is 
an allnsion to the “heroes’* whose origin was given In 6:1-4; (b) 10:25b points 
forward to the story of the dispersion, 11:1-9; (e) 10:10 refers to the “Babel” 
and “Shinar” of 

6. Even by the superfioal reader there is felt a difficulty in pas^g from cb. 
10 to eh. 11. This difficulty with others may be stated: (a) In ch. 10 the nations 
of the earth are settled “after their families, after their tongues (note this ex¬ 
pression), after their nations ” (10:Sl). But in 11, without a word of warning, we 
are carried back to the time when “ the whole earth was of one language mid of 
one speechand the whole process of diffusion and differentiation of lauguage, 
which had just been accomplished in one way, is now done over again in quite a 
different way (conceming this difference, see later). Cb. 10 describes the peopling 
of the earth, and nlludes incidentally to the differences of speech; ch. 11:1-9 gives 
an account of the supernatural way in which the differences In human speech 
arose, and the consequent scattering of what was a homogeneous Tnaa* into differ¬ 
ent parts of the earth. Is it conceivable that the same anthor wrote both ? (b) 
But to what period does 11:1 refer? We are told that, at this time, “the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech;” also, that vast multitudes unite In 
an effort to build a tower which shall reach heaven; again, that the purpose of 
this effort is, “ leet we be scattered on the face of the whole earth ”; and still 
further, that Tahweh is so greatly impressed with the vastnees of theix united 
strength, that he himself declares that unless this united action is interrupted, 
there will be nothing too great for them; and so he scatters them abroad upon 
the whole earth. What period will cover all these statements ? (1) Certainly not 
that hfftrrt the deluge, for the writer is evidently speaking of a present Babel, and 
of preaent peoples; besides 10:25 would seem to be a reference to this story. 
(2) Then it must be after the deluge, but how long after? 10:10 says either that 
KImrod founded Babel (how, then, was it built by “ the whole earth ” (4:8)?), or, 
better, that it was not built by Nimrod, but having been founded in a precedix^ 
generation, existed in his day. The preceding gmieration was that of Cush; but 
at that time the total population of the earth was only sixteen families, even sup¬ 
posing all the sons of Shem, Ham and Japheth to have lived, married and had 
children; while if we include as separate families those of Noah, Shem, Ham and 
Japheth, there were twenty. But is it so remarkable a fact, as the narrative would 
seem to Indicate, that twenty families should speak one language ? Would twenty 
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families make up the mighty multitude of the story ? Would twenty familiee be 
so impressed with their vast numbers as to undertake such work with such a 
purpose? Would Yahweh be represented as alarmed because of the encroach* 
ments of such a number ? Would not twenty families scattered over the entire 
earth make a very sparse population ? (8) The difficulty still exists if the position 
of 10:26 is adopted; for (the of v. 21 and the whole of v. 24 — R) Pel ^ 

is no further removed from Sbem than was Nimrod from Ham. (4) £ven grant* 
ing the genuineness of 10:24, and understanding the period to be that of the fifth 
generation, we do not find the “multitudes” demanded by the story, (c) Oh. 11: 
1-9 is therefore incongruous (I) with the P-element of ch. 10, for there the differ¬ 
ences of language are already spoken of as in existence; (2) with the J-element of 
cb. 10, although the writer recognizes it in v. 26, at the same time adopting a 
different theory as to the whole matter; (8) with any deluge story whatever, for 
It will not stand either before or after the deluge; (d) the people described in 11; 
1-9, however, seem to be related to those (1) who Intrigued with the sons of Qod 
(6.1-4); (2) whose first migration was “ eastward from Eden, In the land of Nod *’ 
(4:16), and who are still journeying In the East; (8) who bad built a city and cul¬ 
tivated the arts (4:17-24); (4) who had begun to multiply upon the earth (6:1), 
and whose life was limited to 120 years to prevent their attaining too much infiu- 
ence (6:3) \ (6) whose numbers are now (11:1) so great as to arouse new anxiety 
and compel Yahweh again to interfere or “nothing will be wlthholden from 
them ” (for the connection of these various passages see pp. 62,68). 

7. The table in 11:10-26 is (a) intended to serve the same purpose as that con¬ 
tained in ch. 6, viz., to famish a list of the names connecting two important 
periods; (b) arranged on the same plan as that in cb. 5, except that it is shortened 
by omitting, (1) the total sum of years and (2) the concluding clause “ and be 
died”; bnt(o), according to the Hebrew text, consists of nine tnat-jw/t of ten 
members, unless (1) Abraham is taken as the tenth corresponding to Noah of the 
first table (but he corresponds to Shem, not Noah), (2) after the example of the 
Sept, (which has inserted p^p before * & suspicious inseitLon In view of 
the use of in the preceding table, and the fact that the numbers of Bbelab 
(180,880) are given to him) we suppose that one name has been omitted, a suppo¬ 
sition exceedingly probable under all the circumstances; (d) as differently repro¬ 
duced in the versions as was oh. 6 (see DUL <n loe.). 

A Th6 Theology. 

1) THH THBOLOOY OF P. 

(1) Since P’s material in this section consists only of (a) a list of nations 
derived from Noah’s sons (in 10); (b) a list of Shem’s descendants Uuongh ten 
generations (11:10-26); (c) five verses relating to the migration of Terah and tlie 
jouxceyof Abram (11:27,31,82; 12;4bA}, thweis nothing which throws addltlosml 
light upon the conception of Ood entertained by that writer. 
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(2) In the former mmativee, P hae always magnifled and emphasized ttie 
Bupematmal, while J has everywhere described events in a much more natural 
way (cf. pp. 60,61). Is not the method in this eectlon reversed? Does not P 
famish the natuialisUc Interpretation of that most wonderful fact, viz-, the dif¬ 
ferences of speech, while J gives the supeniatural account? So it would seem; 
but note that (a) what P gives us is not one story substituted for another; he 
simply moves on in the rigid, stereotyped style which has characterized him 
from the beginning; he is limited to the m i “d consequently has 

nothing to pve but a table; (b) J himself has done practlcaBy the same thing; 
for, as has already been indicated, 11:1-9 is not originally the work of J, but of 
some other writer, and either taken up by J later, or combined wite J by B; (e) 
the representation of Yahweh in 11:1-9 is one which P would not have accepted; 
for the introduction of such a storj- by P is inconceivable; (d) it is not quite cor¬ 
rect to say that P substitutes the supernatural for the natural. His peculiarity 
is rather that, having accepted the miraculous in a given case, he dignifies 
and magnifies It; he makes his repreeentotion oonsistent with his conception of 

(8) P does not tMnfc it necessary to state formany the reason for God’s choice 
of Abram (cf. on the other hand, J in 16:6). His method of presentation, how¬ 
ever, suggests the reason, viz.. Abram is the eldest son of the eldest son as far 

back as Adam. This was reason enough. 

(4) The time of Teiah’s migration is not, in P’s mind, so important a period 
as J makes it. There la no occasion yet for an interposition of God, for a the- 
ophany. The regular scheme roUs on with its bare chronology of names and dates 
until when Abram is 99 years old. God appears to him, promises Isaac and ordains 
in the same stereotyped and redundant forms of expression, the covenant of cu> 
cumcUion (17). 

*) THB THBOLOGT OP J. 

(1) The representations Of Yahweh are Similar to those already familiar. We 

find him (a) connected in some way with Nlmred in the form of a popular proverb 
(10:9); (b) oomlng down to see what the children of men are doing (18:21), to see 
if the report couceming Sodom’s wickedness is really true; (c) alarmed because 
of the audacious attempts of men (11:8); (d) scattering mankind lest they become 
too strong (11:7); with which we may compare (e) man’s expulsion from Eden 
because of his presumption (8:22), and (f) tbe stiuggle with Jacob (82:27). The 
fact that some of these representations are in material which was not original with 
J, does not affect the question; for in accepting the material he adopts as his 
own the representation. 

(2) J holds tenWwellers and shepherds in high esteem; city-builders and 
artisans are wicked men. Shamelessness (the account is so meagre as to leave 
the matter quite indefinite) is abhorred (»-.26-27). Dronkennese is not so dis- 
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creditable as to prevent the transmisaion of Yahweh’s blessing and curse by the 
utterance of one thus overcome. If we may for a moment anticipate, we find In 
bis material the great mass of that undesirable matter of which Gen. 19:80-88; 
96:22-28; 26:8; 80:14-16,88-48; 84 (the J portion); 88; 89; 49:4; Ex. 4:24-26 
are examples. This is for the most part avoided by P. 

(8) The prophetic statemente in 12:1-8 are important in makiog an estimata 
of J’s theological conceptions; they constitute a part of that most wonderful 
series which includes (a) 8:14,16, the struggle between mankind and sin; (b) 6:29, 
the help and consolation which is to come through Noah; (e) 8:21,22 the assnr- 
ance that another deluge shall not come; (d) 9:26-27, the predictive words con¬ 
cerning Shem, Canaan and Japheth. P contains no such element. Without 
going into the details of this passage, it will be seen that J (a) inteii^ts the 
divine purpose as to the future of Abram’s family; (b) indicates the features of 
the future; (c) announces that the future of all other nations will be determined 
by their attitude toward this family. 

(4) Id this section there has been no occasion for reference to altars, shrines, 
sacriboe, etc. 

VI. The more Detailed Analysis oif the J DooomeBt. 

When the P-elements of 1:1-12:6 are separated, they are found to constitute 
a complete uni^,—a systematic, consistent whole, as far as the material under 
consideration continaes. J, though much more homogeneous after the removal 
of P, has already been seen to contain certain incongruous elements, the chief of 
which were the passages inconsistent with the story of the deluge. Thus far 
nothing has been lost in considering the elements of J together, for while differ¬ 
ing from each other in a most striking way in respect to material,” they are, for 
the most part, one in language,” “style,” and “theology,” and in these respects 
stand in the same contrast to P. The more important of the passages thus to be 
distinguished and the grounds for the separation may be considered briefly.* Un¬ 
derstanding, for the sake of convenience, that portion of J, as a whole, which 
includes the deluge-story and the material consistent with that story, to be js, the 
remaining portions will be called Ji. Such a terminology naturally suggests that 
is older than J^; but leaves entirely open the question whether Ji is to be 
as the orlgiDaL, being an intarpolatioo; or js is the real J, having 
been Incorporated. 

* The exfftaooe of tbo tn*ir>ls doM oot rest opoo the qaestios of direne eleneou la J. It 
v&B Dot theorlglDal purpose to lattodaoe this qoestion; butstaoeCDspreseatstlonof the ■uh- 
Jeocu found Id Oen. vouMbe msnlfestiv loeomplete without this part: (S)ttals addi¬ 

tional analysis rests iargely upon but ooe of the four Hoes of argument generally employed. 
Tla., the argument from “ mateilal.” and thus preeeots an opportunity ft>r testing the vslue of 
thU argoment when It atsnds alone: O) the detailed Interpretation of Oeo. If any aoaly- 

sis Is aooepted, Is dtSeolt except upon a oonalderatlon of the points here Inroleed, It seems best 
to make at least a brief presentation of this matter. 
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1. Gen. 4:17-24, upon a careful examination, prewnta the following dlfflcul- 

ties as the text now stands: 

1) The section 4:2-16 relates how Cain becomes a murderer, a fugitive, an 
outcast from the society of men, dreading even to meet men,-a typical 
4:17-24, on the other hand, preB4sntB Cain as an agriculturist, building a city (vs. 
1718) as If there had never been an event like that narrated in vs. 2-16. 

’ 2) The present text furnishes no answer to the old qnestion, as to where 
Cain obtained his wife; as it nowxeads, nothing could be more abrupt or difficult 
than V. 17.« and Cain knew his wife.** etc. EvidenUy this is a section of some 
different account in which the attendant drcumatancea were dilfewnt, and the 
popular query, so often ridiculed, has a critical basis. 

8 ) Cain, we are told in v. 17 “ was buUding a dty.’* This ImpUes a number 
of men, and for this statement the original narrative must have furnished a 
ground; but it is more difficult to find even a smaU number of men at this junc¬ 
ture, to find for Cain a wife. 

4 ) The writer in 4:2 calls Abel a “keeper of sheep,” but in 4:20 Jabal is 
termed “the father of such as dwell in tents and have cattle,” a designation 
^ch the context shows clearly to mean “father of shepherds,” “the original 

shepherd.” _ ^ . , , 

6 ) The whole purpose of 4:17-24 is to explain the origin of the arte and of 

clviltaUon; note the referencee to (a) the 8rrt city; (b) polygamy; (o) tent and 
shepherd life; (d) mnsie; (e) manufacture of iron and bronie instruments. Fur¬ 
thermore the clvfllzatton, the origin of which the writer here describes, is the 
dviliratton of hla own times. This could hare been written only by one who 
knew of no interruption of homan history by the deluge. 

6 ) The seeming reference in v. 24 to v. 16 would seem, in spite of all these 
conslderatioiis, to show a close connection; but a study of the different senses m 
which Dp* ^ ^ paasagee, serves really to support the idea 

of different authorship.* 

2. Gen. 6:1-4 presents the following difficulties: 

1) Although evidently Intended as an introduction to the deluge story, it 
does not in any satisfactory sense serve this end. And besides, it Is superfluous, 

since 6:6-8 itself furnishes a complete introduction. 

2) In its present connection, the 120 years of v, 8 are thought to indicate the 
time during which mankind shonld still be allowed to exist upon the earth, a 
period of respite; but (a) 6:4 shows couciusively that the writer of these words 
knew of no story of the deluge (see below); (b) such a respite Is nowhere else 
referred to; (o) according to 7:4 seven days are considered sufficient for the warn¬ 
ing. The 120 years, in the mind of the writer, constituted the maximum of 
human life; a limit is set in order to prevent man’s attaining too great power. 

I’se^BuOdeTwe [7r0eMMeM«. pp. 18MC. 
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8 ) This section (6:1-4) precedes the deluge, in which all mankind except 
Koah’s family perished; and yet It gives us the origin of the Nepbilim, who are 
still living at the time of the exodus (Num. 16:88), and of the i of whom 

one was Nimrod. Its contents are therefore entirely inconsistent with the idea 
of a deluge, and consequently with J, who narrates the deluge. 

8 . Gen. 9:20-27 also presents difficulties which can only be explained upon 
the supposition of a separate authorship: 

1) Just as In 4:17-26 the chief idea was that of the origin of arts and civQlsa* 

tion (Cain, a city-builder; Jabal, Jnbal, Tnbal, each the Inventor of a distinct art; 
Nimrod a so here Noah is a husbandman, a rdle quite distinct from that 

of a navigator. 

2) The actions here ascribed to his sons are hardly what would be expected of 
men over one hundred years of age, or of maiiied men. They point rather to chil¬ 
dren playing around the tentrdoor. .It is further to be noted that there Is but one 
tent (“ the tent ”), which presumably was occupied by the father and three sons. 

8 ) It is very difficult to explain why a curse should be pronounced by Noah 
upon the head of an innocent party, though a child of the true offender. The 
various explanations suggested are entirely unsatisfactory. 

4) The story cannot be assigned to a period preceding the deluge; and obvi¬ 
ously It cannot be made an introduction to the table of nations. 

6 ) The three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, claselhed 
according to types of civilization. This would seem to be sufficient; it would, at 
all events, be inconsistent with this to classify the world again under another 
triad, as is done in ch. 10. This song takes a more narrow outlook, vis., Sbem 
(a Israel), Japheth (» Fbceaicia), the one spread abroad over the earth, Canaan, 
the servant of servants, i. e. the Canaanite in subjection to the yoke of Israel and 
Fboenida (partners in a brotheriy covenant, ef. Amos 1:9). Befeienoe is made 
only to the ancestry of the Palestinian nations (cf. Budde in hoc.). 

6 ) But what is the point of connection between the Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan of this passage and the Shem, Ham and Japheth of ch. 10. In the 
adjustment of history after the deluge, in which all mankind perishes, the hero 
of the deluge, Noah, must be made the ancestor of all races. Ji, who knew of no 
deluge, represented the sons of Noah as the ancestors of the Palestinian imtions; 
J3 takes a broader conception. Noah’s sons are the anoestors of all nations: 
Sbem represents Asia; Japheth, Europe; but Canaan will not answer for Africa. 
The native Egyptian word for Egypt, ^ introduced, and the triad readjusted 
according to the order of importance, Shem, Ham, Japheth. To make as little 
change as possible it is added that Ham is the father of Canaan. 

7) Canaan, according to vs. 26,26, is to be a “servant of servants** to his 
brethren; now Canaan's brethren are Cush, Mlzraim, Put (10:6); but the follow¬ 
ing verses show that the “ brethren ** are Shem and Japheth, to whom, for their 
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paternal regard, this honor ia given over the youngest. Noah's bods in this pas¬ 
sage are therefore Shem, Japheth and Canaan. 

8) Put all this together, regard the words OK DH as the insertion of 

B, read vs. 20-27, and the whole passage is plain and unambiguous. Canaan is 
pimished because Canaan committed the injury. 

4. Gen. 11:1-9 was fully considered above pp. 66, 67; the considerations 

need not be repeated. 

Bwnarifef.—1. It is to be kept in mind that (a) tlie general question of the 
analysis is not concerned In this more minute analyiiis of the J-elements, except in 
80 far as it is necessary, when once the work has been undertaken, to bring It to a 
satisfactory conclusion; (b) it is in reference to the origin and relation of these 
separate elements thatcritics differ from each other, and not in reference to either 
the portions to be assigned J as a whole, or the particular passages which are 
reooguized as distinct from each other. 

2. Wellhausen, Bud., Kuen. and Kitt. pracUcally agree in reference to Ji, as 

follows: 

1) As to amount. 

(1) Chfl. 2;4b-8:24, the story of Eden, the fall, the driving forth.* 

(2) Ch. 4:l,2b6,16b-24, a seven-linked genealogy dividing with Lamech, the 
seventh, into three, viz. Jabal. Jubal, and Tubal, who (a) are the ancestors of the 
race, viewed from the stand-point of occupation or mode of life, {b) correspond to 
the Shem, Ham and Japheth of J^. , 

(8) 6:1-4 -j- 10:9, the story of the origin of the Nephilimt (cf. Num. 18:83). 

(4) (8:29) 950-27 (exc. DH in v. 22 E), Noah, the husbandman, who 

dlsoovera the vine and takes away the curse; his drunkennees; his prophetic 
song of the Palestinian nations^ (Israel, Phcenlcia and Canaan). 

(6) 11:1-9, the confusion of tongues and disperrion from BabeL 

(6) The matter, now lost, originally underlying 10:21,26; 11:10-26, a second 
seven-linked genealogy, beginning with Shem, and ending with Terah, father of 
Ahrem, Nabor and Haian. 

(T) 11:28-80 (worked over); 12:1-8. Details concerning Abram’s family and 
migration. 

2) As to Tdaiion with /».• This first history was enlarged by J^l who (1) 
adopted the Mesopotamian story of Hasisadra and the flood; (2) borrowed from J' 
the name Noah (6:29); (8) changed Ji’s genealogical table by Inserting the names 
“ Seth ” and “ Enosh,” and altering slightly the other names, thus securing the 

• The aiRUmente tor re^ardlnr thle eectioa bb Ji ere much leaa MtisfBctwr than thoeo ur»ed 
tor the other paaeagM, aad to bare not beeo toocbed upon abora. 

♦ Ibere ia here a alight Tariadon of opinion, cf. H*b*aica, VoL IV., p. fSS. 

t AcooTTling to Budde 6) preoeded 4). . . v . ^ 

I Badde makea J* an Indapondent biatory. Cb wbenoe P obtained material for ob-1. C»> traoee 
of which remain in l:«)a,J0-lB; 8united with Ji by another writer who waa author of 
i;Z-lSa. 
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namber Um which made the genealogy correspond to that of Hasisadra; (4) 
oonnectedhis new table with by means of 4r26^; added 9:18,19; 10:8-19 
(in part), 21 (in part), 28>80, a table of nations, derived from Shem, Ham 
(substitated for Canaan in Jt) and J^pheth; (6) adopts the genealogy of Abram 
from J^. 

8. DUlmann* separates the same passages, with, however, some slight varia¬ 
tions : (1) eh. 2:4b-8:24 is (as we have designated it) except 8:20 and 8:10-15 
(14); (2) 4:17-24 Is J7, but based entirely upon an earlier source (DiUmann, E), 
(4:1-16 being misplaced); (8) 6:1-4 is from an earlier source; (4) 9:20-27 from a 
special source to be followed by 9:18,19, while 10:9,24 and perhaps 14 are by B; 
(6) 11:1-9, originally in a connection which did not tnclnde a knowledge of the 
deluge, but adopted by J and now in a true sense J’s. 


TIL A Osnaral Rainune of th« Qrotmd OovoroA 

We may now consider, upon the basis of the entire material, the state of the 
case. What are the facts and the considerations ? 

1. Zanguope.—If we, provisionally, divide chs. 1:1-12:5 Intotwo portiona, the 
division being based upon a difference of style (strongly marked), a difference of 
statement in the handling of practically the same material, a difference of theo- 
l<^cal conception, does this division find any support in the linguistic phenomena 
presented? 

Let ns consider the facts as obt^ed from an examination of the chapters:— 


1) The total vocabulary of the section is.. 485 words. 

2) Of the 485, those used by P alone number.. 118 ** 

3) M u u « J “ 246 “ 

4) “ “ P’s total usage is therefore. 2S9 “ 

6) M « J’8 " ** . 867 “ 

6) “ “ P and J use in common. 121 “ 

7) The total occurrence of words in the section Is. 8727 ** 

8) Of the 8727 P has. 1858 « 

9) « “ J « . 1762 “ 

ifl) ** “ B “ . 107 “ 

11) P usee 289 words in 1858 forms, each word. 7.77 times. 

12) J uses 867 words in 1762 forms, “ . 4.8 “ 

18) P uses 239 words in about 150 verses, for each verse— 1.58 new words. 
14) J usee 887 words In about 140 verses, for each verse ... 2.62 “ 


• 8o slK). eweQdaUv. Kautssch and SooId. 
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16) Of the 118 words used by F alone* those fairly charao* 


teristlc number. 66* 

16) Of the 246 words used by J alone, those fairly cbarao- 

teristic number. IMt 

That is* in Genesis 1-12. 


Bemarks. —1. As has before been said, the argument from language possesses 
the least weight. It is only when connected with the others that its real Influence 
is exerted. It cannot be accidental that, with a change of style, matter and the¬ 
ology, there is also a change of language. 

2. The fact that F uses only 239 words in 160 veraes, and uses them in 1868 
forms is in striding contrast with J’s usage of 867 words in 140 veraes, used only 
in 1762 forms. The additional fact that F has only 1.68 new words for verse, 
while J has 2.62, accords well with P’s rigid, stereotyped, verbose and repetitious 
stylets over ag^nst J*b free and picturesque style. 

8. In the consideration of this point, it must be remembered that we are not 
dealing with a modem language, nor even with an ancient language like or 
Greek; but with a language remarkable for its Inflexibility. When it is i^pre- 
oiated that writings acknowledged to be a thousand yean apart present few 
more differences than are sometimes found in the work of one man in our times, 
these peculiarities, insignificant as they may appear* are nevertheless very note¬ 
worthy. 

S. Style.—If we make a rough division of 1:1-12:6 into two parts, baaing it 
upon the oocurrence, say, of twenty or twenty-five characteristic words, upon 

• ( 1 ) nSait; ® crnSit; w '3jn ’3H ; (« "in nnit; ® j (<Uft); (q nrrna; m na' 'ja; w 
; (D nw^a; ao» *>33; mi yi3; (m> noj; oa nmn; w nm; a« Snan; a« I'Sin: 
at) ‘7iaon; a® nna D*pn; < 1 ® I'Tnnn t (»»"u? 5 cm) rrn (wud bean}; (ss} pjtn n'n ? (O) 
nn: (84i aery pT; m eraa; <«> -iera-Sai W) loa j c*® Dn'ninwroS; (s® tkd; o® mm $ 
01 } po I 0 ® nattSo: m n'nwo: (M) nap3: (b® iao: o® oxy <■ seir-oozDe); on la*}) inn 
; rt® T»fi K3X; <«6 irw; (41) iriK mx; (4» oSx; (4® ; (44) HDip 5 (4® nn 

0”n 5 (4® aruT; o® rat j (i® ; (isj y'pn 5 oo) naer 5 (sw y^9 (vb.); (b® per (nouaj; < 5 ® 

oinn; (84) p3n; css) omn; (6® ni*6in. 

toiSmt; (® n’K;(8)in»in inyn Sk erK;(5) nS Sk; (®'a 3 H; (T) »)»tj (8)*ni«; 

(® pma; 0 ® D’nSn '-la; ow niaya; (i» nypa 5 (i» ; (i« Vu; a® wn o:; a® »*)3 5 

a® oerj; (10) |n; (i® dtkti (eom. Bonn): w noTKTi.: flU) pmns 0® ' 3 K KiH; 0® oysn: 
(U) na'w na*)n s m mn; m Kan; m mian; <«) Sin; (») pSn: (w SSn; oi) on; (i® 
lonj (8»’ran;04)n'in;(B®pn{ (a®*una;(»r)3>B (phy*.);(8»yT(peo.»o*e);(8®arr; (4® 

mn’! (41) nS’ (beset, tn QU); (4® (4® rpy - ( 4 ® ; (4® nr ; (4S> mp'; (4® na { (4® 

ima-Sa; (4® mja; an) mSaS t m d’o’S ; <b® VriD; (s® mSio'; {S4) mo; (56) nara; (s® 
nno 8 (IT) 1BD! (5® ^aon 'o; (w> noao; (W) todd ; (an m3D; m nnio: (a® p kxd ; 
(84)133 8(8® Dn3; (8® Dn3 (repent); <87)Wni; »8>y(J3; (88) nfi3 8 (T® 0’‘783 8 (71) >’J)3; (T® AOW 
D”n 8 (7® 130 8 (74) "TWH lay 8 (75) n^y 8 <7® iiy 8 (77) nSy (etorifloa); (78> p Sy 8 ct® axy 8 
(W) apy 8 (O) mpjr; m) nery 8 (S® nny 8 (84) pm; <«) p; (86) nxn j (bt) yya; (s® npa s 
(89)imxi (TO nox; (91) pyx8 0 ® p’ps 08 ) SSpt oHi ips (9® pai; m> nyis (9® pi; to 
mir; (98) mpj 00 © iHK Der 8 ( 101 ) DWi....Der8 oo® nSsMBs ofl® VipS jroers aoi) ncr. 
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wbat seems to be a double treatment ot the same subject, and a different concep¬ 
tion of God, bis relation to man, and man's relation to him, do we note in the 
division thus made any differences of style ? 

1) One part is found eveiywbere to be (a) systematic in the arrangement of 
material; (b) chronological and statistical, not only In the character but also in 
the presentation of the material selected; (o) minute, precise, sdentiflc; (d) rigid, 
stereotyped, condensed, in the mode of conception; but (e) verboee and repetitious 
in the form of expression; (f) generic, rather than Individual. 

2) The second part is found everywhere to be (a) free and flowing, without 
sharp distinctions or classiflcation; (b) marked by the presence of storia and 
traditions, but lacking all uumbers and dates except those of a most general 
character; (c) picturesque and poetical both in conceptiou and expression, intro¬ 
ducing frequently pieces of a poetic character; (d) highly anthropomorphic in all 
representations of God; (e) prophetic, predictive, didactic; (f) Individnal rather 
than generic. 

J2einarl:.—Can it be a mere coincidence that those same portions which have 
a given vocabulary, oliooys have the same characteristics of style ? Furthermore, 
is it not strange that there is so close a connection between the vocabulary of 
each of these writers and his style f No one would for a moment think of com¬ 
bining the vocabulary of one with the style of the other. Such a combination 
would at once be felt to be Incongruoas. 

5. Material—It we make a rough division of 1:1-18:6 into two parts, basing 
It upon the occurrence of cbaracteristic words, upon differences of style, and upon 
differences in theological conception, what do we find as to the material of these 
divisions ? 

1) A duplication of the same material: (a) In one division (1) an account of 
creation; (2) a genealogical table of ten generations to Noah; (8) a statement of 
the world's wickedness; (4) a great flood sent as a punishment for this wicked¬ 
ness ; (6) the deliverauce of one family and of representatives of all kinds of 
beasts; (8) covenant and promise never to inflict a similar punishment; (7)a 
table of nations; (8) another genealogical table, to Abram; (9) the family and 
migration of Abram. 

(b) In the second division, (1) an account of creation, with a story of the fall 
and expulsion from £den; (2) s genealogical table of seven generations (with 
practically the same names as in the other division), together with the story of Cain 
and Abel; (8) a statement of the world’s wickedness, with the story of the sons of 
God and daughters of men; (4) a great flood sent as a punishment for this wick¬ 
edness ; (6) the deliverance of one family and of representatives of ail kinds of 
beasts; (8) sacrifice and promise not to repeat the punishment; (7) a table of 
nations, with a story of Noah’s drunkenness and Canaan’s curse; (8) traces of a 
genealogical table to Abram; (9) the family and migration of Abram. 

•8 
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2) DifftTtncea^ discrtfpandea and contradictions of such a character as absolutely 
to forbid the suppoeition tl»at they have come from one hand {space need not be 
taken to repeat Uiese). 

Remarks.—1. It is said: If there are so many discrepancies, and contradic¬ 
tions as to make it impossible to conceive of the work as the labor of one author, 
how is it possible to explain it as the work of a Redactor ? Will an editor be any 
more likely than an tuithor to combine contradictory matter in one piece ? This 
question may be answered by noting (1) Uiat an editor has done just this thing in 
Samuel (e. g. the different and even contradictory stories of (1) the desire of the 
people for a king; (2) the appointment of Saul as king; (8) the introduction of 
David at court), and elsewhere; (2) that much of the roughness of the patchwork 
was covered up by the insertions of tlie Redactor; (8) that in those days among all 
nations, and especially among the Semitic nations, there was an utter lack of that 
precision and scientific disposition characteristic of the present 

2. Can it be a mere coincidence that, in one description of a given event, 
there should be found one vocabulary, and one style of speech, while In an¬ 
other description of this same event, the style and language are different? 
Furthermore, Is it not strange that there is such a harmony, as has been found, 
in the language, style aud material of each division. Would any one think of 
putting P’s material into J’s language and style ? 

8. But is not this, in itself, a consideration in favor of unity of authorship? 
Every writer changes his style and language in treating of different subjects. Yet 
(1) does the same author use two vocabularies, and two kinds of style in succes¬ 
sive chapters ? Does be write one paragraph in a chapter with one set of words 
and in one style, a second paragraph with another set of words and in another 
style ? Does he write one verse, or half-verse, in one way, and the following verse, 
or half-veree, in another ? Would he keep up this sort of thing verse after verse, 
chapter after chapter, through several volumes ? (2) Does the same writer 
often tell a story, or furnish a list of names, or describe an event in one vocabu¬ 
lary and with one style, and then tell the same story, or furnish the same list of 
events, or describe the same event with another set of words and in another style ? 
(8) Does the same author repeat a story or a list, or a description, immediately 
after having first given it, and in the repeated form furnish matter so different 
and contradictory that for thousands of years men have believed the second 
statement in every case to be not a second account of the same thing, but an 
account of a second and different thing ? 

4. Theolopy.—If we separate 1:1-12:6 into two divisions on the basis of char¬ 
acteristic words and phrases, style, similarity and at the same time difference of 
material, we find that each division is marked also by a different conception of 
God (accompanied by the use of a different word*), of mao’s relations to God, of 

~ • ex^tloos are a> the ElotalD In obs. S,S, and <S) th« few oasea in which the Kedaotor 
baa naed Tabweh for Sloblm. 
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the proper modes of worship, of Gh>d’s action in history. These difterencce may 
be briefly sommed np: 

1) In one division we And (a) a rigidly monotheistic spirit, no word or 
expression occurring which could possibly be interpreted otherwise*, (b) a lofty, 
dignified conception of God as powerful and benevolent; (c) a magnifying and 
dignifying of the supernatural; (d) man so far beneath bis Creator as to give no 
occasion for any divine jealousy or idarm; (e) a strict adherence to an idea of pro¬ 
gressive revelation, which shows itself in the selection of a few great legal enact¬ 
ments set forth In a skeleton of history; (f) a conscientious withholding from any 
reference to Ood as the Covenant-God (Yahweh), to aacrifioe, altars, clean and 
unclean, or ceremonial Institutions of any kind. 

2) In the other we find (a) a spirit which can scarcely be called monotheistic 
in the strictest sense; (b) a representation of God as a supernatural being, whose 
rights are threatened by man's presumption, who “breathes,” “walks,” “comes 
down from heaven,” etc., etc.; (c) a dispensing, so far as possible, with divine 
aid, toe heroes doing what seems the natural thing to do; (d) man sustaining free 
and confidential relations with Tabweh and the heavenly beings; (e) an utter 
Indifference to the historical development of religious ideas; (f) the existence 
from the beginning of a definite ceremonial system, including altars, sacrifice, dis¬ 
tinction of clean and andean, etc. 

lUmarka.—l. We thus see that, from whatever point of view toe material of 
1:1-12:5 is regarded, there are such differences as to demand the hypothesis of 
at least two writers. Each argument by itself, with the exception of that from 
langoage, would seem to be sufficient; but when each argument strengthens and 
is strengthened by dl the rest, the case becomes still more dear. 

2. But let UB look at it in another way: (1) We divide these chapters into two 
divisions simply on the basis of the use of the divine names, r^^arding as doubt¬ 
ful cha. 2.8, which havetlie double phrase Yahweh Elohim; (2) we go Uirougb 
each division and note the language; we discover many words and phrases which 
occur in one but not in the oUier; words and phrases, too, for which in the other 
divisiou oorrespoudiug expressions are found; it seems strange that wherever 
Eloliim is used, it is accompanied by a certain series of words, and that it is just 
so in the use of Yahweh; (8) we go through again, and we discover that one divis¬ 
ion has everywhere a certain style (rigid, stereotyped, etc.), and that the other lui.. 
a style quite the opposite (free, flowing, poetical); ( 4 ) we examine the passages 
again, and this time discover that really each division takes up the same events, the 
same history (creation, deluge, etc.); (5) we take it up again and to our surprise 
notice that each division, in spite of the similarity' of material, has its own pecul¬ 
iar and widely different conception of God, etc. What must be the result of this 
fivefold examination ^ Is this the work of one man, or two ? 
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5. The two /-eJement*.—Having eatisfied oureelveB tiaat there are two writers, 
viz., P and J (unless this is granted, It is not worth our while to consider the parts 
of J), we coine to the csonalderation of J by itself. We find in J certain material 
(1) inoongruouB with certain other material, not fitUng into it or with it, (2) wholly 
incompatible with the idea of a deluge story. (8) with a certain bond of connection 
running through all of it, (4) with a conception of Yahweh as in a state of alarm, 
sending upon them great afflictions, not so much in punishment for their sins, as 
to resUaln them leet they become loo strong. This matter, though similar in 
style and vocabulary, is so distinct in material that we at once declare it to have 
been the work of a third writer; in other words, that there are two J’s. The rela^ 
tion of these two writers to each other may be doubtful, just as Is that of P and J 
to each other; but this does not affect the question of their separate existence. 

6. The Redactor.—Manifestly if there were two writers, and the work of both 
is now one piece, some one must have joined the two. In doing this he acted in 
accordance with the spirit of his times, as regulated by his purpose in making the 
combination. His spirit is far from being a critical one. He did not hesitate to 
use bis material in any way which would best subserve his aim. He inserted and 
omitted; changed and arranged. He handled the sources used as freely as if he 
had been the author. The question of the time, etc., of this Kedaclor does not 
belong here. 


WTTT Brl«f Ooruddsmtion of Some Oeneral QuestiODB. 

It only remains to consider in the briefest possible way some of the general 
questions which suggest themselves to the student who has followed up to this 
point the presentation of the subject. 

1 , The rdotion of this eection (6««. 1:1-12:6) to the remaining portion of the 
Bexateueh. 

1) It is a moat imporUnt section. Its matter is of peculiar interest One exag¬ 
gerates but Uttle In saying that Gen. 1-12 contains as many difficult points as does 
the whole remaining portion of the Hexateuch. It is the basis of aU that follows. 
Whether the work of one or of three authors, it introduces us to sacred history, and 
it is an introduction the influence of which is felt in all parts of the body of the 
work. 

2 ) It la a represenloiiw section. In a large sense, a decision of the question 
as it relates to this section, la a decision of the whole question. The two great 
writers, granting their existence, famish us specimens, as characteristic of their 
work as any which foUow. All the principles of criticism come bp. 

8) The section stands closely connected with a large amount of material 
gathered from Assyrian and Babylonian sources. There are Assyrian accounts 
of the creation, of the deluge, which so closely resemble the biblical account as to 
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employ even tbe same idiomatic expressions in their narration. What is the 
mutual relation of the Hebrew and Assyrian accounts ? Does tbe existence of 
tbe Assyrian accounts go to prove or disprove the theory of double oi triple 
authorship ? 

4) Two of the four writers claimed to be found in the Hexateuch, viz., JS, who 
famishes a history of Israel running side by side with that of J after Gen. 20, 
and D« to whom is assigned the bulk of Deuteronomy, do not appear in this sec¬ 
tion. DiUmann, as has been noticed, identifies with E. 

6) Certain kinds of material, especially the legislative element, which is the 
great element, have not yet presented themeelves. This shows how small a pro¬ 
portion of the subject, after all, we have yet touched. Tbe argument from l^s- 
lation, a division of the argument from material, is, of all arguments, tbe most 
complicated, and yet the most conclusive (from whichever side viewed^. 

6) It is, therefore, in place to say: (1) If the facta and consldemtions seem to 
be clear and conclusive in favor of a triple authordiip, remember that the theory 
must stand tbe test of application to the remaining books. (2) If the facts do 
not seem to justify this theory, remember that there is much new material, that 
there are new forms of the old arguments which yet deserve study. 

t. i>< 2 ^cult<es raised by an acceptance of the analysts thue chapters.* 

Tbe following difflculties will arise in the mind of the studenb; it is only 
proper to face them: 

1) If there is an analysis, much that is said in dictionaries and books on 
synonyms is valueless, Inasmuch as two words which have heretofore been re¬ 
garded and interpreted as expressions of different thought on the part of one 
author, and therefore as very significant, turn out to be merely tbe variant ex¬ 
pressions of the same tboi^^ht on the part of two authors. 

2) If there is an analysis, interpretations based upon the sudden change of 
style, supposing it all to be tbe work of one author (e. g., from a dead, rigid style 
to a living, vigorous style, indicative of force, or characteristic of an eye-witness], 
must now be dropped, since this is merely an Individual characteristic. 

8) If there is an analysis, the sacred record can no longer be claimed to 
present a perfectly accurate account of these early times; for conflicting accounts 
stand side by side; changes have been arbitrarily introduced into the text; inser¬ 
tions omissions have been made; tbe material cannot be called In a very stnot 
sense historical. 

4) If there Is an analysis, there are two very different, though perhaps not 
contradictory, oonceptlons of God, one of which seems to border closely on poly¬ 
theism. How is it possible for so low (this is the proper term) an idea of God to 
have been incorporated in tbe Sacred Scripture ? 

* It win be aeoeeikiT. perhepe, to treat tble from • eomewbat broader potnt of view thaa 
that impUed lo this statement. I do not purpoee. here, to answer theee dUBoulUea. 
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6) If there is an analysis, one is at a loss really to know whether sacrifices, 
altars, distinction of clean and unclean, the name of Tahweh, etc., existed from 
the earliest times or not One writer represents all these things as In existence; 
tlie other does not. Both certainly cannot be right 

6) If there is an analysis, even these chapters furnish enough to show that 
Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch; for If Gen. 1-18 was written long after 
Moses’ death. It is presumable that the other portioM of the Hexateuch which 
follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later date. 

7) If there is an analysis, and Moses did not write the Pentateuch, the New 
Testament authorities, among others Jesus himself, who seem to say that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, or at any rate to imply this, either must have been ignorant 
of the facts in the case, or knowing them, must have (1) consciously taught falsely, 
or (2) accommodated themselves to the literary suppositions of their day. Each 
of these possibilities is attended with diflaculties. 

8) If there is an analysis, it Is probable that other Old Testament books 
will he found to have been put together in the same way; e. g., Samuel, Kings. 
The discouiBee of the prophets, e. g., Isaiah, Zecbariah, may, likewise, be found 
to have been thrown together without much regard to time or order by later 
editons. The same lack of accuracy, the same proleptio method of handling 
material will he found to characterize all the O. T. so-called historical and 
prophetical writings. 

9) If all this is true, the character of the Old Testament material, whether 
viewed (a) from an archieological, (b) from an historical, and especially (c) from a 
religious point of view, must be estimated somewhat differently from the method 
commonly in vogue. If it is composed of different stories of the same event. 
Joined together by an editor who did not have insight sufficient to enable him to 
see that he was all the time committing grave blunders, and yet felt no hesitation 
In altering the originals with which be was working, it is not historical in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 

3. DiffieulUea rtUevid hy an aceeplanee of the analysts. 

While in the minds of some difficulties will arise; in the minds of others who 
have long been troubled, certain difficulties will be relieved. It must be noted, 
however, that while these twelve chapters alone suggest nearly all the difficulties 
which the Hexateuch as a whole raises, a study of the Hexateuch is needed to 
reach conclusions which will relieve all the difficulties that have been felt by stu¬ 
dents in relation to this particular division of biblical material. 

1) The material having come from two or three different writers, it is easy to 
undeistaiid why in this chapter a certain word or phrase (e. g., • 

"13?) employed, while the following chapter in the same connection 
and in expressing the same thought used an entirely different word (e. g., » 

^ commentators have explained all this; but 
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as a matter of fact their explanations occasion more trouble than did the original 
difficulty. 

2) The material having oome from two or three different writers, these sud¬ 
den and inexplicable changes of style, in successive ch^?teis, in the middle of a 
chapter, and even in the middle of a verse, become very clear. 

8) There being different writers, the small inaccuracies, which could hardly 
be accounted for if one writer was the autlior of the whole, now have an explanar 
tion. It Is not worth while to deny the existence of these inaccuracies; only 
ignorance of what constitutes an inaccuracy, or a perverse prejudice will fail to 
detect them. It Is only natural that in material collected from different sources, 
handled by various Redactors, such should have arisen. 

4) There being two or more writers, it Is easy to understand how there have 
come down to us. side by side, two accounts of creation, two genealogical tables, 
two stories of the deluge, two accounts of the peopling of the earth, etc., etc. 
While it would be inconceivable that one man should duplicate his own material 
in such a way, taking ptdns to change his vocabulary, style, theology, and even the 
material itself, there is no difficulty in explaining the material as wiitten orig¬ 
inally by different men. The harmonizing absolutely required, and as absolutely 
unattainable If one writer was understood to have written all, is no longer even 
necessary if there are two. Besides, we have now two different accounts of the 
same event, in other words, double testimony; and although this testimony is not 
always consistent, such, under all the circumstances, could scarcely be expected. 
Do we expect of the early times a perfect morality ¥ or a morality judged by the 
standard of our times ? Then why expect a perfect historiography ? 

6) There being two or more writers, Uie different theolc^cal conceptions 
which are so evident In these cliapters receive explanation. It is clear that the 
Israelites, from the beginning, did not have the New Testament theological con¬ 
ceptions, as most commentators have endeavored to show. Just as there was a 
marked Imperfection In their ideas of morality, an imperfection which could only 
he removed by degrees, so their ideas of God, though communicated to them from 
heaven itself, were imperfect, far sliort of what tJiey afterwards attained, far dif¬ 
ferent from the ideas taugiit in tiie New Testament. They could not comprehend 
the real truth. They were children in religious faitlr, and even God himself must 
deal with them as such and not as men. This removes the many “ moral ” diffi¬ 
culties of the Old Testament. If these people knew God as we know him, If their 
ideas of him were such as we to-day entertain, bow could they have committed 
such sins as those with which tliey are so fi-equently charged? How could they 
BO frequently have faUen Into Idolatry ? Their shortcomings as a nation and as 
individuals are better appreciated when once we realize that they lived not in the 
splendor of New Testament Christianity, but at the breaking dawn of Old Tes¬ 
tament monotheism. Whatever may be said as to the relative ages of the theo- 
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logical oonoeptionfl of F asd J, the two, though apparently inoonslatent, preeont 
Qod in aspecta which were, are,and always will be true. 

6) There being two or more writers in the Pentateuch, the method of com¬ 
position being therefore comp nation, we have barmony as to method between this 
portion of Sacred Scripture and all other portions (e. g., Samnel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and even the Gospels of the N. T.). It is true that compilation is to-day 
regarded as the lowest order of composition. Ihe mere compiler is not treated as an 
author. It would seem to Injure the character of these books, if they are declared 
to be compilations. Still, even the most conservative scholars have long recog- 
ni 2 ed the existence of various documents (in an undigested form) in these and 
other books. Kow if this was the method employed as far down as Kew Testa¬ 
ment times, It is difficult to believe that a higher method was employed so far 
back as the time in which the Pentateuch is asserted to have had its origin. We 
must apply the same principle here as elsewhere. We do not expect to find at 
this early period the highest standards of morality, or the highest conceptions 
of God. Why then should we look for the higheet form of literary composition ? 
We know that it was the child-age. To find a far more perfect form of compo¬ 
sition than existed when the nation had become civilized and cultured is incon¬ 
ceivable. A great difficulty is therefore removed by this representation. 

In closing this presentation I desire to refer to two points: 

1) An estimate of the value of the Scripture material in general, or of Genesis 
1-12 in particular, from the stand-point of the analysis,—that is, a statement indi- 
catlng the opinion which one who accepts the analysis may entertain concerning 
the character of this material,—Is reserved for the writer’s third paper (October, 
1889), in which the last portions of Genesis will be treated. 

2) The writer has endeavored to present not only the facts and considerations 
in favor of an analysis, but also the spirit of that analysis; the two are Insepara¬ 
ble. Everything has been looked at from the point of view of an analyst. The 
deficate nature of the undertaking will be appreciated by all. In any effort to 
present, vnXKout re/erence (o one’s own personal opinions, the views of others, there 
is danger (1) that the presentation may be one unfair to the parties represented, 
or (2) that the writer may seem to have given his own position rather than the 
positiou of those for whom he speaks. So far as concerns the first difficulty, he 
freely acknowledges the short-oomings of the paper. It was a question of selec¬ 
tion and arrangement. Much necessarily bad to be omitted. Points demanding 
a page could reoeive only a line. It Is believed, however, that, upon the whole, a 
correct idea has been given of the critical views so far as they relate to these 
chapters. In justification of the particular method employed, he need only repeat 
what has been said before, that the treatment is intended not for specialists but 
for those who desire to enter npon an investigation of the subject for the first 
time. 
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ToQchlog the second difficulty, it should he remembered that, after all, It is 
not a question (rf opinion, but of fact It matters not what any particular critic 
may or say. It is the duty of every man who studies this question to take 
up one by one the points sujfgeated, and to decide for himself whether or not they 
are true. It is certainly possible to draw a line between the personal advocacy of 
a given poeltion, and a merely professional presentation of that position; and yet 
it is equally possible for those who are so inclined, to fall to see the line, however 
clearly it may have been drawn. 


ADDBNDtrM. 

Tbe reader is requested to note the following addendum after the paragn^ib 
numbered 6 on p. 48: 

6b. The two stories of the Deluge may be summarized as follows: 


P's tooount: Noah in his tliM wm t ooit 
pious mSD; all Sash was corrupt. Ood reveals 
to Noah that he will destroy the earth by a 
flood, and oommandl hJm to build ao ark In 
whtob be shall take his wife, bis three sons, 
their wires, a pair of erery kind ot animals In 
order to preserve life upon tbe earth. In 
Noah’s sooth year the delu#e comee, In part 
from tbe subterranean depsbs. In part from 
tbe windows of tasareo. He enters the ark 
with his family and the animals. Tbe water 
increases: tbs ark swims; it reaches a beUrht 
of 16 onblU above the blfheet mountains: 
everythlnir upon tbe land perlstaee: for IfiO 
days tbe water inereasea Then the subter¬ 
ranean eouioes are restrained, the windows of 
hearen are oloeed, and after Uie 160 dsys tbe 
water bcfflQS to subsids. On the ITth of tbe 
7th month, the ark reals upon the mountatns 
of Ararat. On tbe 1st of tbe likh month the 
tops of the mountains are seen. In the SOlst 
year, ist month, 1st day of the month, the 
water has subatdsd; on the inth of the td 
month the earth Is dry. Noah leaves the ark. 
Ood blesses Nosh (of. I:fl8>, appoints him lord 
over the beasts of the earth, and authorises 
hi™ to eat flesh; but forbids tbs eatinr of 
blood, and warns asalost the Blsyin#of men. 
Ood makes a ooveoant, promises that there 
shall not be another deluie, and rives the 
rainbow as the sirn of the oovenant. Tbe 
ooranaot is tbe god of tbe whole story. 


J'B aeoouDt; [Tbs anooueoement to Noah 
of a delure, of a command to build the ark is 
omitted.] Tahweh oalls Noah and bis family 
to enter the ark, toyether with animals, tbe 
dean by sevens, the uodean by twos, because 
within sereo days he will briar a tarxy-Ooy 
tain upon tbe earth to dettroy all life; Noah 
obeys. After seven days, tbe rain beflns; It 
falls forty days and forty nirtats. Tahweh 
doees np Noah in tbe ark. In tbe forty days 
tbe ark rises above the earth. All Uvlnr 
beiDrs except Noah perlsb. Then the rain 
stops: Noah opens the window of the ark and 
sends a bird to asoerteln the eondltlon of the 
water, first a raven, then a dove, and seven 
days later the dove agalo, who this time briars 
an olive leaf: than, after another seven days, 
the dove is sent bat does not return. Then be 
takes off tbe ooverlnr of the ark finds 
that the earth la dry. [The statement eon- 
oernlnr tbe departure from the ark is also 
omitted.] Havlnr left the ark, be builds an 
altar, offers Of tbe dean anlTsaU and fowls an 
offerior to Yabwsh, who sooepts It and de- 
oLares that. In view of the fact that man's 
heart Is evO from his yonth, he will not araln 
Interfere with nature's order and laws. 


BABYLONIAN LETTER-THE JOSEPH SHEMTOB COLLEC¬ 
TION OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES RECENTLY 
PURCHASED FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

By Bobs&t Frjlxcis Hakper, Ph. D., 

Now at Baghdad, Turkey. 


The above, BO'<»lled, Joaeph iSftemtob collection of antiquities was purchasecl 
on July 21,188B, lor the University of Pennsylvania. The most important tablets 
—about 176 In number—have been numbered, catalogued and packed in glass-top 
cases. The whole collection has been shipped direct to Philadelphia, and it is 
hoped that it will arrive on or before October 16th. 

Speaking generally, this lot of tablets is a most valuable one. It contains 
pieces of almost every description, e. g. cylinders, cone, mortar, bricks, land-grant, 
contxacts, ease-tablet, astronomical, astrological, omen, liturgical, letter, practice 
tablets, etc., etc. Again, while tdmost all of the tablets are of an exceedingly 
early date, there are several of a correspondingly late date. 

These tablets have been numbered after the method used by the British 
Museum, viz., J. S. 7-21-86-1 — Joseph Shemtob, July 21,1888, No. 1, etc. A 
short description of a few of the most important may be of interest. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-1. A large barrel cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, This cylinder 
is the largest and most perfect one In existence and contains some additional facts 
not to be found on any published, or unpublished, cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar. 
It is in a perfect state of preservation. Length, 26 cms.; circumference at top, 46 
oms.; at base, 47 cms., and in middle, 66 cms. Compare photc^raph. 

J. S. 7-21-88-2. A large alabaster vase, cracked lengthwise through the 
middle. It is the largest and finest specimen yet found. It is inscribed with 
a quadrillngual inscription, containing the words, ** Xerxes, the great king.’’ 
Height, 26 cms.; ciroumferenoe at top, 40 cms., and at base, 78 cms. This vase 
has been examined by Sayce, Pinches, Strassmaier, Briinnow, and others, and 
there is no donbt that it is genuine. It has been mended, in a most satis^tory 
way, by Mr. Ready, Jr., of the British Museum. Compare photograph. 

J. S. 7-21-88-8. A Hammurabi cone, containing two columns of 44 and 36 
lines respectively. The cone proper is 12 cms. high and 28.7 cms. in circumfer- 
ence. Col. I. is almost perfectly preserved. Col. II. is badly broken, some parts 
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being entirely loat. For & fuller account of this moot interesting cone, see a future 
number of Hbbrajca. Compare also photograph. 

J. S. 7-21-88-4. A mortar of Bumaburiai, 18-U cms. high and 40.6 cms. In 
circumference. This mortar contains a non-Semitlc inscription, in archaic char* 
acters, of 27 lines—one of which is double—with rather a deep groove between 
each line. The inscripUon is very well preserved, only one or two places being 
illegible. The whole apace, however, not occupied by the inscription is broken 
out to a depth of 6-7 cms. Inside depth of mortar is 9.6 cms. It is of solid stone. 
Some are inclined to regard this mortar as a gate socket. Cf. photograph. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-6. An Esarbaddon brick, containing an Inscription of 11 lines, 
four of which are doable. Tills brick U perfecUy preserved, 17 cms. long; 7.6 
cms. wide, and 6.5 thick. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-7. A large, broken brick of Nebuchadnezrar, contmning 16-16 
lines of inscriptUm. The upper corner of the right aide is broken off. Inscription, 
BO far as it is preserved, is quite legible. 22 cms. long; 19.8 wide, and 8.6 thick. 

J. S. 7-21-88-8. Large astrological tablet of yellowish clay, dated in the 
month Sehatu of the seventh year of Nabopolassar. Jixtreme length, 16.5 cms.; 
width, 12.6 cms., and extreme thicknees, 3 cms. The lower end of the obverse 
aud upper end of the reverse are broken away. The characters are extremely 
small, but very legible. With the exception of one paragraph, deep grooves sep¬ 
arate the lines. The tablet was originally much longer, as can be seen from the 
graduated thickness. It has been cleaned and repjUred by Mr. Beady. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-9. Astronomical tablet of black, reddish, burnt clay. Obverse 
in paragraphs and reverse in four columns. Characters on obverse rather difficult 
and Illegible. On reverse much clearer and plainer. Original site of tablet was, 
perhaps, 2 or times its present size. Length, 9.6 cms.; width, 12.6 cms., and 
extreme thlekneas, 2 cms. This tablet is very important. It contains astronom¬ 
ical and mathematical calculations of the rising and setting of the planets, mathe¬ 
matical calculations of the new and full moon for the years 164, 142, 166 and 115 
of the Arsaclde era. Dated in the year 161 of the same era. Father Strassmaier 
has copied this tableland he wiU give hU oopy with notes in a future number of 
Hbbraica. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-10. A reddish-gray contract tablet dated on the 14th of XJlulu 
n., in the fifth year of Kandalanu. This tablet is perfectly preserved and It is 
written in very legible characters. 

J. 8. 7-21-88-11. Pine contract, with perfect seals on all sides—seven in 
number—almost perfectly preserved. It Is dated on the 18th of §ebatu, in the 
sixth year of Darius (Da-ri-ia-u6), " king of Babylon, king of countries.” Length. 
6.8 cms.; width. 8.2 cms.; thickness, 2 cms. The characters are exceedingly 
clear and the seals very valuable. 
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J. S. 7-21-8&>12. Contract tablet, perfectly preserved, dated on the fifth of 
Tairitu, in the first year of Artaxerxee (Ar-tak-iad-su). 

J. S. 7-21-88>18. Contract tablet, in good state of preservation, dated on the 
twenty-third of Nisann, in the first year of Xerxes (Ab*S>-i^a>ar4i)> 

Nos. 12 and 20 are Hammurabi tablets; Nos. 22-25 are fragments of barrel 
cylinders; Nos. 41, 42 and 4S are Ab4Sa' tablets—a new king, tablets of whose 
reign have not been found as yet in any of the collections belonc^ng to the British 
Museum; No. 68, contract of Neriglassar; No. 85 is an architectural tablet in 
non-Semitic; 142 is archaic fragment of Ab4Sn\ 

Almost all of the remaining contract, case, tithe, memorandum, etc., tablets 
belong to Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga, Samsu-satana, Samsn-iluna, etc. 

In the next number of Hmrai ca, 1 hope to give a short account of the 
so-called Xhohara collection, purchased from Mr. Joseph Sbemtob, for the 
Univeraity of Pennsylvania, on August 16,1868. 

London, Sept. 10, 1888. 



SEMITIC STUDIES IN AMERICA. 


Adprbssbs made at a Rxcbftioi? tendsrbd bt Dr. Wiluak Fzfpek, 

PR0V08T OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE MEMBERS 

OF TBS American Oriental Societt, October $1,18S8. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OP SEMITIC STUDIES IN THIS OODNTBT.i 


The addiessefl here published were delivered at a reception tendered by Dr. 
William Pepper, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, to the members of 
the American Oriental Association during the recent fall session of the society. 
It being the Qrst time that the Oriental Association was to convene in Pbiladel* 
phla, the local committee of arrangements deemed the ooession which marked the 
formal recognition of the efforts made of recent years by the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania to further Oriental and more particularly Semitic studies and research, 
a 8t one for the discussion of such a topic as The place of Semitic Languages in 
the Univeisity and the Theological Seminary.” In response to the invitation 
extended to them, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, the vice-preeident of the association, 
Prof* Harper, of Yale University, and Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
Nev 'ork, consented to speak on the subject After these gentlemen had been 
beard, jDt. Pepper called upon a number of the many distinguished scholars pree- 
ent for further remarks, and in each case the response was as hearty as it was 
appropriate. The propriety, and we may add the importance, of giving the 
addresses made on this signibcant occasion a more permanent form by publica¬ 
tion in such a medium as “ Hebraica ” will be universally recognised, and we 
have no doubt welcomed by all those having the advancement of higher studies 
in this country at heart Apart from their intrinsic value, the most significant 
feature of these addresses is the tone of hopefulness which pervades them. The 
outlook for the future of Semitic studies is indeed promising. And it may not be 
considered inappropriate if, by way of an introduction to this publication, I 
attempt a rapid survey of the present status of the study in this country. 

Semitic research is of recent growth in the United States. Ten years ago but 
little attention was paid to Semitic philology and Semitic literatures, with the 
single exception of Hebrew.^ Wlille the other great branch of Oriental philology, 
Sanskrit, had already secured for itaelf, in consequence of its close bearings on 
classical philology, that conspicuous place in the university curriculum which it 
merits, the provisions, even at our best institutions of learning, for Semitics were 
psinfuUy inadequate. There were a few private scholars devoting themselves to 
the study, here and there was a chair for Semitic languages, generally filled by men 
whose specialty lay in an entirely different direction, perhaps one or two colleges 
which could boast of a small Semitic library; but that was all. Since this time a 


1 Bf Prof. Morris Jutrow, Jr., Ph. D., UnlTeraltr of PeiuisriTSOlK. 

t For an IntarMUotf and valuable sketch of Hebrew atudlee In this country, see Prof. 0. F. 
Moore's article In Btade’s Zeatehrififver atttaat Wit., 18BS, L, pp. 1-IS. 
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momentous change has taken place. Along with that Impetus given during the 
past decade to higher education in general, there has sprung up a fruitful and a 
rather remarkable intereet in Semitic languages and their literaturea. 

We do not believe that we are going wrong in dating the new era from the 
advent of the late Prof. Murray to the chair of Semitic languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University. To this institution belongs the credit of having been the 
first to accord to the subject the same prominence as that given to Sanskrit. 
Prof. Murray’s ministrations were unfortunately cut short by his untimely death; 
but the example of the Johns Hopkins in calling to its aid the services of a spe¬ 
cialist, thoroughly trained for bis task, was not lost upon the country. Prof. 
Murray himself was succeeded by Paul Haupt In 1888, whose reputation as one of 
the greatest of liviug Assyrioli^ists bad preceded him, while of the more prom¬ 
inent coUeges, Harvard, Yale, the University of Pennsylvania and Columbia 
College have since fallen in line. Shortly before Prof. Haupt ww called to 
Baltimore from the University of Gdttlngen, Dr. D. G. Lyon came to Cambridge, 
and with Prof. C. H. Toy now conducts a well-equipped Semitic department at 
tliat place. In 1885 the University of Pennsylvania appointed I)r. Morris Jas- 
tiow, Jr., lecturer on Semitic languages, and the following year sUengthened its 
faculty by the addition of Dra. John P. Peters and H. V. Ililprecht, A year later 
Yale created a chair of Semitic languages and made a most auspicious choice in 
the selection of Prof. Wm. B. Harper to fill It. supplementing the appointment 
a few months later by the election of Dr. Bobert F. Harper as instructor In Se¬ 
mitic langonges. The same year a step in advance was taken by Columbia College. 
With Dr. Tracy Peck, previously appointed instructor in Semitic languages, there 
was associated Dr. Richard J. H. Gottiiell as lecturer on Syriac language and lit¬ 
erature; not long afterwards a chair for Rabbinical literature was established at 
that same institution, and Dr. GoltJieil chosen to fill it. The growUi of the Se¬ 
mitic department at the Johns Hopkins University was emphasized in 1887 by the 
election of Dr. Cyms Adler as assistant to Prof. Haupt. Among other colleges 
and universities which make provision for Semitic studies, there are to be men¬ 
tioned the University of Missouri, where the chair is filled by Dt. James S. 
Blackwell, the University of Wisconsin, where thei-e is an instructor in Hebrew, 
the Cincinnati University, where Prof. Sproull, in addition to his duties as Professor 
of lAtin, finds time apparently to fiU a chair for Hebrew and Arabic, not to omit 
Wellesley, which has also its instructor in Hebrew. Crossing over into Canada, 
we have l»rof. J- F. McCurdy, professor of Semitic languages at the McGill Uni¬ 
versity, in Montreal, and Prof. Hirschfelder, for Hebrew language and literature, 
in University College, Toronto. A few years more will undoubtedly witness still 
further progress. The University of Michigan has, if X mistake not, made some 
temporary provision for instruction In Hebrew, and It is only a question of time 
when a regular l^fessor for Semitic languages will be added to the faculty of 
that fioDTishing institution. Cornell for some reason or other has not filled the 
chair for Orieutal languages, made vacant about two years ago, but, it is safe to 
assume, will do so ere long. What position the newly founded universities, the 
Stanford and the Clark, will assume towards Semitic languages, is not yet known, 
but with the selection of men at their bead imbued with a high Ideal of what a 
university’ ought to he, it is not likely that this branch will be overlooked. 

Turning to the theological seminaries, we find the prominent ones, with 
scarcely an exception, laying the very greatest stress, at present, upon good training 
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In general Semitic philology. At the Union Theological Seminary courses arc 
provided extending over the entire range of Semitic languages, with such eminent 
specialists as Profs. Brown and Briggs in charge. The same is the case at 
Andover, where Profs. G. P. Moore and Taylor divide the subject between them. 
At the Divinity School in Philadelphia, Prof. Peters has been gl%1ng instruction 
in Assyrian for several years, Dr. J. A. Craig is similarly engaged at Lane Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. Dr. Price, at the Baptist Seminary in Morgan Park, and Prof. 
Lansing has been doing good work for Arabic in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at New Brunswick, N. J. As for Hebrew alone, there is, as a mat¬ 
ter of course not a single theological Institution laying claim to any scholarship 
where this language is not being studied.^ True, this was already Uie case at the 
beginning of the new era to which we have referred, but the method of instruc¬ 
tion has materially chairged in these Institutions since that time. The critical 
appliance* of modern scholarship have taken the place of the old unscientific 
methods. Philology, arclm-ology and history have been introduced as points of 
view from which Hebrew is to be regarded by the side of tlie former exclusively 
theological position. 

Supplementing the work of Uie university and the seminary, there is in the 
third place to be mentioned the American Institute of Hebrew, one of the many 
creations of the indefatigable Prof. Harper, who has done more to further the 
study of Hebrew In particular and of Semitic languages in general than any other 
single person in the country. Established in 18S0, the membership of the school 
in 1887 counted 611. spread over all parts of the United States. The Institute 
provides for instruction in the Cognate Semitic languages as well as Hebrew, and 
it is encouraging to learn that of Uie above number 18 availed themselves of the 
advantages offered. If it be borne in mind that only 19 were doing advanced work 
in Hebrew, the number making a study of general Semitic pUUolcgy will he seen 
to be much larger than we had reason to expect. In addition to teacliing Semitic 
languages by correspondence during the entire year, the Institute has opened 
Summer Schools of Hebrew at various places during the months of vacation. In 
these schools quite as much attention is paid to the other Semitic languages as to 
Hebrew. The attendance at theee schools is increasing to a surprising degree 
from year to year, and iheir success is only anoUier sigu of the growing Interest 
in the subject. Tbe same Is to be said of tbe classes at universities, which are 
steadily growing from year to year. Here we rest our hasty and imperfect sketch. 
Enough has been said to show the grounds upon which those wlio speak in the 
following pages build their hopes for the future. Much still remains to be done 
before America can be expected to enrich Semitic scholarship with contributions to 
rival In number and to equal in value tliose which pour in constantly upon us from 
tlie other side of the Atlantic. Thoroughly equipped libraries in all branches of 
Semitic philology and literature arc necessary for this purpose, and above all 
original material in the shape of Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac manuscripts, cunei¬ 
form tablets and all manner of Oriental antiquities are necessary. Until we have 
origwiol material we need look in vain for original scholarship. But all will come 
In time. 


I The list ot 0. T. Inetruetor* ia Hssraica, October, 1885, glvea the nstnoi of over US Profee- 
lort of Hebrew In Tbeologlc*] Semlnarlee. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT.^ 


Semitao philology is oue of the very last studies to be taken up in this coun¬ 
try. It is scarce a do«en years old. This may seem strange when we remember 
that Hebrew was a college study from the foundation of Harvard College, and 
for fifty yearn half a hundred professors have taught Hebrew in as many theo¬ 
logical seminaries. But Hebrew was not studied as a language to be compared 
with other languages, but only exegettcally, as a means of getting, or seeming to 
get, at the meaning of the Old Testament. It is true that In Moses Stuart we 
had, early In the century, a great scholar, who did more than any other man to 
introduce us to German erudition, but be left behind him no man that was his 
equal. With a very few distinguished exceptions, the Hebrew professor was not 
more than a fair translator, often not even that. We have laughed over the story 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch professor of Hebrew who spoke of it as the language 
which he had ^ebenrml pelemt und siebenvuxl cergieaen. When we pass beyond 
Hebrew nothing was known of any other Semitic language, except by a few very 
scholariy missionaries, like Dr. Van Dyck, the great Arabic scholar of Beirfit, 
or Drs. Riggs and SchaufBer, of Constantinople. I must not forget that Professor 
Murdoch, however, managed to translate the Syriac Peshltto into English, which 
was an unexampled feat. I do not remember that any one else, np to a few years 
ago, studied Arabic in this country, except Professor Salisbury, or was known to 
have learned Syriac, or that any Christian scholar bad ever read any Talmudic. 

This was very different from the case with Indo-Gennanlo studies, and the 
reason is not wholly obscure. Indo-Germanlc philology became a science with the 
discovery of the Sanskrit, and our president, Professor Whitney, in bis youth was 
attracted to the new study, and became the father of all such as read the Vedas. 
But Semitic philology could not easily be made a science, becanse no solvent like 
the Sanskrit had been found for its various tongues. Renan began a Compara¬ 
tive History of Semitic languages and dropped It at the end of Ihe first volume. 
When I b^n the study of Hebrew I learned that the verb 153 kaphar was 
connected with the English oner, although cover is from the French cownr, which 
Is from the Latin coopmre, which is from oo and operio, which is from ob and pario. 

The deciphenneut of the Assyrian inscriptions gave us, as Dr. Hincks has 
truly said, a language which is to Semitic very much what Sanskrit is to Aryan 
tongues. It was not until our younger scholars began to study Assyrian that we 
may be said to have known anything in this country of Semitic philology. I 
have been a member of this Oriental Society for twenty years, I suppose, and it is 
only within the last ten years that I have seen this new growth. Allow me a 
little personal reminiscence. 

It was the good fortune of having a father who loved the Hebrew language 
which tamed my attention to the Semitic branches of Oriental studies. Under 
his tuition I began the study of languages with Hebrew. In the theological sem¬ 
inary, not needing instruction in Hebrew, when 1 wanted tn read the Gospels in 
Syriac and to dabble a very little in the Mishna, I found no one who would have 
attempted to teach me. In 18681 purchased the first part of Honls's Assyrian 
Dictionary, which had just appeared. Now, when every principal university and 
theological seminary in the country has its professor of Assyrian, It is dlfBcult for 
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me to ooQoelve that twenty yean aj^o tiiere was not a single person in the country 
who had read an Asayrian text, even in a printed book. Indeed the earliest 
Assyrian type bad bat just come from the foundry. The French type had been 
cast for the Imperial Frees ten years before, and the Germans, had not yet begun 
either to print or to study Assyrian. A busy life not allowing me to give niore 
than fragments of time to the study, and being unable to pursue the reading of 
texts, it has yet bUn to me a great pleasure to watch the growth of a strong school 
of American students of Assyrian and other Semitic languages. No sooner had 
Schrader and DeliUsch Introduced the study of Assyrian among the strangely 
dilatory Germans than our own young men, who had begun to go in crowds to the 
German unlverBlUes, took up the study with great eagerness. Harvard led the 
way in the person of Professor Lyon, and Johns Hopkins called the strongest of 
the younger German scholars to be the head of its Semitic department. Other 
institutions followed, until now there are in this ooun^ more men, I imagine, 
that offer to teach this language than In all Europe. May I ventare to say to 
them that it is much to be hoped that they will not rest aatisQed with doing over 
what European scholars have done, but will conquer new texts and open fresh 
fields of study. The new texts brought by the Wolfe expedition to the Metropol¬ 
itan Museum ought to bo eagerly seizred by our young experts and immediately 
translated. Still greater treasures are to be hoped from the new expedition sent 
out by the University of Peansylvanla, whose first fruits we shall see here 
to-night. 1 very much regret that the field, vastly inferior, to be sure, to that in 
the British Museum, but still well worth study, offered by the tablets which have 
been for some years in this country, has not yet been entered. 1 do not remember 
that a single American text has yet been published by an American scholar. But 
that reproach will, I am sure, be very speedily wiped away. 

Within even fewer years a small, but very active, school of Syriac students 
has arisen in the United States which has done admirably original work. I will 
not attempt to detail the new texts translated and published by our fellow mem¬ 
bers, Drs. Hall, Gottheil and Frotbingbam, but it is greatly to the credit of our 
society that they seek so enthusiastically new fields, and add to the world’s 
knowledge of this important literature and of the history connected with it 

The study of Arabic, important as it is, and unusual as have been the advan¬ 
tages from its pursuit by Americans, has been even more neglected by us than 
that of Syriac. 1 think the story Is true, and It is less than ten years old, that 
when a student at Harvard offered a thesis on an Arabic subject for bis doctor’s 
degree, that institution could not find a professor competent to judge of Its quality, 
and It had to be sent to the sole and only Arabic teacher in the country. Profes¬ 
sor Salisbury at Yale. The President of Harvard determined that such a thing 
should not occur again, and he inaugurated the Semitic department of the uni¬ 
versity by securing the services of Professor Toy. He now can count one or two 
younger followers in the study of Arabic, who have yet their spurs to win by 
original research. 

It is the special advantage of Semitic study that it is well within the reach 
of a good scholar’s hope to embrace comfortably the whole circle of Semitic lan¬ 
guages. This cannot be hoped by the students of Aryan philology. But the 
Hebrew languages are little more than dialects. While it is true that Arabic, or 
Assyrian, or Syriac, or Talmudic, might any of them alone task the best powers of 
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a scholar, yet any one man of good parts can easily leam to talk Arabic freely, 
and f'ATi easily have read the whole Hebrew litersdure, considerable Talmudic, the 
principal Syriac texts, and can be fairly familiar with Assyrian. When we come 
to the minor branches that exist only In limited inscriptlooB, a good Hebrew 
scholar could read the whole extant Phenidan literature in a week or two, the 
Moabite stone in an hour or two, and the Palmyrene in three or four daya For 
the student of the science of language this is a magnificent advantage. His 
material is not unwieldy. What American scholar will attempt this task, and 
give ns the completion of what Renan began, and do for the Semitic languages 
what Bopp did for the Aryan ? The wonderful progress of the last ten years 
greatly encourages me to believe that America will yet lead the world in this 
^udy. Our young scholars have already shown great zeal in following the lead of 
European gnides. Will they, like our older Sanskrit students, and like oui scholars 
in the natural sciences, geology, astronomy, botany, zoology, put themselves on a 
par with their teacheie and seek for new discoveries ? 1 believe that the reoon- 
noisance of the Wolfe expedition, and the new, better equipped and manned 
expedition of the XTniveraity of Pennsylvania, will prove a stimulus which will 
be felt in all departments of Semitic study. 

The attractiveness of Semitic studies explains the great attention lately paid 
to them. The world’s remaining problems in the history of nations and of relig¬ 
ions are to be answered by the students of Semitic languages. There is a cur¬ 
rent in history and there are outflows and eddies. The swift Euphrates bad its 
multitude of affluent canals which carried its waters to irrigate a limited terri¬ 
tory; but he who would study its course might neglect these, and would follow 
the main, strong river from its mouth back to its source. The study of American 
lauguagee, of the African languages (except the old Egyptian), of nearly all 
Turanian languages, of the Chinese and Japanese, or of the history or art of the 
peoples who spoke them, may be very interesting; but it is the pursuit only of 
tbe revolving eddy or of the canal soon exhausted. The great streams of fruitful, 
self-supplying and enlarging culture only possess supreme interest and importance 
and must be followed back to tbeir source by thoee who would leam how man 
came to be what he is and to have what be possesses. What is the beginning of 
art ? Greek history takes you back to Asia Minor, and from thence you must go 
back to a Semitic origin. What is the beginning of dvUization? You must go 
back of Greece to Semitic Fheuida, and back of that, again, either to Egypt or 
to Semitic Babylonia. What is the beginning of religion V Already tbe clas¬ 
sical religtons, and those of India and China as well, are proved to be but eddies in 
the current The real stream Is nothing but Semitic; and it is Semitic studies 
that must answer the Mosaic problem, and that must explain tbe source and 
authority of those beliefs about the creation of tbe world, the delnge and the dis¬ 
persion of man which we have inherited from those wonderful chapters of Gen¬ 
esis. I repeat my confidence that our new, young, enthosiastic school of Semitio 
scholars, which this last ten years has seen arising among us, will have the ambi¬ 
tion and patience to contribute much to tbe solution of these problems. 
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SEMITIC STUDY IS THE UNITERSITY.i 


The term ** Semitic study ” as ordinarily understood is apt to be taken in a 
narrow sense; while, as understood by specialists. It is a term almost incapable 
of limitation. Let us use it, neither in its very narrow, nor in its very broad 
sense; as including, on the one band, the study of the grammar and lexicography 
both of individual languages and of the family; but on the other band, the study 
of the literature of these different peoples and their history; the study of the 
growth and mutual relations of Semitic speech, but at the same time a study of 
the growth and mutual relations of Semitic thought, of Semitic eivUlzations. The 
field is too broad perhaps for one man to cover even superficially; and yet it is 
all one field; it is possible, of course, to divide into many divisions, still it 
forms in itself one great division. 

The term “ University'' as ordinarily employed is even more Indefinite than 
that of Semitic study.'* Titerels In our country no standard by which to define it. 
It may be an iustitution with thousands of students, or with only tens; with a 
dozen great departments, or made up exclusively of a preparatory school. Here 
again, we must have an nnderstanding. Perhaps it may be taken to include 
under-graduate work, and post-graduate work, the former that of the Junior and 
Senior academic years, the latter, work of a non-professional character. And 
now upon the topic of Semitic study in the University, we may take up very hur¬ 
riedly two questions: (1) VTbat has been done ? (2) ^Vllat can be done ? 

(1) What has been donef 

(a) In years long gone by, Semitic study, or speaking more accurately. Hebrew 
study, constituted a part of the required coll^ curriculum. We read with much 
relish of tlie great feats performed in those daj'S. The severity of the labor, in 
many cases, and zeal with which it was pursued, alike interest and stimulate us. 
Id those times when only ministers received au education, it was natural and 
proper that this subject should receive a large share of attention; and besides, 
there was less to be studied then than now. Science was almost unknown; 
modem languages altogether Ignored. Latin, Greek and Hebrew reigned 
supreme. It is to be noted, however, that the Semitic study of this age was 
theological, not philological; that it was almost exclusively Hebrew study, and 
that too, unscientific. 

(b) But when others than ministers began to study; when new subjects 
began to be introduced, there came a change. Hebrew study, meagre and unsat¬ 
isfactory as it had beeu, dropped out. In a few institutions here and there, in all 
not ten, a pitifully small amount of work was being done, under the guidance of 
an instructor who, in most cases, knew only euough to keep ahead of his class. 
It is true that during this second period there were in several institutions lectures 
or recitations upon the Old Testament History and Literature. This, according 
to our definition, was Semitic study; but the work even when carried on was 
practically a fane, unattended unless compulsory; and when attended, valueless. 
From these two periods, however, we may pass to a fWrd, to which we may 
assign the past ten or twelve years; and here a different condition of things con- 
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fronts t.8 -.-Partly on account of the Intereet attaching to the reviBlon of the Old 
Tentament. partly on account of the strange and etarUing diacloaures ot ^™an 
critics partly also because of the wonderful value, from every point of jrfew, of 
tte tieaWs^ hidden In ancient mins so recently brought to light, and still more 
leoently beginning to be understood,-for all these reasons, and perhaps others. 
Semitic study in the University, as weU as elsewhere, has been again, bom 
to a life far more vigorous than the old life, because more widely 
more deeply rooted; and what do we see (I refer now only to our 

1) Classes for Hebrew study, larger and smaller, for academic students, In au 
the leading, and in a majority of the smaller institutions. 

21 Classes in Hebrew for post-graduates. 

8) Classes in Assyrian, consisting of ten, twenty, and even twenty-five,—larger 

than any found in German Universities. . « . a 

4) Under-graduato and post-graduate classes in Arabic, Aramaic, Synac and 

of lectures on Semitic topics, attended by scores and even hon- 

^ 6) Undergraduate classes in many oolites studying Semitic literatures, as 

they would study Roman and Greek literature. 

7) Classes and bands of men, outside of college work, carrying on systematic 

and scientific courses of Semitic study. . „ w..«. 

We find the under-graduates engaged not only in study of Hebrew, but also 
in that of Assyrian and Arabic. Post-graduates, by scores, the whole or greater 
part of whose time is given to Semitic studies. University men of 
departments engaged in work which comes properly under the bead of Semitic 

study.” 

(2) Whatoanbtdonet 

What has been done can be done, and more. Here I may be oompell^ to 
repeat, in a measure, what has already been said; for in so far as “ ^bat has been 
done” continues to be “What can be done,” I have anticipated the present 

^ To be sure the same work cannot be done in every institution, hut after all 
there must be a general sameness. 

11 ifeferw, at all events, can be taught. With a fmr class the elements of the 
language should be mastered lu a course of two hours a week running through a 
year or four hours a week during half a year. The maturity and experience of 
toe students who take up the subject, enable them to accomplish much more 
than would otherwise be possible. But there may also be a second eou^ for 
members of the Senior Class, who perhaps have taken the first course during 
their Junior year. Here a host of subjecte present themselves, selected chapters 
illustrating the literature of a special period; the exhausUve study of a sin^ 
writer, or the consideiattou of a special topic. Meanwhile the grammar may be 
reviewed, the principles grasped more firmly, the vocabulary increased, toe 
of syntax examined. And such courses will be adapted to the wants of poet- 

graduates as well as under-graduates. ^ *.v 

5) Auyrian may be taken up; not with profit by aU; but certainly to the 
advantage of those who have special aptitude for language and particular interest 
in Hebrew. In atwo hours’ course extending through but a single year, should no 
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more time be found for it, the important phonograms and Ideograms (say 800) can 
be learned, the principles of the grammar obUlned, tJie vooabula^ 
compared with that of the sister languages, the syllabaries analyzed, and some of 
the iwre interesting historical texts Interpreted from the cuneiform. 
has shown that Assyrian is far easier to grasp than Arabic. To be 
was impossible ten years ago has now been iJen 

investigations which have been made during this period and which have been 
publish^. In a second couree, more difScult material may be taken up, and even 

oriitlnnl work on the part of the student encouraged. 

* 8) AroWc should not be forgotten in the overwhelming interest now centering 
in Awyriology. Here again under-graduatee as well as 
urg^ hold, and though little comparatively can be 
or wy other snbject in so short a time, a beginning can ^ made, and “ 
can be aroused which, with proper guidance, will lead in later years to much that 

may prov^l^ab syrlac, Aramaic, or Ethioplc, in one or more of which 

something may also be done; but special emphasis may be laid 

lectures more or less technical covering Semitic literature, , 

growth and development of Semitic religious thought, Semitic cIv li^o^Md 

kindred topics. It is without doubt true, as has been shown by actual experiment, 

that many men. In all our institutions, engaged specially 

department, desire to have at least a general knowl^ge of the 

thwries in the Semitic department. There is no subject more at^ve to the 

mind of a thoughtful man, whatever be his specialty, than that of Semitic archte- 

I have not mentioned philology as such, although this “ 

important held for univereity work. There is, then, much that ;^n to done 
U^, as everywhere,all things, speaking broadly, are possible, ^ 

there be energy and enthusiasm. It is true that not all even of the 
tutions.and here belong our state universltiee. have m yet “'“J® 

Semitic work upon the scale here indicated. Too much must not be ^ 

once. Ten yeara have done much the next ten will do more. 
no flagging of the interest which has already arisen. Itmust not even to allow^ 
to stod still. It must be more vigorously cultivated hi the future tlian in the 

oast, for three reasons: ^ , ... 

^ 1) Because of the long season of past neglect, to atone for which, and to 

compensate for which, a mighty effort will be necessary. 

2) Because of the present necessity of the case, a necessity bom ot the pwul- 
iar and, may I add, providential clreumstances of the present quarter-century, 
marked as It Is by discoveries of so vital a character. 

S) B«C»UM ot the esaeotlat imporUoce of tlie study itself, an importaneo now 
appresiated not only by those who make this study their profession, but ss well by 
intelligent, broad-minded and broad-hearted men In erery line of labor. 
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SEXITIC STUD! IK THE THEOI.OHICAL SEMLNART.i 


It is ft matter of congratulation for students of theology that their profos- 
sional stndies connect themselves at so many points with the wide interests of 
general scholarship. AU the clergymen present will bear me out in saying that 
professional life tends to movement in a somewhat narrow groove. This is not 
peculiar to the ministerial profession; it is the common danger of all specialists,— 
bat we, every now and then, become particularly aware of it in our oan case. 
Occasions lilco the present are therefore of great interest to us, because they set 
us at the point where our wheel of theological study gears into the intricate 
system of mental activities that constitutes what we, in the broadest sense, term 
s^olarship. There ie no clerical way of learning a language. There is no theo¬ 
logical philology. 

And, certainly, whoever may suppose himself at liberty to slight Semitic 
studies, the student of divinity is not free to do so. By far the greater part of the 
records which he esteems sacred, which are the chief postulate of his life-work 
and the most important source of the truths he is to expound, have come down to 
him in a Semitic dress. The obligation of scholarship rests upon him in su 
especial sense, to see to it that his acquaintance with this Oriental garb of the 
revelation he has to deal with makes the nearest possible approach to mastery. 
If be willfoUy neglects to make this effort, he is not simply foolish, he is recreant. 

But mastery in this special held is not possible without a wider reach. 
The man who knows well Hebrew and the biblical Aramaic, knows, and must 
know, a great deal more. The Hebrew Grammar of the future, the Hebrew Lex¬ 
icon of the future, will be produced by men whose range of familiar study em¬ 
braces the cognate languages. They will probably be theologians, as those whose 
attaiuments in these lines we now respect, and whose works we now nse, have 
been; to do their work as it should be done they must have some claim also to 
the title of Semitic philologlan. 

But there are other aspects of Semitic study which make it of special con¬ 
cern to the theological scholar. A very large proportion of those problems and 
tasks which lie in the pathway of Semitic philology are of such a nature that 
their solution and discharge ate of the utmost importance to theological learning. 
Think a moment Besides the queetions of grammar and lexicography to which 
allusion has just been made, we have the Textual Criticism of the Old Testament, 
witli its demand for the thorough stitdy of the versions,—Syriac, Ethiopic, even 
Arabic,—not to forget the Targuma; we have the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, with the same demand under somewhat different conditions; we have 
the question as to the origin of the Semitic family,—largely dependent on the 
phenomena of language; we have the involved and fascinating inquiries into the 
relation between the religious conceptions of the Hebrews and those of their 
brethren in the family, especially the Pheiiioians and the Babylonio-Assyrians,— 
inquiries which can be answered only by the aid of the iiterary monuments; we 
have the interweaving of the Hebrew history with that of the great empires of 
Weetem Asia; we have the rise of Jewish learning. pre-Christian and later; we 
have the early history of the Christian church, and the Syriac literature bearing upon 
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it; we have Mobanunedanism and the Korao:—cominR down no further, and not 
considering at all the practical usee of the newer Semitic dialects in intercourse 
with the modem Oriental, w« have. In the haaty and by no means exhaustive cata¬ 
logue just given an indication of the manifold ways in which Semitic learning 
is lelated to theological scholarship, and of the impossibility that theological 
seminaries should be indifferent to the advance of Semitic science. 

It is undoubtedly true that the practical end which our tbeolc^cal seminaries 
must keep in view acta as a restriction upon the acquirement of vast, special 
knowledge. These seminaries have not, it may be admitted, produced many 
philologists. But it ought to be remembered that in no country is Semitic 
philology, according to the severe standard which receut achievements have set 
up, a re^ly venerable science. If in this matter we are behind oUier countries, 
we are, after all, not so very far behind in point of years. And 1 feel impelled 
to say a word in behalf of those teachers of Hebrew in our tbeological schools who 
for some time were the only Semitic instnictors we had, and who, in the face of 
the urgent, practical demands of the clerical profession, maintained their owu 
zeal for at least the study of Hebrew, roused the enthusiasm of their papUs, Imd 
the foundation, and helped to prepare the way for the broader, completer Semitic 
study of the present and still more of the generation to come. 

1 must ask your pardon, if I have seemed to forget that I am not addressing 
theological students. 1 have felt anxious to emphasize our common Interests as 
Orientalists, for which, I think, we may all be grateful. But before I sit down, I 

leave to touch upon one very obvious, and, from the scholar's stand-point, at 
least, a very practical matter. 

It will perhaps be objected, as it has been, that as a matter of fact our theo¬ 
logical seminaries are not able to furnish their students with anything hut a rudi¬ 
mentary Semitic equipment, — that philology cannot look with any great hope to 
these institutions. The main purpose of the divinity schools, and their com¬ 
paratively short term of study, must largely account for the considerable measure 
of truth there is in this objection. But the point I now wish to make is, that you 
cannot fairly expect the theological schools to turn out great Semlttsta, so long 
as students make their first acquaintance with a Semitic language after they 
enter the seminary. Put your colleges and unlversitieB for general training into 
a condition in which they can offer Semitic studies freely to their students; 
spread, by these opportunities, by summer schools, and by the co-operation of 
scholars in philological work, an atmosphere of enthusiasm for such studies; give 
us at the seminaries a basis on which we may fairly rest the demand for some 
Semitic knowledge on the part of the students who come to us; and then see if 
we are not able to make more and better contributions to the growing number of 
Semitic scholars in America. By such provision you will not only pave the way 
for our students to become better theologians; you will prepare them to attack 
the problems to which I have already referred, which bew so closely upon theol¬ 
ogy, although they are, of their nature, philological, and belong to all scholars; 
you will incite ua, who are instructors, to larger attainments and to more far- 
reaching, scholarly plans, and you will create a large and influential public which 
will feel a deep interest in all Semitic work, and will contrlbnte to the realiza¬ 
tion of enterprises dear to the scholar’s heart. 

It Is no new thing that the American college should thus enconrage Semitic 
learning. Beference has already been made to the older Hebrew work in ihla 
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couatry. My own alma mater,~to meotioD but one modest institution,~Dart- 
moutli College, bad, thi'ee genemtions ago, a Professor of Learned LauguageB ” 
named John Smith, who near the beginning of this century (in 1608) felt the need 
of a Hebrew Grammar which he wrote and found himself able to issue. It was 
dedicated Uie Learned and Pious of All Descriptions, particularly the 
Clergy; in the United States pf America.” There was a demand for such books 
among students. Such instances as this remind ns, of course, that once a much 
larger proportion of our college-bred men entered the ministry than now, and that 
the theological seminary of the present was once not thought of. But they sug¬ 
gest to us, also, the possibilities of the present time, and the hope that on a larger 
scale, with richer equipment, and purposes both deeper and broader, our institu¬ 
tions of learning will, in the days that are just upon us, establish and genero\)aIy 
foster the study of the philology, arclisology, history and literature of tlie great 
Semitic race. 


BRIEF ADDRESSES Ilf COMEITION WITH THE SAME TOPICS.1 


There is mucli that is encouraging In the present condition of Semitic studies 
in this country. Semitic science has had the sume obstacles to overcome as other 
sciences—the lack of conveniently aiTanged and large collections of materials, 
and the absence of long established tiaditions of study; these are necessary short¬ 
comings of our youth. But we are making steady and reasonably rapid progress 
in these respects. We are adding to our materials in printed books, manuscripts 
and inscriptions, and to our teaching and working force. In addition to the wide¬ 
spread interest in the biblical side of Semitic work, there is a constantly increasing 
scientific interest. The enormous extent of the field, and the importance of all 
its sections, textual, grammatical, historical, archsological snd theological, are 
recognised. We have bad in the past and now have a fine array of excellent 
scholars, aud the progress of study is constantly raising our standard of acbolar- 
abip. We have come to see that the best results for our science will be gained by 
the example of tJiorougbly trained men. We have the advantage of a large guu- 
eral public and we are devoting ourselves to the production of specialists, from 
whom must come the real knowledge and enthusiasm of the oommunity. The 
orderly shaping of science, the discovery of truth, the proper estimation and inter¬ 
pretation of facts, all tbc»e things that enter into the formation of genuine inter¬ 
est must be the work of men who devote their lives to special studies, and acquire 
the knowledge and intelligence which are necessary for correct judgments. 
Every department of Semitic study stands in need of specialists; there are Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac and Assyrian texts to be edited and explained, large sections of 
history to be cleared up, studies In art to be carried oji, grammatical forms and 
constructions to be analyzed. There is need of cordial co-operation between 
Semitic and Indo-European students—not that tlie two families of languages are 
to be brought violently together, but that each group of scholars may learn hum 
the method of the other. The mass of work to be done is great, and we have in 
America the possibility of a mass of workers who may do great things. 

C. H. Tot. 


I By ProfeMors Toy. Biupt, Oreeo. and Lyoe. 
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Professor Haupt said that when he first came to this country some yean 
since he had been deeply impressed with the ^eat interest taken in Semitic 
studies, and to iiis genuine satisfaction this bent for OrientaJ philology and 
aicbsology bad been increasing, thanks to tbe enthusiasm and energy of several 
of our most prominent scholars. We could hardly complain any longer that these 
studies did not meet with an adequate recognition. Kew chairs of Semitic philol¬ 
ogy had been established at quite a number of colleges and universities, and col¬ 
lections of Oriental antiquities had been started in various centies of learning. 
What we needed was a little more oo-operation and centralization. Our repre¬ 
sentatives of Semitic studies should try above all to get a series of Semitic dic¬ 
tionaries adapted for the use of beginners and written in the English language. 
Nothing was more sorely needed at present than a good Hebrew-English lexicon, 
and it was most gratifying to know that this want would soon be met by two of 
our biblical pbilologians eminently qualified for such a woiir. In philology as 
well as archeology we should try gradually to emancipate ourselves from Europe. 
There was no longer need for supporting European enterprise in biblical archaeol¬ 
ogy with American money. We could have a uational society of biblical archteol- 
ogy just as strong as the London association of that name; and if all efforts in 
this direction could be properly united we might hope to have some day in this 
country a colli>cUon of biblical antiquities similar to those of tbe great national 
museums in European capitals. The intereet had here in these investigations 
was cei'tainly as widespread as in the old coun^, and a considerable number of 
students in Oriental philology and archaeology frequenting European universities 
and museums consisted of Americans. 


I have listened with great intereet to the able papers which we have heard 
to-night and to the remarks of tbe various speakers who have followed. I can 
readily understand the enthusiasm awakened by tbe pursuit of Semitic studies; 
and particularly by that branch of Semitic study which is of such reoent origin 
and yet has sprung into such sudden and extraordinary prominence. I mean tbe 
laugui^e and literature of Assyria and Babylonia. The most brilliant literary 
feat on record is the deciphering of the cuneiform inscriptions and thus opening 
up to investigation rich treasures which had been buried for long ages, whose 
contents were altogether unknown and theiivery existence unsuspected. Written 
in strange cbaractera which might be alphabetic, syllabic or idiographlc, no one 
knew in what language, their purport and even the age to which they belonged a 
matter of doubtful conjecture, they have yielded to tlie patient skill and learning 
directed upon them, and have brought to light the history, tbe religion, the life 
and manners, the whole reelm of thought of great empires whose existence was 
known, but In regard to almost everything that concerned them there was abso¬ 
lute ignorance. Through these reeearches, in which American scholars are taking 
an active and creditable part, we are now brought into familiar contact with the 
details of a long forgotten civilization and coming to know more of the ancient 
world than the ancients did themselvee. 

From tbe narrow and quiet comer in which my own limited range of study is 
pursued, I look out with admiration upon these broad and open fields which are 
cultivated with such zeal and success and bid the laborers God-speed t I recog- 
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tiIm with ever increasing gratification the numerous and important points of con¬ 
tact between the Old Testament and the various lines of inquiry, historical, 
philological, philosophical and religious in which such noble work is doing at the 
present time. Hucb welcome light has already come from this quarter in the way 
of illustration and of the confirmation or tiie correction of pre-existing opinions, 
tending to resolve obecure and difficult questions, and enabling us with greater 
accuracy and certainty to adjust the relations of the life and thought and recorded 
beliefs of the Hebrew people to those of surrounding nations in a remote antiquity. 
Much more light may doubtless be expected from explorstious and investigations 
now in progress. We are all seekers after truthand truth which is ascertained 
in one sphere Is valid in every other, and must harmonize with and prove helpful 
to true science and sound learning in every department aflected by it. 

1 wish to add a single word in order to emphasize a suggestion made in the 
admirable paper of Dr. Brown. The introduction of Hebrew and the cognate 
tongues as elective and graduate studies into colleges and universities is of great 
consequence to tlieologlcal seminaries. If students continue to enter the divinity 
school with no previous knowledge of any Semitic tongue, and their entire first 
year must be given up to acquiring the rudiments of Hebrew and some tolerable 
facility in translating it, what is it possible to do for higher learning in this 
department in the limited time at our command ? "What could be done in New 
Testament studies if students entered as ignorant of Greek as they now are of 
Hebrew ? But if our classes could begin witti such a knowledge of Hebrew as 
the graduates of our colleges already possess of Greek,—if they could enter the 
seminary as far advanced as they now are at the end of the first year, there would 
be a foundation upon which to build; there would be some hope of their making 
high attainments in the Interpretation and criticism of the Old Testament, and in 
associated branches of Semitic learning. W. H. Grsbn. 


Professor Lyon, of Harvard, spoke substantially as follows: “ Gentlemen of 
the American Oriental Society, it seems to me particularly appropriate that our 
first meeting in this city should come just at this time. The University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, one of the most recent of our schools to manifest special interest in 
Semitic studies, is now rapidly becoming an example to all others iu this line of 
work. I refer particularly to the interest which they are dUplaying in the matter 
of Babylonian research. We have heard already this evening of the valuable 
Babylonian and Assyrian objects which Professor Peters, now on his way to Chal¬ 
dea, has purchased for the university. The university is to be congratulated on 
having among its instructors a man who is willing to devote his time to the great 
subject of enlarging our knowledge by work done amid the ancient ruins. No 
friend of learuing can do otherwise than rejoice at his success in securing the 
means for paying the expenses of the expedition, and we all hope for lai^er 
results than have yet been dreamed of. The very Important period of the time 
of the Jewish exile in Babylon is as yet represented by few historical literary 
remains. While the records of the private and social life at Babylon during this 
time are sufficiently numerous for us to form a good idea of the influence® to 
which the exiles were subject, we have as yet no native account of the deportation 
and return to Judea. The annals of Nebuchadnezzar must contain the one and 
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those of Cynia the other, and these must have found a place in the royal archivea 
at Babylon. What a glory it would be to American enterprise if the spade of the 
Philadelphia expedition should light upon these great treasures 1 We hope that 
this University may become the repository of many valuable objects of Babylonian 
and Assyrian antiquity, and we hope that the success of the present expedition 
may be an incentive to all our other institutions which have an interest In this 
line of research. This expedition, the direct descendant of the Wolfe expedition, 
shows what may be done In securing aid for the great cause of research. We 
are to congratulate ourselves also that two of the members of this society are now 
engaged In fnrthering scientidc Semitic study by preparing a Hebrew dictionary 
which shall embody the latest lesults of scholarship, and you will all agree with 
me in wishing Doctors Briggs and Brown the greatest success in their work. 

As to the special topic of the evening, Semitic study in America, I cannot 
do better than to say that 1 heartily endorse Uie wise and hopeful words which we 
have already beard from the speakers who have preceded me. 



>BOOI5‘MJO!n6;ES.-<- 


WOBTlBErS ARABIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


An Ajabio-Engllah dictionary bas recently made Ita appearance from tbe Al- 
Muktataf press at Cairo, Egypt. It is edited by Prof. William Thomson Wortabet, 
Piofeesor of English in the Egyptian Government School of Modidne and Phar¬ 
macy at Cairo. He was aided by his learned father. Rev. John Wortabet, M. D., 
of Beirut, Syria, and by Prof. Harvey Porter, B. A., of the Syrian Protestant 
College, at the same place. The work is dedicated by special permission to his 
Highness Mohammed Tewflk, Khedive of Egypt, “who has so highly promoted 
and patronized the cause of education among his people.” 

The book has 720 pages, is In a handy form,and the English type is especially 
good. The Arabic type is inferior to the German print, but is fairly clear, as 
much so as the Egyptian press has yet prodoced. The object of the work, as the 
editor suggests, “ is to supply the want, long felt by many, of an accurate Arabio- 
English Dictionary which shall contain, within a moderate compass, the words 
most In use among Arabic classical writers, and which can be procured at a rea¬ 
sonable price.” 

A cuiaory glance at the compact voliane before ua would indicate that atoi. 
Wortabet has fairly attained the end In view. The dictiouary ia published at the 
moderate price of twelve shiUlngs ($8.00), postage included, and can be had d^t 
from the MukUtaf Press at Cairo, orders on London preferred. Prof. Porter’s 
part of the work was in revising and in making an exhaustive comparison between 
it and the famous dictionary of Mr. Lane’s, which stops short at the letter mtm 
(-). The result Is a dictionary that contains the latest scholarship and which 
has every Arabic word naturally ran across in reading classical Arabic writings. 
The editors have made use of the Arabic-English dictionary of Dr. Stelngass and 
the Aiabio-Fiench dictionary of the Jesuit missionaries of Beirut, the books most 
frequently In the hands of practical students of the Arabic. The present volume 
bids fair to supersede all other worka In this line used at present In Egypt and 
Syria. Dr. Wortabet, of Beirut, bas contributed to the volume fifteen pages in 
English on Arabic grammar, which wiU be found useful especiaUy to those who 
Irish to get a summary view of the method of the Arabic grammarians. There Is 
also an appendix of about twenty page* giving certain Arabic words peculiar to 
the Egn^ian dialect. 

The editor has followed the plan of the Arab lexicographers in giving the 
past and presentrfuture forms of the verb and the noun of action or noun of tri- 
literals in full; for these forms are conventional, and can be learned only from 


• AaABio-tootxsH DiCTio»A»y. By WUUam Thomton Wort*b«, Profeeeor of EngUsb lo the 
BsTPtUD GoTUomeDt School of Medicine end Pharmacy, with the eoUaboi^n of ^v. John 
Wortabet, M. D., and Profeeaor Harvey Porter. B. A. Cairo: AVUviOataJ Printtnff 180®. 
Price, ISe., poetace Included. 
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daasical usage or from a reference to a dictionary. The triliteral measure or 
form of the verb is held by Arab grammarlmis to be the root of all other words, 
and it is marked by an asterisk to denote the origin of the derived words which 
follow. The same sign has been affixed to nouns that can be traced to no verb.’^ 
On the whole this dictionary Is to be strongly recommended to students of the 
Arabic as at once the handiest, most convenient in arrangement and most reason* 
able in price of all the Arabic* English dictionaries in the market. 

IlBNRY W. HULKBBT. 


1 NEW AS8TRI0L061CAL JOURNAL. 


Under the title of Bextrdge ntr A»$yriologie tmd Vtrglti^imden semitiKhm 
Spm^wissensdiqft,* a new publication, edited by Profeesors Friedrich Belitzscb 
and Paul Hanpt. appears, which promises to be an important help to students of 
Assyrian and kindred branches of investlgatloD. While not exactly of the nature 
of periodical literature, it will gather up and, at more or less regular intervals, 
present those important discassions and inveetigatiODB along these lines which 
for one reason or another are not to be Included in the Aatyriologische BiblioAtk. 
The table of contents of the first Heft is here given: 

1. Paul Haupt, Das Nominalprafix na im Assyrischen. 2. Franz Praetoiius, 
Zur Athiopischeu Grammatik und Etymologie. 8. Paul Haupt, Die zwolfteTafel 
des babylonischen Ninuod-Epoe (mlt 9 Taflen). 4. Job. Flemming, Der liter- 
amcbe Nachlass G. F. Grotefends (mlt Poiti^t). 5. Paul Haupt, Ergebniase 
einer neuen Ck>llation der Iidubar^Legenden. 6. £b. Nestle, Die Verba mediae 
im Syriscben. 7. Paul Haupt, Zur assyrischen Nominallehre. 6. Georg Stein- 
dozff, Die figyptischen Namen in den Eeilscbrifttexten. 9. Paul Haupt, Die 
semitisohenSpraohlaute und ihreUmsehrift. 10. Friedrich Delltzsch, Assyxisehe 
Brlefe. 11. Paul Haupt, Uber die Haibvocaleu und <. 12. Friedrich Delltzsch, 
Der Cylinder Sln-idinnam's (mit Abbildung in Lichtdruck). 


* Tho pric* vlU varv vltS tiie sIm, 1 marie for each form of slxtoeo pag«*. /. 0. Hlnriehi'Mh« 
BueWumdlunp, Letpslf. 




Lltentar-Blatt fiir Orieotolische Phildogie. Yierter Band, Leipdg. 

ALB»RtTNT. India: an account of the Beliglon, Fhilosophy, Geography, Litera¬ 
ture, Customfl, Laws, and Astrology of India al»ut A. D. lOSO. Translated 

from the Arabic by Dr. Edw. C. Sachau. 2 vols. London.8.88 

Satcb, a. H. Letter from Egypt T/us Academy, Dec. 29, ’88. 

Nsbtli, Dr. E. Syrische Grammatik. Zweite vennehrte und verbesserte 

auflage. 

Mbrz. A. Chreatomathift Targumica. Porta Lingua Orientalium. Berlin. 
Gb£SI 7 , W. H., D. D. a Hebrew Grammar. Fourth Edition. New York, 
Bbzold, Dr. C. Bemarks on aome unpublished Cuneiform Syllabaries with 
respect to Prayers and Incantations. London, *88. 

Jacob, Dr. Gbobqb. Arabic Bible Chrestomathy with a Glossary. Berlin and 

New York, ’88. . , , - 

KzLLNBR, Prof. M. L. The Standard Inscription of King Asshumazirpal of 

Assyria. Cambridge, Mass. 

Haitjcank, H. Beitraegc lurSyntax der hebr^schen Sprache. I. Stuck: I. 
UberdeuDnterachieddesNifaluPassiyum. U. Statistiscbe nach BQchem 
georgnaete tibeiaicht sftmtUcher im Alton Test, vorkommenden Falle von 

Nifal-Pual-Hofal-und - ‘TiDp • f ormen, ’88. 

Fischek, Dr. Bbunakd. Hebraiache Unterrichtsbrlefe. Nach bewahrtM 
Metbode fiir den Selbatunterrlcbt in Alt und NeuhebrWsch. 1 Liefening. 
Skbok. Dr. Mark. Die Syrische Uebersetzung der zwdlf kleinen Propheten 
und ihr verhftltnisa zu dem massoretischen Text, etc. 

Stback. Dr. Hermakn L. Joma der Mischnatraktat “ Veraohuungstag »; 

Herausgegeben and erkiftrt. 

Barb and Dblitzsch. Liber Chronlcornm, ’88. 

BoNAViA, Dr. B. J. Physiology among the Ancient Assyrians. Bab. and 
Drienf. J2«., H., 11,’88. 

De Lacoupbrib, Prof. Dr. T. Chips of Babylonian and Chinese Palssography. 
Ibid. 

Db Oandollb, Dr. Alph. The Wheat Indigenous in Mesopotamia, ibid. 
Schwab Dr. Moisb. A Talmudic Question to Prof. J. Oppert Ibid., II., 12. 
Rrhout! P. Lb Pagb. Is Tj-lJX (Gen. XLI. 48) Egyptian? The Thematic 
Vowel in Egyptian. P.8.B.A. XI. 1. 

Wright, W., D. C. L., LL. D. Kufic Gravestones, ibid. 
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Bbzoijd, l>r. The “ Woman’s Language ” of ancient Chaldea. Ihid. 

Baqnold, Maj. A. H. Account of the manner in which two coloesaJ statues of 
Bamesoe II. at Memphis were raised, i&id., 11:8. 

BuDOB, £. A. W. On a Babylonian weight with a trilingual inscription. ibU. 

- On certain cuneiform despatches, etc. i6td. 

MUBLLBR, Max. A contribution to the Bxodns Greograpby. Ibid. 

Evbtts, B. T. a. An Assyrian Beligious Text. Ibid. 

Satcb, Prof. A. H. Babylonian Tablets from Tel EUAmama. Ibid. 

PiMCHBS, Tnso. Q. A Babylonian Tablet, itid. 

Bszold, T>r. C. Die Thontafelsammlungen des British Museum (5i(sb. A. der 
W.], xxxni., m 

AMiAcn, A. Esarbaddon. U. Bab. and Orient. JSee., 11:9, ’86. 

Pinches, T. 6. An Astronomical or Aslrolo^cal Tablet from Babylon. Ibid. 

BoecAWKN, W. St. 0. Sben-nung and Sorgon. Ibid. 

Saycb, Dr. A. H. The Old Babylonian Characters and their Chinese Deriva¬ 
tives. /bid. 

F. Delitzsch’s Assyrischee Wdrterhucb. Beview. Expositor, Sept., ’88. 

Saycb, Prof. A. H. The Woman's Language of Qialdtea. ibid., Oct., ’88. 

E. The same. Ibid. 

Tomkins, 11. 6. The Hyksos King Raian or Kbian. Academy, Sept. 1,’88. 

Bbrtin, Gbokqb. Languages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions. London. 

Strack, U. L. Exercises for Translation into the Hebrew Language. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by A. R. S. Kennedy, ’88. 

Xbtelbr, £. Untersuchung der Uebereinstlmmuog der Zeitangaben der Bucher 
der Konige u. der assyrischen Zeitrechnung. Der Katholik, Jull, ’88. 

Strauss u. Tornay. Der a1t&g>’ptische Gdtterglaube. 1 Tbl. Die Gdtter u. 

• Gottersagen. Heidelberg.M.12 

Blbliotbek keilinsohilftliche. Sammlung v. assyr. u. babylon. Texten in Um- 
schrift. u. Ubersetzg. In Verbindg. m. L. Abel, C. Bezold, F. Jensen, F. £. 
Peiser, H. Winckler hisg. v. £. Schrader. I. Bd. Mit chronolog. Beigaben 
u. 1 Karte v. H. Kiepert. Berlin, ’80.9. — 

ScHOUTBN Hzn., L. De tabemakel, Gods heillgdom blj Israi^l. Utrecht,’68. .f.9 

Rubjn, S. Heidenthum und Kabbala, auf gememschaftliche Principlen zorOck- 
gefuhrt. (In hebr&iscber Spracbe.) Wien.$1.50 

Ruckbrt, F. Der Koran. Im Auszuge ubersetzt. Herausgegeben von A. 
Miiller. 

Arbl, C. Uber Wecbselbeziehangeu der Agyptlscheu, indo-europkischen und 
semitiBchen Etymologie. 1 Heft Leipzig.$4.40 
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NOTES ON THE PSALMS.* 

Bt Samuki. Daviosom, D. B., LL, D., 

Laodon. Bn^ftod. 


LXXYIIl. Of late date. In the Ume of the Babylonish captivity. V. 68. 
Kotwithstanding the Septnagint and the Vulgate ivith which Gesenius 
agrees, I take ^ the Pual “praised in (nuptial) song.*’ In the 66tb 

verse '‘I’lUN “backward;” not “in the hinder parts ” with reference 

to 1 Sam. V. 6. Such reference is vnrong, for the verse relates to the vlctoiies 
of Saul and Samuel over the Philistines. In the 66th verse like a hero over- 
potDcred with wine,” a version righUy adopted by Geeenius, Pwald, Hupfeld, 
and others. “ Btfraked with wine ” is incoiiect. Br. Kay, a'ho made a ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms, for which work he was hardly competent, wrongly trans¬ 
lates “ joymta with wine.” 

LXXX. Of late date, perhaps a prayer of the people in their captivity at Babylon. 
The 17tb verse would have a better position after the 14tb. What is the sub¬ 
ject of the verb “ let them perish ” ? According to tlie context. leraelitea. 
But this Intercalation is unnatural. The beginning of the 16tb verse should 
belong to the 18thi “thou modest strong for thyself and he will not go back 
from thee.” The verb J'iDJ is the Perfect of Niphal, 8d person. The “ Son 
of Man,” equivalent to the Israelites. 

T.Yyyr. This Psalm begins with an allusion to the Feast of Tabernacles, cele¬ 
brated in the middle of the 7th month, that is, at the full moon of it, and 
called “our feast;” the Passover and unleavened bread are not referred to. 
In the 6th verse “ when he (God) went out against the land of £gypt,” as an 
enemy for the deliverance of his people, the language is general. “ I hear a 
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language which I did not know » aUudea to what foUowa, to the mystorioua, 
divine voice which the fact imagines, and therefore clothes his ideas in the 
language it speaks to him. And the words thus suggested are continued to 
the end of the chapter. 

LXXXII. This Psalm refers to oppressive, unjust kings who treated the Israd- 
ites harshly when they had power over them. That means Hng$ in 

veree 1 is shown by the 6th verse, where it has the same sense. Hnpfeld 
argues that it has the sense of oni fel« in ttils place, so that God is represented 
as presiding over a court of angels whom be judges, reproves, and addresses 
in the singular language of the 7th verse. But we agree with Gesenius that 
the plural Elohtm never means an^,- and cannot but think that Hupfeld’s 
reasoning in favor of that sense is weak. Yet he is followed in the preaent 
case by DeWette and Kamphausen. The old error that Elohim means fudpcs 
here and in Exod. xxi. 6; xxn. 8; xxni. 28 is repeated by Lowe and Jennings. 
In the Pentateuch It is applied to God alone; here to kings, not to theocmUc 
but foreign ones. 

LXXXIV. The last words of the 4th verse, via., “ thine altars, 0 Lord of hosts, 
my King and my God,” cannot be in apposition to the house and neats of the 
birds mentioned. I prefer their tcansferenoe to the middle clause of the 5th 
verse. “ Blessed are they who dwell in thy house, thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts, my King and my God, they wUl be stiU praising thee.” Hapfeld, how¬ 
ever, prefers to supply “but I" before oltara, which brings out a good sense. 

DeWette translates nX " a* ^ ^ 

colty, since birds oould not lay their neats at the altars. See “ Fresh Eevision," 

p. 06. . 

LXXXVII. To the first verse belong the words which are now in the second, 
“Jehovah lovea.” The gates of Zion” is parallel to “hisfoundation on 
the holy mountains,” both meaning Jerusalem. In the 8d verse 
la used adverbially, “ gloriously it is said of thee ” (by God). In the 4th 
verse Jehov^ himself is introduced as the speaker. The last verse as it 
Btands says, “Singers as dancers (say) all my springs (of salvation) are in 
thee.” There is something forced in this; and the word rendered wrings 
should probably be pointed diflerenUy so as to bring out the sense, “they 
sing and dance, all wfto dwell in thee.” So Hupfeld takw the meaning. 
The Psalm can hardly belong to the time of HezeWah just after the overthrow 
of Sennacherib before Jerusalem, because hostile and bitter feelings of the 
Jews gainst Babylon were then entertained; rather does it indicate a time 
when such feelings were changed, and hopes were cherished of Babylon and 
the other nations mentioned being reckoned among the regenerate of Zion. 
The fact that Assyria is omitted among the peoples is an Indication that the 
now Zion is referred to, so that the Psalm should be dated some time after 
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the return of the exiles from Babylon; not when the Anyrlans were still 
feared and bated. 

LXXXVUl. This Psalm describee the state of a cheerless sufferer who is 
brought very near the gates of death. It Is not Messianic, a suffering Mes¬ 
siah being unknown to the Old Teetament Nor is there the least probabil¬ 
ity in the peculiar hypothesis of Delitzsch that Heman the Ezrahite, suffer¬ 
ing from ttie disease of leprosy, was the author not only of the Psalm but of 
the Book of Job. There are indeed coincidences of language between the 
Psalm and the Book of Job, which in our opinion show that the Psalm should 
be dated in the captivity; the author having been acqu^ted with the dra¬ 
matic compo^tion of bis unknown predecessor. The figurative language 
does not justify the assumption that the writer was suffering from a disease. 
The 6th verse begins, “ Prostrate among the dead,’^ etc. “ My couch is,*’ etc., 
as Ewald and Hitzig render, is less probable. V. B, render, ‘‘thon bast 
brought down (upon me) all thy waves.” Gesenius’s ” thou bast afflicted me 
with all thy waves ” involves an unusnal ocmstruction of the verb. Hupfeld’s 
rendering is also unsatisfactory. V. 16, not *‘I have borne thy terrors 
eoen urUo disfrortion,” but “ I must sink,” “ I will sink,” the verb having he 
voluntative at the end. 

T.Y X v rv A Psalm apparently written Immediately before the captivity by one 
who speaks in the name of the whole people or of their theocratic king, 
y, 61. The last member is difficult and the reading should be changed, ** that I 
bear in my bosom all (the reproach) of many peoples.” *7^ before the last 
two plurals, is unusual, but if be Inserted after it, the construc¬ 

tion is tolerable, “ all the reproach of many peoples ” who are identical 
with “ thy servants ” in the first member. The Psalmist speaks as a repre¬ 
sentative sufferer. He suffers for tbe nation. See ” Fresh Bovisimi,” p. 64. 

XC. This Psalm was not written by Moses, but is of much later date. It refers 
to a time of national depression and calamity; either to that of the exile, or 
to some other period of adversity. T. 4. ” When it passes; and a watch in 
the night” The authorized version is Incorrect here. V. 6. WithHupfeld 
I put "IpSS In the first member of the verse; “ they become asleep In the 
momingi'as'the grass passes away.” V. 9. “We consume our years like a 
whisper (or breath)." Geeeniua’s meaning of the word vAiiper is “ thought” 
Others translate “ a sigh," “ a breath.” The Idea of o low murmur Ues in the 
verb run the root of the noun; and there is no good reason for making nJH 
Into two verbs, as Gesenlus does. V. 11. Bender the second member, “ and 
thy wrath, according to the fear of thee,” 1. e. in proportion to the due fear 
of thee. 

XCI. Though the beginning of this Psalm is awkward, I cannot adopt the snp- 
plement of “ blessed is he that sits In the secret place of the Most 
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High, who lodges In the shadow of the Almighty; he Bays to Jehovah,” etc., 
which also requires the alteration of the vowel points of "lOX, making them 
express the participle , Instead the first person sing, of the 

Imperfect. Though this oonstruction is favored by Symmachus, Lowth, 
Hupfeld, Olshausen, and Eamphausen, it introduces too violent an innova¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding the awkwardness attaching to the common transla¬ 
tion and punctuation, It is better to adhere to it than to assume the omission 
of • 

XCIV. T. 17. l»®re toon or thortiy. Ewald renders It badly, 

** Tielleicbt schon,” perhaps alrea^,* and Hupfeld not much better, “ um ein 
kleines.” The b eginning of the 18th verse is also inoorrecUy translated by 
Ewald, ”aB soon as 1 think.” It Is right in the authorized version. V. 21 
should be, they erotod ayainsi the soul of the righteous,” etc. The translation 
sie achaaren sicb ” does not give the force of the verb, which Implies ho^tiU 
prewure upon. Tet It is adopted by Ewald and Hupfeld. DeWette’s ” rotten 
dch ” la better. 

XCV. V- 4, ” the heights of the mountains,” according to the etymology, ” the 
toilsome heights of the mountains;” as the word occurs in Job xzn. 26 in 
the sense of toils. The root is which Ewald arbitoarily takes to be an 
equivalent to yQ* to slUns, and brings out the sense ” sunny hiigfUa of the 
mountains I” In verse 7 the words should be transposed so as to read, “ we 
are the people of his hand and the sheep of bis pasture.” In the 7th verse, 
“ to-day if you bear his voice, harden not,” etc., should begin the 8th verse, 
and then has its proper conditional sense; not the optative one, as it is 
here understood by Gesenlus, would that you heard his voice to-day.” 

XCVI. This Psalm is of late date, and suggests the time of the later Isaiah 
because of the hopes expressed respecting the subjection and conversion of 
the heathen. It is used by the Chronicle writer, who adapts it to David, 
itiftiriTig it a part of the Psalm he used when the ark was set up on Mount of 
Zion. DeWette’s exposition of the Psalm is excellent. 

XCIX. This is a temple Psalm and probably of late date. Notwithstanding 
Hupfeld’s objections, I take the beginning of the 4th verse to be dependent on 
the verb praise in the 8d, and translate, ”the majesty of the King who loves 
right” The last two words of the 8d verse are parenthetical, “ He is holy.” 

Cl. This Psalm is David's composition, when he had just beeu established in 
Jerusalem as king. The second verse does not allude to the bringing of the 
ark into the city, but Is an expression of inward longing for the presence of 
Jehovah. It is bettor to abide by the usual rendering, ” when wilt thou come 
unto me ? ” than to get rid of the ejaculation; and the note of interrogation, 

, cannot be taken as a conjunction, for it is not so used in Hebrew. 
Hupfeld’s adduoement of Arabic and Syriac InterrogativeB is too remote. 
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CrV. The first member of v. 1 and the same words at the end of the Psalm, 
along with “ Hallelujah,” are liturgical addittons by a later hand. V. 4. The 
tranalation, “ who makee winds his messengers; flaming fire his ministers,” 
is the only correct one. That of the received version and the Septuagint, the 
latter followed by the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, is wrong. The 
making of His angels into winds and fires would give an unsuitable sense to 
the Psalm—one that is also unnecessary to the argument of the Epistle. As 
to the inversion of the two nouns after the verb, which some think a great 
objection to the only rendering that makes tolerable sense, no grammatical 
rule should be taken to override good sense. Besides, rules may be violated 
and sometimes ate so by writers superior to the present one. See “ Freeh 
Revision,” pp. 77,78. V. 24, ” thy creatures,*’ not “ thy possessions ” or ” thy 
riches.” 

CV. V. 18. ‘‘Into the iron came his soul.” It flatteus the words to translate 
” he was laid in chains of iron.” The Chaldee foUowed by the Vulgate givee 
the popular version, “ the iron entered into his soul and this might be 
defended, adopted as it Is by Hitzig aud Delitzsch; but it violate strict 
grammar. V. 87, “and there was none among their tribes that tottered,” 
L e. through weariness. 

CVI. The last verae (48) was added by the compilers. 

CVH. V. 8. should be “from the south.” 4th verse, there is no 

need for supplying before “ in a waste of a way,” i. e. a waste way. 
From V. 17 to 22 reference is to the'saving of the sick, so that the paragraph 
beginning with v. 17 has its predicate at v. 21. One is tempted to alter 
foolish, and different readings have been proposed, but without 
authority. The word here is appropriate. V. 89. A new subject Is not here 
introduced—“ And they were minished and sank,” etc. The 40th verse 
comes In abruptly, being a quotation from Job xn. 21,24. We may supply 
” This is His doing who ” pours, etc. 

CVm. This Fsalm is made up of two pieces taken from others, via., Lvn. 8-12 
and LX. 7-14; and the variations of the tejct from those of the originals are 
usuaUy for the worse. If neither of the originals be Davldic Psalms, it fol¬ 
lows that ovin. is not; though the inscription appears to say so. The latter 
is very late, perhaps of the Maccabean times. V. 11, the strong city cannot 
be identified. The second part of the verse means, who led me to Edom ?” 
V. 12 , ” Hast not thou, O God, oast us off, and goest not forth, O God, with 
our armies.” The English translation is wrong. 

CIX. This Psalm contains stronger impreoarions against an enemy than any 
other. It Is not Messianic; neither can the use of it by Peter, as recorded In 
the Acts, make it apply to Judas. And It does not suit the character of David 
as though he were the author speaking prophetically. In any ease it is directly 
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oontrary to the spirit of Cbrietianity, which inculcates the love of enemies, 
not the cuisiiig of them. It Is an evasion of the difflcalty to assome that these 
curses sre put into the mouth of David’s enemies, not of himself. The oom- 
posltlon probably belong^ to a time subsequent to David’s. 

CX. It Is usual to take this Psalm as Messianic and to interpret it of Messiah’s 
warfare and exaltatton. The New Testament is cited as a proof of this; our 
Lord himself saying that David wrote it with regard to a greater than him¬ 
self, that is, the expected Messiah. Again it is allied that Peter in the Acta 
(II. 86) takes the xi ftagiftnir. import for granted. But Christ did not meddle 
with critical questions connected with the Old Testament, as his mission was 
of another character; he simply acquiesced in the curren); views of such 
questions as long as they did not affect the nature of that mission. Besides 
he applied more than once the arpumentum ad horninem to bis opponents, 
which he seems to have done in this instance. In regard to the ^KisUes, we 
cannot in all cases adopt their interpretations of the Old Testament, since 
they were not infalllhte. The Psalm probably refers to the Maccabean 
times, and to one of the Humonsean princes, such as Jonathan. The 8d 
veree may be rendered, “Thy people are free-will offerings in the day of thy 
might, in holy drees; from the womb of the morning shall be to thee the dew 
of thy youth;” i. e. the young men of thy people should be numerous and 
fresh as the drops of morning dew. I do not think the reading nTTf 
mouniaina ” for niJl “ vestments ” should be adopted; though Hupfeid, 
DeWette and others assign reasons for preferring it. The unusual word 
would be changed for a common one, not the reverse. “Holy mountains” 
would refer to Zion, from which the conquering army sets forth. In the 6th 
verse, “ he has filled [the land] with dead bodies,” we supply a word from the 
following context. This hemistic and the next, “ he has shattered heads over 
a wide country,” disprove the Messianic sense, for It is far-fetched to apply 
them to the spiritual triumph of Messiah over the power of sin, as Jennings 
and Lowe do. 

0X11.4. “ There has risen In the darkness a light for the upright; [to him who] 
is gracious, merciful and upright.” The second member of the verse is diffi¬ 
cult. The three adjectives stand absolutely without connection with the 
preceding words. They might refer to Jehovah, though the last adjective 
does not agree with that Probably they allude to the which they 

individualise. There is no good reason for changing HINTl (v* 
mpn« ^th Hupfeid. 

CXIIl. 10. The article in sons) is irr^lar and incorrect. This 

Psalm with the next five made up what was called the great Hallel, which 
was sung on feast days, especially at the Passover; cxm., cxiv. before the 
paschal meal, cxv.-cxvin. after it 
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CXV. This Is a lata liturjjical Psalm, and was probably intended for different 
voices, with different music. But It is not easy to make the division. There 
are changes at 9-11,12-15,10-18. The solos of Ewald are doubtful. Hnpfeld 
goes to an extreme in denying such change of voices. 

CXVI. A post'^xile Psalm, the language of one delivered from sore affliction. 
Vs. 10 and 11 are difficult, and have received accordingly different interpreta* 
tious. I translate them thus: '^1 trusted [even] when I said, am greatly 
afflicted’ (referring to the language of the 4th verse); 1 said In my alarm, 
‘ all men are liars.’ ” The authorized version is undoubtedly wrong, tboogb 
it follows Luther. I cannot acconnt for the perverted sense given to rJii« 
passage by Belitzsch and Eamphausoi. 

CXVII. Though the first verse of this temple Psalm is referred to the Gtentiles 
lu Bomans xv. 11, there is no reason for supposing that the Jewish writer 
bad r^;ard to such extension of free grace. Jewish particularism is not over* 
leaped by the use of “ all ye peoplee,” which is merely a poetical figure. 

CXVUl. 27. This Psalm probably originated in the Maocabean times. Some at 
least of its contents agree well with the history of the heroes who fought 
against their enemies so courageously. Perhaps the reference is to the cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the solemn inauguration of Simon as high priest 
as well as captain and governor of the Jews (comp. 1 Maccab. xiv.). The 
Psalm was applied to the Messiah at the time of Christ, as the citation of the 
22d verse in the Gospels and Acts shows; but It Is not necessary to suppose 
on that account that such was the original sense. ** Unto the boms of the 
altar.” Delltzsch's view is here Improbable, viz., that the nnmber of victims 
is considered so great Uiat the binding of them had to go on even np to the 
projecting horns of the altar. It is better to take the words thus: “ Bind the 
sacrificial victim with cords, [and bring it] up to the horns of the altar.” 

CXIX. This Psalm is of late date, having been composed after the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. It is impossible to discover the character of the 
writer, what was bis ^e, or what bis position. Internal evidence does not 
show whether he was old or young, in prison or free. He was a pious suf¬ 
ferer who pours forth bis requests and complaints before Jehovah. The 
Psalm is artificial and monotonous, showing very little poetic power or origin¬ 
ality. Its sentences are unconnected and there is no progression. The 
writer repeats the different expreesions in wliicb he describes the law, and 
grows tedions in his mechanical ogdoads. The eflusions of his soul lack 
warmth, so that we might be disposed to attribute tbem to an aged teacher. 

Y. 68. The comparison to a bottle of smoke refers to the dried up and shriv¬ 
eled state in which the writer finds himself. Hupfeld, after Bosenmuller, 
refers the simile to the ripening character of Uie affliction; bottles filled with 
wine and hung in the smoke ripening and mellowing the liquor; but surely 
this is an artificial conception. 
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y. 01, the authorized Teralon appears to be correct here. The heaven and the 
earth are nominatives to the verb stand or continue. Were It not for 
to-day, or tdl to-day we should Incline to take with Hitzig as a 

nominative; but, as the words stand, the common ve^on Is preferable. V. 
147, am earl; up in the dawn, and cry.” The authorized version of this 
member is inoonect. 

y. 126 “It is time to act for Jehovah; they have broken thy law.” Xiowe 
and Jennings give incorrectly It is time for Jehovah to work.” £wald 
renders erroneously and loosely, “ Raise thyself, 0 Jehovah; It is time.” 

OXX.-CXXXIV. These fifteen Psalms are entitled “songs of degrees;” a very 
indefinite and obscure expression, the dififerent interpretatiODB of which may 
be seen in Hupfeld’s commentary. The most probable sense is “pilgrim 
songs,” i. e., odes simg by the pilgrims as they traveled to Jerusalen to keep 
the feasts. All are similar in language and tone, and may have been written 
by the same person. They belong to the post-exilio period; probably to 
Ezra's time or a little later.. 

GXX. It is probable that the punctuators took n*0") (▼• 2) ^ adjective, 

dueOful^ and hence the pointing of the preceding word- We prefer to depart 
from their authority and to put the word tonyue in the oonstruct state; Umgrjyt 
deceil. The third verse Is different I translate it, “ What will He (God) 
give thee; and what will He add to thee, thou deceitful tongue ?” The pun¬ 
ishment is given in the next verse; “ sharp arrows,” etc. 

CXXI. V. 1. “ Whence shall my help come ?” interrogatively, y. 8, “ let him 
not suffer thy foot to be moved.” should not be taken as , with the 
authorized version. To make a new question, “ surely He will not,” etc., with 
Ewald, creates linguistic dlfBculty. 

GXXn. This Is not a Psalm of David. It was written by a retained exile from 
Babylon after Jerusalem had been rebuilt. The chief difficulty in under¬ 
standing the meaning arises from Perfect tenses of the verb In the first five 
verses. The poet throws himself back into bygone times when the tribes 
went up to Jerusalem on three annual occasions. The Perfects in vs. 2, 4, 5 
should be rendered as past, stood, tcent up, were Mt ; v. 4 should be translated 
“a law to Israel;” v. 6, “wish for prosperity to Jerusalem.” 

CXXiy. V. 8. Hupfeld denies that this is an Aramasan form of ; which 

is a hasty stat^ent. 

CXXVn. The title is spurious; nay, It is likely that the writer had in bis mind 
the life and writings of Solomon. In v. 2 signifies so much, tAe same, “ in 
sleep,” not “ by sleep.” 

CXXVIII. y. 2. Hupfeld traoeposee the two members of the verse, translating 
“ happy art thou and It is well with thee,” for thou shall eat, etc. It is too 
bold to make this change without the least authority, is translated yea 
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by Ewald, De Wette and others, “ yea thou wilt eat it,” but the particle 
nerer had this sense. The Septuag^nt pasaes over the word. 

C XXTX . V. 2. QJ). This particle Is a connecting one. Whether it Is e^er 
adversative, slgni^ring bttf, y«(, yievertheleta, is rightly denied by Hupfeld, in 
opposition to Gesenius, Ewald, and others. The passages quoted by Ewald, 
in favor of the acceptation usually adopted in the present and other places 
are not convincing (Lehrbuoh, p. S66). Bender '^tbey have not *1 ba over* 
powered me.” 

V. 6, render “ which is withered before It is picked up,” not ” before it grows 
np.” 

O XXX . This Psalm is post-exilic, hut the occasion in which it originated is 
obscure. It is doubtful whether it refers to the time of the temple restora¬ 
tion under Zembbabel. The Psalm contains a prayer for the preservaUon of 
the sanctuary and the throne of David on Zion. The writer refers back to 
the time when David set up the ark on Mount Zion, with which he couples 
the divine promises respecting the perpetuity of David’s royal line. The 
Chronicler has incorporated vs. 8-10 In the prayer of Solomon at the dedica¬ 
tion of the temple. See2 Cbron. VI. 41,41. 

CXXXIV. The third verse seems to be a response to the greeting of the person 
who speaks in the first and second verses. 

CXXX y. This Psalm is for the most part a compilation from others; in addi¬ 
tion to V. 7 from Jer. x. 18, and v. 14 from Deut. xxzii. 86. 

CXXXVn. Soon after the return from captivity an Israelite gives expression to 
his bitter feelings against the oppressors, and expresses a strong desire for 
revenge. The patriotism of the Jews was impregnated with passion and 
hatred of their enemiee. V. 6, ^Metmy right band forget its jMtcier.” V. 8, 
” thou wasted me,” ” who art to be destroyed,” is contrary to the form of the 
word. The passive participle of does not admit such a signification. 

CXXXVIU. This Psalm may have been sung by Zembbabel, as Ewald supposes. 
It is certainly of post-exilic date. V. 1, ” before the gods ” means the hea¬ 
then deities. V. 2b, this is a very difficult clause, meaning, perhaps, '^thou 
hast magnified thy word (that is, the promise in 2 Sam. vn., by fulfilling it 
now) above all thy name;” above every other manifestation of thy name. 
The language is that of hyperbole; 4b should be translated ” for they have 
heard.” 

CXXXIX. This is not a Psalm of David as the title says, but one of poet-ezUe 
origin, as its Arameisms show. The divine presence and omniscience of God 
are finely described; but the language and construction present much diffi¬ 
culty. y. 9. The and supplied in the authorized version is wrong. There 
is no need for any supplement; and If there were, It should be or, “ should I 
settle down at the end of the west.” 
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V. 11,12, “ And should I say; let darkness alone cover me, and the light 
about me; even darknesa would not be too dark for thee, and night would 
lighten as the day; as in the darkness so in the light.” V. 14, ” I will praise 
In that 1 am wonderfully distinguished.” V. 16, ** Thine eyes saw my sub¬ 
stance, and in thy book were they all written; days were predestined, when 
there was not yet one among them.” The word translated substance, means 
an unformed mass, the embryo foetus, the members of which are undevel¬ 
oped; and the days are those of human life. Hupfeld's explanation of the 
verse is unsatisfactory. V. 17, ‘‘ how difficult are thy thoughts, etc. V. 18, 
•• 1 wake up and am stiU with thee,” i. e. I wake up from my dreamy medita¬ 
tion, and am still lost In the contemplation of thee. V. 20, “ they who rebel 
against thee wickedly; they lift themselves up in vain against thee.” The 
words Tjnjj should be changed Into 

first can hai^y be the future Qalof “l,pX- V. 24, “jUdsee if iherebe a 
way of idolatry in me, and lead me in the ways everlasting;” that is, which 
leads to everlasting life. 

CXL,-CXLn. These three Psalms wero composed after the Assyrian invasion, 
perhaps in the time of Manasseh, as Ewald supposes, and probably by the same 
author. No marked linguistic features assign them to a Davidlc authorship. 
Psalm OXL. vs. 9,10. The last word of verse cannot be translated, ” lest they 
exalt themselves,” or as Ewald has it, ” lest they get the victory.*’ The sup¬ 
plement of the word lest is too forced and fw-fetched, but the Septu^lnt favors 
it. The verb should be joined to the beginning of the next verse and tbra 
we have the sense, ” should those who compass me about lift up the head, let 
the iniquity of their lips cover them.” Ewald’s acceptation of In the 
sense of poison must be rejMted, though apparently favored by Itps in the 
second member of the verse. Kampbausen’s comment on the passage is hesi¬ 
tating and unsatisfactory. 

CXLI. That this Psalm is David’s and was probably written at the beginning of 
Absalom’s rebellion cannot be accepted. The attempts which have been 
made to explain several of its verses by circumstances in the life of David 
are nugatory. V. 6. literally the last clause says, ” for yet, and my prayer is 
against their wickedneesee.” The words seem corrupt, but how to reetore 
their original form is an impossible thing. V. 6. ” Their judges were cast 
down into the bands (power) of the rock: and they heard my words that they 
are pleasant.” The interpretation of this language cannot but be always per¬ 
plexing. Perhaps the aUusion in the first member la to the overthrow of the 
lAaHing judges of the people, righteous rulers hurled down the rock. In this 
case the hearers of the speaker’s or writer’s words are different persons. 
Ewald’s translation cannot be accepted: ” Their judges are thrown into the 
hands of the rock; and should one bear that my words are pleasant ? ” His 
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interpretatioii ia atteily improbable. DeWette renders, ** Their jadgee are 
hurled down from the rock; tlien are heard my words which are so pleas* 
ant1. e., when the judges of the heathen are overthrown, then shall those 
(the righteous) who share my lot, hear my words of triumph over their 
destruction. Jennings and Lowe give a rendering and explanation whicli 
they prononnoe ** the only rational interpretationa bold and presumptuous 
statement on the part of tyros, where masters fall, or withhold their hand as 
Hupfeld does. V. 7. “ As be that plows and divides in the earth, our bones 
are scattered at the mouth of Sbeol.” This is the complaint of the people; 
the point of comparison being the turning over and crushing of the ground by 
the plow. Y. 9. " 7 rp. 1 prefer annexing this word to the first member of the 
verse, though it is contrary to the accents to do so; \ogt&tr. As now pointed, 
I take the meaning to be aUogetluT. 

CXLU. Not a Davidlc Psalm as the Inscription says, specifying it as a prayer 
when David was in the cave, but leaving It uncertain whether at Adullam or 
£ngedi. V. 4, the first three words of this verse belong to the preceding one, 
when my spirit was overwhelmed in me." This is followed by, ** But thou 
knowest my path," etc. The word translated pritgn in the eighth veiBe, 
meaning distress, seems to have suggested cave In the title. V. 8, not as 
Jennings and Lowe say, " thou hast dealt bountifully,” etc.; but, " for thou 
doest good to me.” 

CXLm. This Psalm is an echo of several in the older books and its tone 
reeembles that of the preceding one. Like its immediate predecessors, it 
must not be assigned to David. V. 8, translate, "the everlasting dead,” 
those who are dead forever. Compare Eocl. xu. 6; Jer. u. 39, 57. Y. 3, 
“ my soul is as a land thirsty after thee.” Y. 9, Gesenius and othms 

render this verb to Aids, implying flight for covert; but this signification must 
be rejected, especially as the verb is joined with 

reading is ’n’Oi"! "with which the Septuaglnt and Luther agree. “To 
thee I have fled for refuge,” Y. 10, “lead me upon an even land,” not “a 
land of uprightness.” There is no need for altering into rPN»"with 
Hupfeld, though the change is favored by the analogy of xxvn. 11 and is 
followed by Luther. 

CXLIY. V. 2, “ my people ” is right. The word should not be altered into “ peo¬ 
ples” as it is by many, contrary to the authority of the Septuaglnt. Y. 4, 
" man is like the breathv. 14, ” our oxen are heavy (with young); there Is no 
rent (in our walls), no sallying forth.” A state of plenty and peace Is meant, 
wiUiout the necessity of rushing forth from the walls of the dty to meet and 
repel a besieging enemy. The translation given by Lowe and Jennings is 
both far-fetched and unnatural, though not wholly new. 
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OXLIV. This Psalm is chiefly taken from former ones, especially from the 
xrnitfa. Hence It has little originality. Of course David was not tlie author, 
as stated in the title. The last part (vs. 12-16) is entirely separate from the 
preceding. A fragment was joined to the Psalm by some later hand, Intro¬ 
duced by ^hlch has no proper antecedent. The abrupt commencement 
has given rise io many conjectures. V. 12, “ that our sons may be ” is incor¬ 
rect. It is better to omit the pronoun in a translation; or if it is thought 
desirable to represent it in English, we may supply a verb to it, “ tofio moJces 
our sons,” etc. Ewald conjecturea that a later poet worked over an old poem, 
adding the words of the 16th verse and prefixing the pronoun. “We whose 
sons are as plants, eto... -Ob, happy is the people in such a state; yea blessed 
is the people whose God is Jehovah.” The hypotheda Is too artlflcial to be 
adopted; though be says that no other judgment can be formed of the little 
piece. 

CXLV. The title attributes to David, but wrongly, the authorahip of the Psalm, 
which is post-exilic. It is alphabetical, but the letter mm is wanting, and 
therefore a verse is supplied by the Septuagint and Byriac versions. There 
is no reason for thinking that the Psalm had such a verse at first. The 16th 
verse is rightly translated in the authorised version; for the noun translated 
desire does not allude to God’s good pUaswrs. 

CXLVI. This is the first of the five Hallelujah Psalms. The first two words, 
“praise Tab,” are a title, not an integral part of the first verse. The final 
Hallelujah is a liturgical addition which is absent from the Septuagint. The 
language Is characteristic of a late period, undoubtedly a post-exUe one. The 
T.YT . made Haggai and Zechariah ita authors. 

CXLVn. V. 1. “ Praise Yah for He is good; sing praises to our God for He is 
gracious: praise Is becoming.” iTlOf the infinitive Pi’el should be changed 
into the imperative and the ac'cents altered. The Septuagint arbitzaiily 
divides this Psalm Into two, making vs. 12-20 a separate piece, and ascribing 
both to Haf^ and Zechariah, like the cxLTitb, the czLymth and the 
cxxxvmth, by mere conjecture. 

CTLTIII. V. 6. It is fanciful to make the he (in b) emphatic, as Calvin does. In 
V. 6 the English version is right. It is the decree which is inviolable. But 
Hupfeld, Kamphausen and others render, “ and they (tiie sun, moon, etc.) do 
not overpass it.” V. 14, tbs noun praise refers to God, the subject of praise, 
“ He who is the praise,” etc. 

OXLIX. V. 9. “A judgment written,” that is, God’s decree. Wbat is written 
in the law respecting the destruction of the Ganaanites is transferred to the 
heathen generally; probably, however, the allusion here is not to that written 
law, but to the fact that God has decreed it, written it in his book as It were. 
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“This honor have all his saints/* in the received version, Is a very doubtful 
rendering. When a noun is qualified by a demonstrative pronoun as here, 
both receive the article (oomp. Dent. xxi. 8,4), which Is absent from both in 
the present case. Besides, the noun ^ specially used of the divine 
majesty, so that Oesenius is obliged to find another meaning for it in this 
place, vis. honor. 1 would therefore translate with Hupfeld.** He (God) is 
the glory of all His saints,” etc., the object of their glory. The conclusion 
of the Psalm (for the last two words are a liturgical addition) correspond to 
the commencement, “ His praise in the congregation of the saints.” 

GL. V. 1, “ pr^ God in his sanctuary (earthly temple); praise Him In the firma¬ 
ment of His power,** 1. e., praise Him whose habitation is both earth and 
heaven. 


EEMAN’S EGYPT.' 

By Frkd£!iuck C. H. Weitdet., Ph. D., 

New York City. 


ThiB book is an important one, and its first appearance was peeted with joy 
by scholars and all others interested in Egyptian matters. It is not, indeed, the 
first book of this kind that has oome before the public, but it is the first that 
embodies in it all the results of recent inveetigation. Its predecessor, Wilkinson’s 
** Jtfonners and Customs of ths Ancient Egyptians,^* though excellent In its time is 
now antiquated and can give the reading public no idea of the present state of 
Egyptian knowledge. Still this new book bas roused In Germany and Prance 
quite a storm of opposition, owing to the fact that tbe writer treats with a sort of 
riimiaiTi the earlier translators of Egyptian manuscripts, saying in his preface that 
all of the passages explained in bis book had been again translated by him and 
alluding to the abuse of translations in I^yptology. Tme it is that there bas 
been published a vast number of flighty translations which, instead of giving tbe 
true sense of the passages in question, give but very confused notions of what the 
original text really does say. But then there is a vast difference between work of 
fhiw sort and the work of men like Brugsch, Chabas, Goodwin and Maspero, to 
whom we are indebted for many an excellent translation, and without whose 
labors we would not be by any means so far advanced in Egyptological science. 
There Is, however, no doubt that by far the greater part of tbe material presented 
in this book is entirely new, and I may here remark that this is tbe first book of 
the kind that strictly separates the various epochs of Egyptian history. To most 
of the previous writers the Egyptian people were one people, and no one thought 
that there might be a great difference between tlie subjects of King Chufu (Cheops 
ab. 2B00 B. G.) and those of Amenembatl. (ab. 2130 B. C.) and again between 
these and the subjects of Thutmoels III. (ab. 1450 B. C.). In the history of 
art Ferrot et Chipiez {Histoirs ds 1 'Art dans VAntiquH* vol. 1.) had already 
made this distinction, but in the history of civUizaUon it was Erman who first 
introduced It 

He has token it upon himself to treat of Egypt only up to the close of tbe 
XX. Dynasty (ab. 1050 B. G.); and I cannot but think he is right. For after this 
period Egyptian history presents but a dreary spectacle, and for the next 400 

1 •• Aesxpten uDd Ae^f ptlichei Lebeo Im Altertbum '* gesohUdert voa Adolph Snnaa. t Tols 
TabiageD, iS85 ud iBsa. 
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yean we have no docrunente that can give us any data for the history of Egyptian 
otvilization. The last king of the XX. Dynasty, Bamu» was dethroned by 
the high priest of Amon in Thebes, Strihor whose succeesors ruled in Egypt over 
a century, when they in their turn were driven from the throne, about 950 B. 0., 
by Shuhonk, a Lyblan, the Shisbak of the Bible, the conqueror of Jerusalem, whose 
dynasty, the XXII., in its turn bad to give way to the Aethlopian, whose rule 
over Egypt was ended by Assurhaddon’s and Assurbanipal’s hivasions of Egypt. 
The time of the Psammeticbs is a renaissance, but the rulers are of Lybian stock, 
and the Egyptian people no longer is what it bad been 500 years earlier. The 
centuries had not passed over the land without leaving deeply cut changes to 
mark Uieir course. It is with fall justice that oar author remarks at the close of 
his third chapter, that if by some piece of magic a noble of the time of Chufu (ab. 
2800 B. G.) bad been transplanted to the court of Bamses HI., he would have 
believed himself in a strange land, and the accompanying woodcut aptly Illus¬ 
trates this remark. 

The general arrangement of the book cannot but be considered excellent. In 
a short introduction our author treats of the reports the Greek writers give of 
Egypt, and touches upon the monumental records of the country itself as well as 
the accounts of the Old Testament. He then gives a brief history of the deci¬ 
phering of the Egyptian script. The first three chapters of the book are, in 
matter of fact, also introductory, treating of the geography, ethnography and his¬ 
tory of Ancient Egypt. These chapters are not original and oar writer does not 
wish to have them so considered. He has, however, used the works of bis pre¬ 
decessors with singular judgment and has treated the subjects under considera- 
tion briefly and well. Specially commendable is wbat he says in the first chapter 
on the geography of Ancient Egypt. In the second chapter, where he speaks of 
the ethnography of Egypt, he skillfully avoids the knotty question of the ** orbei- 
math.” He considers the Egyptian race as aboriginal, even if their language 
sboxild prove to have been forced on them by a foreign invader, much as Anglo- 
Saxon was forced on the aboriginal Briton and as the Arabic tongue has been 
forced on the modern Egyptian. It is of importance here to note that the Egyp¬ 
tians considered themselves aborigines. They designate only their own people 
as ** men ” romstv; the other peoples may be Lybians, Negroes or Asiatics, but 
” men ” they are not. The third cliapter is a very skillfully written epitome of 
I^yptian history. In his chronology he follows Eduard Meyer's so-called 
••approximate dates” which are the latest dates for the era in question. If we 

1 TTftixallv but InoontveU/ called ftamaet XIII. Tbe fiamsei XII. of Wehlenann and othara 
is a OoUon. Hm stole utuallr attributed to blm bas beeo proven by Bnnan, Aeg. Zettsehr.. 1888, 
p. U, seq., to have been oompoeed In Perelan tlmee bf tbe priests of Cbonsu, In order to oele- 
brate hie smatoeas. Tbe whole story related on the said stele Is of a siythlcsl ebaraoter; and N 
la not to be considered a historical reoord. Tbe kins mentioned In tbe etele la probably meant to 
be Bamses H. 
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thus Bsy Susfru ruled about 2880 B. C. we would not have this regarded as 
an exact date; we merely mean that he cannot have ruled later, leaving It an 
open question bow long b^ort this period his reign really does fall. These approx* 
imate dates are of great convenience to the historian, and it woiild not be amiss, 
if they were generally adopted until we can give more exact dates. 

It is with the 4th chapter that the author’s own work begins, a full critique 
of which would take np more space than I could take for a review of this chapter. 
In this and the following chapters are treated of: 1) the king and his court, 2} the 
government of the country, 8) the police and courts of justice, 4) the family, 5) 
the house, 8) dress, 7) entertainments, 8) religion, 9) cult of the dead, 10) science, 
11) literature, 12) fine arts, 13) agriculture, 14} the industrial arts, 15) commerce, 
and, 18) warfare. 

In the 4th chapter, then, be gives a review of the titulature of the king, his 
various functions, his coronation, the court and court etiquette, touching also 
up<m the harem life. The next two chapters tieat of the civil government of the 
country, the 6th under the old and middle empires (abt. 2830-1900 B. C.), the 6th 
under the new empire (abt. 1680-1050). Perhaps no part of the entire work is 
more ably written and preeents more new material than these two ch^ters. It 
is a strikingly lifelike picture of Egyptian ofBcial life that he d^iots to us. I 
would like to call special attention to what he says In the 5th chapter on the titles 
of the officials, the power of the nomarchoi in the middle empire (abt 2180-1900) 
and social conditions of this time. In the following chapter, which treats of the 
civil govemraent under the new empire, are of special note the paragraphs abow- 
ing the difference between the hierarchy of this and the preceding epochs, as ^so 
those treating of the slaves of the king, who were in large part of foreign origin; 
and it is an important position that these foreigners hold in the state, some of 
them ranking as princes. All of these slaves bore Egyptian names, while some 
have retained their old names besides. We thus know of a Lybianhy thename of 
TnsM and a Phoenician by the name of Makarba'al ('?^3"inO)^ court of 

Ramses m., as also of a Canaanlte by the name of Ben JHat'ana ([DOp) 

Jupa'a (nyO’) JOiarbasana ([^31V) Merenptah. We thus 

see, and this is a fact Erman does not state, that the Hebrew legend of Joseph is 
not so unfounded as some critics would have us believe. Of the many foreign 
slavM that attained high rank one or the other may have belonged to some Hebrew 
tribe and perhaps the memory of this fact lived with the people who, not unin¬ 
fluenced by some Egyptian tales, like that of the Two Brothers, in course of time 


1 Mahtrbs'tl la Pboea. , Ormk ftaip^aX aod Latin, Mabarbal and Mabaz* 

bal, dot out pnMmluni BoaL "girt of BaaJ” (0«m. Monumenila, cto^ p. 40S), at. Hebrew nno 
088«n.» t. ▼. Names with this aitntflcatlon sr« cults freQuent in tbe other Somltlo langiugea. 
Thus tbs BabyL Nodln, probably abbreriatsd and orifftoallr oompounded with tbe name of a 
deltj. Also at. Ec. Ammerdoi, *'Amon siToa bcr”—tbe nams of the last Aetbioplo queon of 
Bfvpt. 
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weaved aboat their tortunate brother the romantic story we read in the Old Tes- 
tament.1 interesting is also what he says of the scribes and the archives, the 
relations between officials and their superiors and the sodal conditions of the 
period under consideration. In which connection he enters more deeply into the 
life of the laboring class, giving tbe history of two great strikes, one in the 2eth 
year of Ramses 111. and one in the reign of Ramses IX. In the next chapter 
which treats of the police oi^^ankatian and the administration of Justice, he 
analyzes the so-called Papyrus Abbot, which is the official record of a criminal 
procedure against an audadous band of robbers that invested Uie necropolis of 
Thebes in the reign of Ramses IX. (abt. 1100 B. C.) He then speaks of the 
administration of Justice and gives au account of the great conspiracy against the 
life of Ramses HL Of interest is also what he says in this chapter on contracts. 
Tbe following four chapters 1 need hardly treat in detail. Suffice it to say that 
they give a vast deal of new and interesting information on the family, tbe pri¬ 
vate bouses, the dress and tbe amusements of this most interesting of ancient 
peoples. The twelfth chapter, on religion, is perhaps the weakest part of the 
entire book. Indeed the author feels this himself, for he says be had rather left it 
unwritten. It certainly Is quite Impossible to give a halfway adequate account of 
the Egyptian religion in the space allotted to it in this work. But what he does give 
Is generally correct, only that be does not, in my opinion, lay sufficient stress upon 
the ttinities which play a great part in the Egyptian religion. But he has done well 
In laying great stress on the local deities, as also on tbe gradual process of assim¬ 
ilation which finally culminated In a solar monotheism. In all probability It was 
tbe priesthood of Heliopolis that first set up this doctrine; but an Egyptian king, 
Amenophis IV., was destined to be its prophet The history of this movement 
up to its final collapse is well depicted. What be says of mythology is also very 
scant, but the chief points are touched. After this brief survey of the religion, 
he devotee the remainder of the chapter to the temple and the priesthood. 

The following chapter, on the cult of the dead, is a brief account of the 
ancient Egyptian ideas of life after death, their tombs and burial rites. The four¬ 
teenth chapter which treats of science, he quite naturally opens with an account 
of the schools and in ancient Egypt, and from this be goes on to speak 

of the epigraphy. He then treats of the various sciences known to the ancient 
Egyptians. They were theology, which busied itself chiefly with commentaries 
on the andwit religious writings, of which commentaries he gives a well-chosen 
example; history, which oonsists mainly in annals of the kings; astronomy, 
which they brought to some perfectiou and which they needed for their calendar, 

1 niJs stoiT hsvliit so msoy lesondory soorotloos, It U fatUe to sook sflar the auae of Jooeph 
In the Bs. moauments sad to attempt to reoonetruot bU sUefed EcypUsn name from that glveo 
hr the Bible, wbloh maj onlj be an attempt to get eomethlog that has an Bgrptlsn sound to 
It. Buob an attempt at explanatton as Prof. Ijinalng gives tn Ebb&aica, IV., p. 44, Is utterly 
wrong. 

*8 
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arithmetic, elementary geometry, and magic. The following chapter ia a brief 
resume of the history of Egyptian Uteratore. In chapter sixteen he gives a very 
brief sketch of Egyptian art, quite Inadequate, of course, as the scope of the sub¬ 
ject requires a volume or two, such as Parrot and Ofupiit^s Btstoin de VArt, etc. Of 
intereet are also the following chapters, of which the seventeenth is the first ade¬ 
quate acooimt of agriculture as practiced, by the ancient Egyptians, and of which 
the eighteenth presents some new material on the subject of the industiial arts. 
In the nineteenth chapter, on commerce, he describes the means of conveyance, 
givee a vivid picture of internal commerce, in which connection he speaks of the 
ancient Egyptian markets, reproducing some representations of market scenes in 
the time of the old empire (ab. 2800 B. 0.). The last chapter gives a very inter¬ 
esting and instructive account of the modes of warfare practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

On the whole, this book is very readable. The subjeets under consideration 
are' briefly, but, for the greater part adequately treated. The Illustrations are 
chosen with great tact, and are well reproduced. A special advantage the book 
poflsessee, is that the various chapters bear the character of monographs, and can 
be read independentiy of the rest of the work. The index of passages explained, 
too, is of great assistance, especially to the scholar, making reference to the book 
easy and rapid. The book is thus of almost equal value to the general public and 
to the specialist, who is enabled by the copious references in the foot-notes to verify 
every opinion advanced by the writer. In fact it is one of the few books that 
avoid the extremes of being too popular, on one side, and too scientific on the 
other. I can, then, safely recommend the book to all those who would make 
themselves acquainted with life in ancient Egypt. 
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By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

UatT T Bi t y of FeiuiB7lTftni*. 


VI. 

Abu Zakaritta Yahta ben Dawd Hattu®. 

Witii this gr ammarian tbeiB begins a new period in the history of Jewish 
grammar. By a single stroke be overthrew the false methods of his predeoesaora 
which found their culmination in the grammatical system of Mena^em b. SaralF.^ 
Superior to the merely negative criticism of Doni^ b. Labrat, Abu Zakariyyt Yabya 
benPawdd Hayyug proved tobetberealcritioof Menabem by offering In the place 
of the latter*8 chaotic theory of the weak verbs in Hebrew—the pivotal point of 
discussion at this juncture—one that at once commended itself to the scholars of 
the day by its simplicity and adaptability. 

We know but little of the lift of l^yyug as, for brevity’s sake, we will hence¬ 
forth call him. He was bom about the middle of the 10th century in Fes and 
died in the first quarter of the 11th century, but neither the year In which he was 
bom nor that in which he died can at present be fixed with any d^ree of cer¬ 
tainty. It appears from a reference in Mold Ibn Esia’s rhetorical work Eitib al- 
Mub&darat^thathe left his native cl^ and crossed over into Spain, making his 
home in the city of Cordova. There is every reason to believe that he here came 
into personal oontact with Menab®™ ben Samb, some scholars are of the 
opinion that the Yehudi b. Bawtd wbo appears among tiie “Talmldd Menabem ” 
1. e. “ Pupils of Menabem " who replied to the cruel and unjust Invective of DonaJ,® 
is identical with the subject of our sketch. This, however, must be considered 
extremely doubtful.* At the same time it is quite possible that Hayyug, in com¬ 
mon with BO many of bis contemporaries, was for a time an adherent of Mena- 
bem’s system. What the position was which he occupied at Cordova, we are 
equally at a loss to say. That he opened a school there and surrounded bimsell 
by pupils to whom be imparted his novel grammatical theories is beyond reason¬ 
able doubt, and we even know the names of some of his pupils, but we cannot 

1 Sea Ebbeaica, YoL lY.. Noe. 1 aoC S. 

I Hank, Notloe tur Abou*l-waHd Jforwan Ibn fiena^ JtmvaX AJiattgue, 1880, u.. p. TO. 

I PubUabed hj 8.0. Stern nnder tbe title Liber RespoiuloQum. Wien. ISTO. 

1 8ee tbe arfumente In mr Dlnert Abu Zak., etc., und seine svei snmniKt. Scbrifleu (Glee- 
een, 1888). pp. 8-10. 
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say for a certainty whether he wrote the works apon which his reputation chiefly 
rests,-^ne a treatise on weak verbs in Hebrew, the other a treatise on verba with 
reduplicated second stemdetter,—at Cordova, although this, too, Is highly probable. 
In addition to these two books, he also issued a short essay on the accents, and a 
fourth work of which the title alone is known to us, “ The Book of Spices,” and 
which, despite the strange-sounding name, was probably also of a grammatical 
character. All of these were written In Arabic by Hayyug. The treatise on the 
accents is not of much value, and may be passed over with a mere mention. 
Turning to his works on the verbs, the two treatises may properly be regarded 
as one book, devoted exclusively to the elucidation of the theory propounded 
in the introductory chapter, namely, that the stem of every Hebrew verb 
must consist of at least three letters. It is not a mere accident that Hayyug wrote 
in Arabic, whereas Mena^cm availed bimarff of a forcible and graceful Hebrew 
style which he possessed, for it was through his study of the Arabic gra mm a ri ans 
that Hayyug was led to the discovery that, whatever we may think of it to-day, 
was of supreme importance for his days. The adoption of as the standard 
paradigm for the conjugation of the verbs is quite a sufficient proof of his indebted¬ 
ness to Arabic models, for a more awkward paradigm for Hebrew could hardly 
have been selected. In Arabic, where the Ayin can receive a DageS forte, as much as 
any other letter, there was of course no objection against the use of this stem, which 
readily suggested itself to Arabic scholars from the fact of its being employed as 
the technical term for the “ verb,” but bad Uayyug been a more Independent 
worker than be was, he would certainly have made a better choice. The objections 
against the use of do not seem to have occurred to him, though his succes¬ 
sors were not long in reocH^izing this fhct. So for example Abraham Ibn Esra 
proposes '70E' “ better suited, while Eamhi adopts ^p£j. Prom the Arabic 
also, Hayyug takes his designation of the first, second and third letters of 
the stem, as the Pd, the Ayin and the TjUmedh of the stem. But there are other 
and even more direct proofs of his adoption of principles long since laid down by 
Arabic grammarians. In his explanation of irregular forms be is especially fond 
of attributing them to a strong tendency in language against avoiding combina¬ 
tions of vowels and consonants difficult to pronounce. Time and again he says of 
a form that it has deviated from the norm oliAaJuwbi (H’stibfl^ the sake 
of ” easing ” the word. Now this same principle is a favorite one in the gram¬ 
matical schools of the Arabs, and in fact the very same technical tenn is used to 
designate it. A git<n Hayyug’s ingenious theory about the pronunciation of the 
S*wi, of which I shall speak further on, was evidently suggested to him by the 
TmAlft of the Arabic gragimariaos. There is therefore no reason to doubt that it 
was in virtue of the constant comparison be was instituting between the Hebrew 
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and the Arabic, that he was brought to set up the principle of the triliteral char¬ 
acter of the Hebrew stems. 

The Arabic grammarians never seem to have had an; difficulties, or at all 
events not much dii&oulty, with their weak verbs. They knew very well that the 
disappearance of the initial Wtw of the stems primes vote in the Imperfect of the 
first forp, was due to contraction. True, their language did not present so many 
irregularities in this particular as the Hebrew. In the case of the medics wcnc, 
for instance, they had at least the graphical Bltf in the third person Perfect to 
guide them, whereas in Hebrew, with the exception of such a form as DKp 
(Hos. z. 14) there was only the long vowel under the first radical. Then again the 
distinction between the media toato and the nukitce p(>dA was more sharply 
observed than in Hebrew. At all events it was the Arabic that led Hayyug on 
to the right track- After explaining what be means by his theory and showing 
up the absurdities to which Qie theory of Mens^em was bound to lead, attacking 
Menaljem severely, without, however, dlreeUy mentioning the name of his emi¬ 
nent predecessor, he proceeds to an examination of the vowels, of the §*wa, of tlie 
weak letters or i h® calls them, the Alef, the Wuw and the 

Y5dh. After showing the conditions under which these letters disappear 
apparently from the word, he takes up the forth their pecul¬ 

iarities and thereupon returns once more to the above-mentioned weak letters. 
He shows, by adducing many examples, how ofteu these letters interchange wltii 
one another in Hebrew. So for example we find Chron. 

XX. 86) for "innnn; (Hob. xi. 7) for on*7n; i^oeh. x. 26) 

(1 Chron. xxv. 2) for 5 (1 Chion. ii. 18) for 

(Gen. xxxn. 81) for . and so we have both (Gen. X. 28) and 

(1 Chron. 1 .22). He dwells at considerable length upon this point and 
cornea to the conclusion that this interchange is due in some cases to a similarity 
between the pronunciation of these letters, bat must in other cases be accounted 
for on the ground of an etymological interchange. His theory with regard to the 
pronunciation of the §*w& is an interesting one. There are three distinctions to 
be noted. When a consonant with §*w& Mobile at the beginning of a word or 
syllable is followed by either of the letters "'H "Fl the §*w& is attracted by 
the vowel given to these letters. Thus in the §'wl follows the SerS under 

the Taw and the word is pronounced T''in&, and so ^np ts sounded K*^. 
Secondly, when the consonant following the d*ws Mobile is a Todh, the 
reoslvee an t-sound, no matter what the vowel acoompanying the Yodh may be. 
So e. g. is pronounced and equally Weed'd. Thirdly, 

In the case of the other letters, the vowel-sound of the §'wft is Psta^. Thus 
b^rakha, >13 b‘dU. and the like. 
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This principle waa adopted by almost all the sucoeBsora of Hayyng and is 
found in the works of Ibn (^ana^, Ibn Ezra, Parl^on and the Kamj^ta. But 
the most important portion of these Introductory remarks for our purposes is that 
bearing on the peculiarities of the “ weak ” or “ hidden ” letters. There are two 
distinct ways, according to Hayyug, in which tiliese letters may be used. In the 
first place they may he vocalized—either a fnll vowel or a §*w&—and pronounced 
like the other letters, and, secondly, they may lack vowels, ‘‘ be hidden, concealed 
and not pronounced at all,” to quote him literally. An example of the first is 
CEr- XIV. 6) for Alef, (Job xxxvn. 28) for W&w and 

(freq.) for Todh. 

What he means by the second, vre would to-day express by saying that these 
letters often have no other purpose in the verb than that of lengthening the pre¬ 
ceding vowels. In short, he refers to the use of these consonants as metres lee- 
tionw. Prom this nsage to their being entirely “ hidden ” from view In the word, 
is but a short step. Once admitting that they may be written without being pro¬ 
nounced, there is no difficulty, thinks Hayyug, in supposing that they may be 
omitted, since they do not affect the pronunciation of the word. In this way be 
would explain the disappearance of the weak letters in certain forms of the verbs; 
but, he says, there will always he some forms in which the weak letter that the 
stem contains will reappear so that the letters of the stem may In every case be 
determined. Moreover, when these letters are '* concealed,” to use the term which 
be constantly employs, there is generally aoompensation in some form or the other, 
either by a lengthening of the vowel or a change in the vowel, as e. g. lor 

Qtpyi • The weak point in this chapter Is the constant conf oslon between the 
use of the vowel letters as mere matrta UcUonis, where of course a plans or 
d<feetitia method of writing may be chosen and the assimilation or contraction of 
these letters when they form an Integral part of the stem. But although he may 
be wrong in regarding the d^ecMtie method of writing as a bridge to pass over to 
the ** concealed ” character of these letters, the conclusions at which he arrives 
and the facta to which he calls attention are correct. Having made his point 
clear and held up his theory to a full view from all sides, he plunges into his sub¬ 
ject proper—an examination of all the verbs, piimae Todh, medis W&w, tertite 
He and the medise geminate. In each case he applies the laws laid down in the 
introductory chapters above alluded to, and in this way explains all irregularities 
Incident to these classes of verbs. As an example of his method, we may take 
the verb which, according to Meoabem’s principle, would be 

the single letter Fe, because in (I- xxvin. 24) the Alef and H8 have 

disappeared. But how does Hayyug account for thin fact ? The Alef,” he says, 
“whichbelongs to the 8tem,i as shown by the form n£){<, has been changed 

_ t T 
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into a Wftw and this W&w U **coDcoaled,*’ the word, if written plane, being 
W&w acoordingly is a aubstitote for the first letter of the stem. 
According to Eayyag the Alef may be “ concealed ” in precisely the same way as a 
Wlw. He places the form (2 Sam. xix. 14) on the same plane with the 

contraction that Is constant in the first person Imperfect Kal of this verb. There 
is no distinction, as already pointed out, between a *' concealment’’ of any of the 
weak letters when they are matret letftoins and when they form part of the stem. 
These two principles, first, the interchange among the letters V' i*!'' N < 
Alef becoming a W&w, the HI being written for Alef, and vice-versa, the W&w 
changing into Yodh, and again the Yodh becoming a Wlw,—it being immaterial to 
him whether the change is merely graphical or et 3 rmoIoglcal,—and, secondly, the 
possibility of concealing” these letters, help him over all dlfiSeultles. After 
finishing with the primte Alef, he takes up in the same way the medle Waw, 
introducing them by some additional remarks of a general character. So again 
the class tertle Hi are preceded by an introduction, and with these he comes to 
the end of his first treatise. 

The second treatise is entirely taken up with the medfic geminate. Here the 
principle of 'Istil^flf plays the most prominent rdle. On the ground of the natural 
desire to lighten the pronunciation, be explains the contraction of the two letters 
of a stem into one. It is unnecessary to adduce examples. Hayyug, it will be 
seen, Is extremely methodical. He sets down his principles and then applies 
them, with logical exactness. True, he does not occupy himself with an Investi¬ 
gation of tiie principles themselves. Their truth Is sufllciently demonstrated to 
him by their power to account fbr the facts. 

The strict logic of his work was no doubt tlie feature Uiat s^ck his contem¬ 
poraries very forcibly. It was not long before his views gained the day. The 
popularity of his works is shown by the two Hebrew translations of them which 
were made hy two eminent Spanish scholars, MoSe and Abraham Ihn 

Esra.) The Arabic original, however, still remains imedited. Three manu¬ 
script copies are at pisaent known to scholars, two in the Bodleian Library, and 
one in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg. There are besides two fragments, 
one in the Royal Library at Berlin, and a second In the British Museum.* The 
destiabllity of publishing the Arabic original of these treatises which play so 
important a rdle in the grammatical productions of the generations succeeding 
Hayyug, has long been acknowledged.^ And now that all the known works of 
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Hayyug'ft groat suocessor and pupil, Abuwalid Merwan Ibn Gana^, who will be 
treated of in the next sketch, are in our hands in the language in which he wrote 
them, It is all the more important that the same Justice be done to Abu Zakariyyft 
Hayyug.i 

> The writer baa bad all the material readj for aucb a pubUeatlon for aome time and bopoa to 
be eaabled to adli the AiaUo text at ao esrlx date. For a apeelmen obiter of tbe treatlae on 
weak Torba, tee the diasertatloa ahore referred to, pp. IS-tt. The Arable tltlea of the two treat* 

JLaib^t 

JLai^t 1^135' 

dl^lia OBlla them IBnam HJn nvniH *y>0 and Sfljn *Spfi IflO. Ibn Bara uace the eamo 
dealfnatlonB, exoept that he omlta the last word In the title of the flnt 



THE USE OF PESIQ IS THE PSALMS.* 

By Pbof. a. J. Mxab, 8. J., 

Wooditoek Oollece, Md. 


The freqaent oceurrence of Peslq in the Fsalma makes a study of Its use in 
that part of the Old Testament both important and Interesting. Before entering, 
however, upon such a study we briefly state the common explanation of Peslq 
which hitherto stands without serious dispute. Pesiq is said to be closely related 
to the accents, though itself is not an accent; its effect is held to be contrary to 
that of Maqqeph. This latter statement must be taken in a qualified way; for 
to say that Pesiq is as much disiunctive as Maqqeph is conjunctive la incorrect. 
Maqqeph unites two distinct words into one, so far as accentuation is concerned; 
Pesiq doee not divide one word into two, but only preeerves the disunion of dis¬ 
tinct words. Maqqeph destroys and Peslq emphasizes the individuality of distinct 
words. In reading, such emphasis Is either necessary or euphonic. The dlstinct- 
iveneas of two words is necessarily emphasized, if else a misunderstanding would 
follow; but when such emphasis secures mere solemnity and rtigWn.>t.nftHn of 
enunciation, it is euphonic. 

Now we may state such canons concerning the use of Peslq in the Psalms as 
are deducible after even a sli^t acquaintance with the facts: 

I. Pesiq prevents misunderstanding. 

H. Peslq secures distinctnen of enunciation. 

ni. Pesiq renders the reading dignified and impressive. 

To forestall certain difSculties that might arise from a wrong impression, we 
remind the reader that the truth of a statement does not imply the truth of Its 
converse. It is by causing the reader to pause a little or, at least, to read very 
slowly, that Pesiq effects these three results. Baghesh lene following Pesiq, evwi 
when a vowel precedes, tells us that much. 

Here It may be objected, that not Pesiq alone but that aU disjunctive accents 
indicate a pause. The indication of a pause in reading cannot, therefore, be the 
specific value of Pesiq. But the difiSoulty vanishes by the oonslderatlon that die- 
junctive accents indicate a pause and a modulation; to indicate a pause only may, 
therefore, be said to be the specific effect of Pesiq. A more serious objection is 
raised by those who maintain that Pesiq occurs after disjunctive accents. If, 

iTh« oommoo text »erTe8 u bMU In this wttol*. The text of Bwr and l>eHmeh and 
Wioker TreoMMOn B«hr«u> Aectnttialion wUl find tbelr doe cootJdaratloB In a Saa] article on 
Peslq tn the three hooka. Lefarneh, too, will then appear In Its tma licht 

•4 
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then, ite value consisto in the indication of a pause, why employ it in places where 
a pause Is indicated already ? We may answer, in the common way, that in those 
places the pause is to be lengthened and thus vindicate ita proper effect to Peeiq. 
But a thorough inveetigation of the use of Peeiq in the Psalma snppllee us with 
another answer. We deny that in the Psalma and in the other parte of the Old 
Testament where the poetic system of accentuation is employed, Pesiq ever occurs 
after a disjunctive accent. Instancee without number are, of course, brought up 
against this; but they too are without weight. Let us examine them singly: 

1. After Mertka preceded by Mahp(udi superior Pesiq occurs three times in the 

Psalms: 6:13; 65:20; 86:1. All three instancee are of a doubtful character. Pesiq 
is doubtful in two cases: a) when the Massoretic notes declare it so either by the 
note p’DS giving a different reading in which the accent preceding 

Pesiq is changed; b) when Pesiq Is omitted in other standard editions, such as 
the London and the Paris Polyglots, the edition of van der Hooght, etc. To 
return now to onr adverse Instances: In 6:18 the foot-note says p’DD 5 ^ 
56:20 the notes give another reading, in which Mercba precedes Pesiq; in 86:1 
the Walton Polyglot omits Pesiq, the Paris Polyglot reads It, bnt changes the pre¬ 
ceding accent to Mercba. 

2. After prepowtiw J^iAeha Pesiq occurs twice: 81:8 and 118:25; in both 
cases the notee say p^Dfl • 

8. After J!e6hia'Peeiq is found six times: 9:14; 81:12; 68:86 ; 86:8; 180:20; 
146:5. In 86:8 and 146:6 it is canceled in the foot-notes; in 9:14 and 81:12 other 
readings are given, in both of which Qadhma precedes Pesiq. In 108:20 the Lon¬ 
don Polyglot omits Pesiq, and in 69:86 the Paris Polyglot does the same. Thus 
the Psalms contain no undisputed instance in which Pesiq follows Rebhia'. 

4. After Pawr Pesiq occurs but once in 10:14; the notes canceling the text 
reading. This case, too, is more than doubtful. 

6. To extend out observations to the other portions of the Old Testament in 
which the poetic system of accentuation is employed, fonr more Instances must be 
considered. In Prov. 7:7 and in Job 80:16 Pesiq follows Rebhia', hut tlm Paris 
and London Polyglots omit Peaiq in both passages. In Job 10:16 and 84:14 Pesiq 
is read after Pazer, but is omitted in the London Polyglot, though the Paris edi¬ 
tion retains It. 

We may, therefore, safely assert that in the poetic system of acceutoation 
there is not a single instance in which Peaiq follows a disjunctive accent. The 
actual occurrence of it in our received Hebrew text is readily explained. The 
chief aim of the successive editions being accuracy, any point or accent according 
to the received principles of criticism not evidently superfluous or spurious has 
beeu admitted Into the text Now, concerning Pesiq there never existed any 
deflnlte principles of criticism, the nature and value of the sign being too little 
known. Thus every Pesiq introduced by tnmscribers has been recopied into 
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other editions. Such an introductloQ of Pealq might, at times, be even willful. 
Suppose a more than commonly acute scribe had noticed the occurrence of Feeiq 
between two words, the drat of which ended in the same consonant with which 
the second began; his discovery would naturally lead him to write Peslq in Ps. 
68:36, for Instance, though here Pebhia* preceded. For Bebhla' and the rest of 
the accents were but meaningless strokes of the pen for our inventive genius. 

Now we come to the nse of Pesiq after conJunctiTe accents, Its only use, as 
we maintain. Before stating any rules more definite than the above given three 
canons, we shall enumerate the facts relating to Pesiq and classify tham accord¬ 
ing to their most striking headings. 

1. After JKercha Pesiq ocenrs eighteen limes. 

a. Six of these instances are doubtful: 40:16; 53:20 ; 67:6; 75:1; 89:52, and 
108:4. “ Xioubtful ** is used here and hereafter in the sense that the notes either 
cancel the textual Pesiq or indicate another reading in which the accent preceding 
Peeiq is changed. 

5. In ten cases Pesiq precedes the name of God, which la in the vocative in 
six of these instances: 67:4; 89:60; 94:3; 110:52; 119:157; 148:6. In 66:8 Pesiq 
follows a vocative, serving as an exclamation mark. In 10:18; 77:8, and 78:65 it 
indicates the subject of the sentence, thus preventing a possible misunderstanding. 
'1^6 10:18 illustrates what has been said. 

c. Once, in 189:16, Pesiq follows the name of God, preventing a misunder¬ 
standing and a blasphemy. 

d. In 65:11 Pesiq follows n secures a distinct pronunciation of Mappiq. 
If we accept the qabballstlc interpretation of the word followed by Pesiq in this 
case, we may reduce it to e. In 75:1, too, Pesiq occurs, but Is omitted in the 
Walton Polyglot. 

2. After Mxmack Pesiq stands seventeen times. 

a. Nine of these instances are doubtful: 40:6; 47:9; 57:6; 78:24; 89:62; 
100:3; 108:4; 116:7; 116:1. 

5. Before the name of God Pesiq is found four times, in three of which 
instances tlie divine name is in the vocative case: 57:10; 59:2; 74:8. In 58:7 a 
misunderstanding is prevented. 

e. In the three remaining cases Pesiq intervenes between repeated words to 
secure a dignified and impressive reading. In 85:21 we read r^n IlNH; in 61: 

DV DV; in 187:7, . In 7:17 Pesiq Is omitted in several editions. 

8. After Mmxha-Zarqa Peeiq is found six times. 

a. In 40:16 it is, however, doubtful. 

h. Four times it intervenes between repeated words: In 41:18; 89:58, and 72: 
19 between fQjfT , in 70:4 between plNH nXH • 

e. Once, 10:8 Pesiq occurs before the divine name in the accusative. 
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4. After XmM-MaJipaek Peeiq stands twice. In 9:17 it is doubtful. In 68: 
21 It follows the name of God and secures also an easier understanding of the 
text. Bealdee, diatinctaeaa fs demanded here, since immediately precedes and 
follows Fesiq. 

6. Aiter Munach-Buperior Fesiq occurs six times. 

a. In 66:1 and 48:6 it is doubtful. 

b. In 68:1 and 61:1 it stands at the end of a clause in the title of the Psalm. 
In 164:24 it follows an exclamation and may be looked upon as an exclamation 
mark. Van der HooghVs edition-omits it in 142:4. 

8. After fiJwUsArfcth Fesiq is read twenty-three times. 

a. Its occurrence in 44:9 is doubtful. 

b. In nineteen ctw* Fesiq stands after the word immediately following Ath- 
naeh and in most cases empbasiiee this word as parallel with or opposed to a 
word of the preceding half of the verse. One or two illustrations must suffice; 
the other occurrences will be indicated without further comment. In 20:8 
UnJlO pointedly opposed to the ■ ■ ■ ■ of the preceding clause; in 
$8:12 nyn ** emphatically parallel to the preceding ■ Something similar 
might be said of 7:6; 12:8; 89:tl; 41:8; 49:14; 60:6; 62:6; 66:7 ; 67:6; 77:4; 89: 
2; 89:8; 94:17; 181:1; 148:6 ; 148:11; 146:8. 

e. In the remaining three cases Fesiq does not follow the word preceded by 
Athnach; in 68:15 and 187:9 there Is no Athnach at all in the verse, but in the 
former passage Fesiq follows the divine name; in the latter it indicates the end of 
the clause. In 72:8 it empbasiiee OHn « paraUel to the preceding • 

7. After ^odAma-Jfabpach our sign stands four times. 

tt. In 9:17 and 56:16 the textual reading U doubtful. 

b. In 60:18 Fesiq indicates oppoeltion between the word it follows and the 
preceding emphatic word; in 66:6 It Indicates the real meaning of the passage by 
uniting an adverbial qualification to its proper verb. We shall see later that in 
these eervioes It does not differ from the Fesiq which follows Qadbma. Hence 
we might have enumerated these cases under No. 10. 

9. After Afohpoch-BebWa'Fesiq appears in 118:16. Van der Hooght’s edition 
omits it in that place, and the London edition of 1822 substitutes Mahpach or 
Munach instead of Kahpach-Bebhia*. For brevity sake, two more Instances may 
be enumerated under this number. In 46:6 Fesiq follows ^dAtna-AfujuwA supe¬ 
rior; in 78:34 It oocurs after Mahpach superior. 

10. After Qadhma Peeiq is found 261 times. 

а. In eleven of these instances it is doubtful: 9:14; 17:8; 81:12; 87:28; 48:6; 
46:6; 66:16; 66:10; 142:4; 149:9; 89:6. 

б. The name of God precedes Fesiq forty times; in eleven cases It stands In 
the vocative: 8:8; 7:7; 9:21; 17:1; 28:1; 48:1; 66:24; 67:3; 86:11; 187:7; 140:6. 
At the end of a clause or phrase Fesiq stands fifteen times. Two cases suffice as 
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lUuBtrations of tWft. In 87:84 we retid, ' mn’"*7K ITlpi where erl- 

dently a new sentence begins after Peeiq, though the closing word of the preced¬ 
ing one is marked by Qadhma only. In like manner a new sentence begins after 
n* l‘?'7n In 111:1; 112:1; 118:1; 185:1; 147:1; 148:1; 149:1; 150:1, though 
here, too, n* has a conjunctive accent. The same must be said of 56:20 ; 98:18; 
110:4; 182:11; 144:1; 185:21. In the remaining fourteen instances Feslq 
expresses either emphasis, as in 11:1; 42:9; 55:28; 69:86; 98:1; 110:1; 146:10, or 
it stands like our comma between a complex subject and its predicate, ttaos facili¬ 
tating the right understanding of the verse as in 19:10; 29:9; 78:81; 108:17,22; 
or again it stands before a noun in the oonstruot state, uniting the oonstiuot more 
closely to the following genitive ns in 41:13; 106:48. In 56'.28 anottier reason 
might be assigned for Peeiq; for since the word following it b^^lns with >, and 
since ’JTK was read instead of tiie preceding nilT > PeslQ niay be aeii to secure 
distinct pronnneiation of initial and final consonant. 

e. Peeiq precedes the name of Qod twenty-three times, fifteen of which have 
the sacred name in the vocative: 6:11; 17:14; 89:18; 40:6; 51:16; 69:14; 92:10; 
98:8; 104:24; 106:46; 141:8; 148:7; 44:24; 72:1; 76:2. In 96:10 it stands at the 
end of a clause; in 81:11; 20:7; 18:18; 48:15 it intervenes between subject and 
predicate, either because one of those members is complex or because no copula is 
expressed. In 18:1; 18:51 and 42:8 we may admit Pesiq on account of the special 
emphasis on the word following it; in 16:51, however, and possibly, also, in 18:1 
a misunderstanding is prevented by Pesiq, since it indicates that the following 
is not to be taken in the genitive, but in the dative meaning. We might quote 
under this paragraph, also, 106:48 and 110:1; but in both cases Pesiq enters 
between the repeated name of God, and in so far as it follows the divine name, 
botii have been enumerated under the preceding division. 

d. Pesiq secures distinct pronunciation in 19:7; 101:5; 101:7; 104:85; 148:5; 
in these cases m, r, b, m, m respectively are the initial and final oonsonants of its 
neighboring words. 

a In 7:10; 8:8; 106:48; 108:9 Peeiq stands between repeated words or 
word-like phrases and secures solemnly of reading; 81:8 and 71:8 may be added 
here or under the preceding beading. In both cases we read: ^. 

/. The end of a clause or sentence is thirty-four times indicated by Peeiq: 
2:12; 12:15; 22:27; 26:6; 26:1; 27:1; 82:8; 86:1; 87:1; 41:7; 41:10; 42:5; 48:9; 
49:11; 60:21; 67:4; 68:9; 68:19; 74:2; 76:9; 78:20; 78:88; 79:18; 82:5; 90:10; 
91:16; 108:1; 112:10; 126:6; 181:2; 188:1; 141:6; 142:6; 144:1. At times there 
is a full division which would be Indicated by our period or semi-colon, as in 26:1; 
27:1, etc.; again tbe end of the protasis is expressed by Pesiq, in which cases it is 
the equivalent of oui comma, as in 48:9; 90:10, etc.; or, In the third place, Pesiq 
is equal to our quotation marks, as In 12:6; or It indicates the beginning of a rela¬ 
tive clause, tbe relative being not rarely omitted, as in 41:10; 74:2, etc. 
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g. A special empbaals seems to have been indicated by Pesiq in eighteen 
cases: 9:7; 18:8; 1»:4; 88:12; 80:6; 89:18; 61:16; 79:8; 84:4; 84:12; 90:10; 91:4; 
96:10; lW:fi; 188:8; 187:8; 142:8; 148:8. The emphatio word is sometimes the 
nominative absolute, as in 9:7; 90:10, etc.; or it is a word emphatic on acooimt of 
its parallelism, as in 19:4; 89:18, etc.; or it is an emphatically repeated word, as 
in 61:6, or finally the emphasis is required by the whole context, as In 18:8; 88:12. 

h. Kearly related to the preceding heading of emphasis are those passages in 
which Pesiq is used before or after proper names and personal pronouns. 
We have nineteen instances of this kind: 10:14; 24:9; 82:5; 40:6; 42:6; 42:12; 
46:6; 46:18; 62:9; 62:18; 68:28 ; 80:2; 80:3; 87:6; 97:8; 99:4; 99:6; 106:7; 187:1. 
Several cases have been enumerated here in which a direct address is intended, as 
In 24:9, “O Gates;” 42:8 and 12, “Omy soul;” 46:6 and 62:9, “0 nation.” 
Seventeen more instances may be reduced to this heading, ” emphasis,” though at 
first sight they do not appear to belong here. They are: 27:6; 36:10; 67:20; 40:4; 
40:18; 42:6; 60:2; 66:14; 68:20; 78:4; 78:66; 94:28; 118:9; 129:8; 148:14; 72:18; 
104:14. Another case of noted emphasis we have In 44:8, unless we prefer to 
look upon the double Pesiq that endosee the emphatic word as on our dash. 

i. Kext we must enumerate the instances in which Pesiq aids the right under* 
standing of the verse. In fifteen cases it precedes the construct state of nouns, 
thus uniting the construct to its following genitive. They are: 2:2; 18:6; 19:16; 
22:80; 81:14; 40:11; 46:2; 76:6; 78:6; 78:49; 98:4; 101:8; 188:2; 141:4; 71:20. 
It must be added that in 46:2; 71:20; 78:6; 98:4; 141:4 the noun is not followed 
by a genitive, but by a qualifying adjective. 

k. In forty-four cases Peeiq aids the right rmderstanding by indicating whether 
an adverbial or adjectival qualification belongs to the subject, to the predicate or 
to the object of the sentence. Such qualifications are expressed by means of 
a preposition with a noun or a pronoun or by negative parUclee. Two cases 
will exemplify this; the rest will be merely enumerated. In 10:14 we read: 

' OyOl nrwi- Shall we render this: “Thou hast 

seen, for thou art grievousnees, and grief thou wilt look on,” or “ Thou hast seen, 
for thou wilt look on grievousness and grief ” ? The doable Pesiq tells us, so far 
as mere mechanism can tell, that grievousness and grief belong together and stand 
on the same footing. Hence the first rendering Is excluded. Again in 18:9 we 
rhy . literally: “ Wait up smoke in his anger.” Does the 
qualification “in his anger” belong to “smoke” or to “went up ”7 The Pesiq 
shows that it belongs to the whole sentence, 1. e., to the verb rather than the sub¬ 
ject. Similar oocunenceewe meet in: 28:6; 27:2; 27:8; 27:9; 81:8; 82:6; 36:26; 
89:4; 40:7; 40:10; 40:15; 40:17; 42:6; 48:14; 49:16; 61:8; 62:6; 68:2; 64:6; 66:6; 
66:7; 68:7; 68:81; 69:7; 70:5; 72:18; 72:17; 78:6; 79:6; 91:7; 02:8; 100:4; 102:8; 
104:86; 117:2; 188:2; 187:6; 141:4; 142:4; 146:7; 147:8; 147:20. 
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I. Misunderstanding is prevented by means of Peslq in eighteen other 
instances; or if no positive misunderstanding is prevented, at least the right 
nnderstandlng is facilitated. Peslq intervenes between snbject and predicate, 
thus Indicating the copula, in 80;6; 87:7; 47:10; 49:12; 64:6; 77:19; 111:10; 144: 
12. In 1:8; 7:6; 10:9; 19:7; 22:18; 26:7; 84:8; 88:6; 9S:3; 140:0 Peslq helps to 
clearness as much as in the previous instances; but since the way in which It does 
so varies in the single casee, we must here be satisfied with a mere euumeratiou 
of the passages. A more minute description of each would lengthen our paper 
considerably. 

II. Finally, after Mahpwh Peslq occurs 197 times. 

а. Nine of these are doubtful: 6:11; 17:3: 87:26; 37:28; 47:9; 67:6; 61:9; 
102:27; 116:7. 

б. Pesiq follows the name of God nineteen times. In eight of these cases the 
divine name is in the vocative case: 6:9; 44:2; 60:1; 63:2; 86:14; 89:9; 181:1; 
148:1. In nine other passages Pesiq indicates the copula: 11:4; 18:8; 27:1; 28:7; 
41:8; 60:8; 68:7; 146:8; 146:9. In 108:8 it serves to Join the adverbial qualifica¬ 
tion to the verb, and la 127:1 it does the same with regard to the negative parUcle. 

e. Pesiq also precedes the name of God in nineteen instances; nine of these 
present the sacred name in the vocative: 4:2; 89:6; 65:24; 68:19; 77:17; 79:9; 
86:12; 97:9; 109:21. In 6:7; 12:18; 72:19 and 118:27 it stands In place of the 
copula; it adds emphasis In 87:7; 42:10; 98:6 and 56:20; it stands before a noun 
in the construct state in 48:2 and 20:2. 

d. Pesiq secures distinctness and dignity of enunciation In 68:20 and 104:14; 
in the former case the word is repeated, in the latter the final letter of the preced¬ 
ing word is Identical with the initial consonant of the word that follows Pesiq. 

«. Pesiq indicates the end of a clause or sentence, like our comma or period, in 
fourteen cases: 18:81; 22:28 ; 40:17; 66:1; 66:7; 69:8; 59:12; 78:8; 74:2; 86:9; 
86:9 again; 104:26; 112:9; 184:1. Since this and the following division are sim¬ 
ilar to the vsrions headings given under No. 10, fuller illustrations are not needed. 

/. Special emphasis is indicated by Pesiq in twenty-six cases: 1:2; 6:7; 10:7; 
12:3; 15:4; 20:6; 21:6; 27:4; 27:8; 28:9; 86:5; 87:14; 44:24 ; 49:16; 66:8; 62:11; 
65:5; 69:21; 71:16; 104:16; 104:25; 127:1; 187:9; 189:18; 142:7; 148:10. We 
may notice here a characteristic proper to Peslq following Mahpach, namely, that 
it follows in the majority of cases the first word of the sentence. Pesiq may be 
said to secure empbaslB also in 71:21; 102:20; 104:8; 148:4, though In tiiese cases 
the emphasis is less striking. 

g. To the class of emphasis we may refer also those casee In which Pesiq 
accompanies a proper name or a personal pronoun. Such are the following twenty- 
four instances; 8:1; 10:14; 18:0; 81:16; 81:23; 82:7; 86:18; 40:18; 44:8; 52:2; 
62:10; 67:6; 69:17; 60:10; 70:6; 71:22; 78:28; 76:8; 81:6; 87:4; 88:14; 109:26; 
115:18; 185:11. 
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h. Tbe Tight underatAQdlog of the text is facilitated by Peslq In several ways. 
First, It Joins the oonstruet state to its proper genitive. This happens in the fol¬ 
lowing twenty-nine passages: 10:8; 21:10; 81:21; 88:18; 10:8; 16:4; 46:2; 48:12; 
66:22; 69:3; 69:6;69:16; 72:4; 84:7; 90:17; 97:7; 101:2; 101:6; 106:8; 106:6; 
109:14; 109:20; 116:8; 116:19; 119:104; 128:8; 188:7; 146:12; 148:18. 

{. Fesiq pTevents misnndeistaDdings or facilitates tbe right understanding of 
passages, in ttie second place, by indicating the proper subject of adverbial quali¬ 
fications and conJunctiODal relatloDS. Tbe passages in which this takes place are 
the following: 87:1,8; 6:6; 10:18; 16:9; 16:10; 18:50; 28:6; 28:5; 80:18; 32:4; 
87:17; 89:7; 42:9; 42:11; 44:4; 61:18; 55:18; 62:4; 62:10; 62:12; 68:17; 68:24; 
71:8; 71:18; 78:10; 78:20; 78:21; 79:10; 85:9; 89:60 ; 94:14; 96:5; 106:46; 109: 
16; 119:69; 119:128; 182:17. It may be added that nearly all tbe qualifications 
of this class are conjunctions, such as for,” therefore,” ” that,” or interroga- 
tive particles. 

k. In thirteen more iTmtAnopji does Peaiq prevent a misunderstanding of Uie 
text; but it is too hard to reduce them to any greater divisions and too lengthy to 
explain them singly in full. An enumeration must then suffice: 1:1; 16:6; 18:7 ; 
18:7 again; 19:5; 24:4; 82:9; 67:7; 66:4; 77:8; 111:9; 186:9 ; 146:6. 

In order to complete this sketch of the use of Fesiq In tbe books In which the 
poetic system of accentuation prevails, tbe occurrences of Fesiq in the Books of 
Proverbs and of Job will be briefly added. What Is to be said of Fesiq after dis- 
Jonctive accents in these books, has been stated above. 

l. After JtfercAa Fesiq occurs in Frov. 8:21 and Job 40:6,9. In Proverbs it 
marks the end of tbe sentence; in Job 40:6 it seems to give emphasis to the fol¬ 
lowing word, while in Job 40:9 it follows the name of God, thus securing a more 
solemn reading of the same. 

2. After Fesiq occurs in Prov. 6:9 after a vocative, and in Job 1:1; 

1:16; 1:17 ; 1:19; 2:11; 11:16; 27:9; 27:18; 42:8 and 42:8 again. Theoocurrences 
in Job 1 and 2 and 42 do not concern us, the poetic system of accentuation not 
being employed there. In 27:9 it precedes the name of God; in the other cases it 
serves to indicate tbe proper connection of words, thus facilitating the under¬ 
standing of the passages. 

8. After Mereha-Mahpach Fesiq oocurs in Prov. 9:7, where it Indicates the 
pregnant meaning of the participle. 

4. After SfutltfieleUi Fesiq occurs in Frov. 6:10; 6:27; 24:88; and also in Job 
6:19; 11:6; 16:28; 16:9; 82:6; 87:18. In Prov. 6:27 it seems to give distinctness 
and solemnity to the enunciation, standing between and ; in Job 82:6 
it indicates that the two words after which it stands belong together and express 
one Idea. In the other instanoes Fesiq follows the word immediately after Atb- 
nach and indicates emphatic parallelism or tbe end of the clause. 
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6. After $cui/ima Pesiq occurs In Prov. 1:27; 8:28; 6:21; 6:14; 6:22; 8:18; 8: 
80; 28:29 ; 24:12; 24:16; 24:27 ; 24:81; 26:18 ; 26:20; 27:10; 27:12; 27:14; 27:22; 
28:10; 80:4; 80:4; 80:4; 80:9; 80:16; 80:19; 81:4, and also in Job 8:26; 4:6; 6:6; 
6:10; 6:20; 10:8; 10:17; 10:22; 11:6; 12:3; 12:4; 12:6; 14:6; 14:18; 15:28; 15: 
80; 16:9; 16:11; 16:12; 16:18: 19:27; 10:29; 21:17; 24:6; 24:12; 24:16; 24:17; 
24:20 ; 24:24; 28:4; 81:84; 81:86; 81:40; 82:2; 82:11; 83:28; 88:26; 84:19; 34:29; 
84:88; 86:16; 37:6; 87:12; 88:2; 89:26. Without claSBifying these cases under 
their respective headings the general statement suffices, that the end of clauses, 
emphatic oppositions and parallelisms and the proper subject of adverbial and 
conjunctional qualifications are pointed out by Pesiq in these passages. In Job 
6:20 distinct enunciation of the final and initial letter is effected by it. 

6. After JtfoApwA Pesiq is found In Prov. 1:9; 6:8; 7:12; 10:26; 16:10; 16:11; 
19:10; 81:20; 21:29; 22:8 ; 22:29 ; 28:7; 24:14; 24:24 ; 25:1; 26:28 ; 26:1; 2?:27; 
28:24; 29:18 ; 80:1; 30:8; 80:14; 80:20, and in Job 8:18; 4:16; 4:19; 6:1; 6:21; 9: 
24 ; 18:14 ; 18:27 ; 14:19 ; 15:24; 16:4 ; 18:2 ; 18:8 ; 19:12 ; 20:20 ; 20:28 ; 20:29 ; 2i: 
28; 24:13; 26:14; 27:18; 28:3; 28:28; S0:l ; 81:2; 82:6; 88:16; 83:27; 84:10; 84: 
20; 86:28 ; 87:4; 87:21; 42:8. Here, too, we must be satisfied with learning in 
general, that the characteristics of Pesiq after Mahpacb are the same in the books 
of Proverbs and Job as in the Psalms. Pesiq generally follows the initial word 
and indicatee emphasis, or the proper subject of an adverbial or a conjunctional 
qualification or distinctness of reading, as in Job 24:18 and 81:2. 

Now we may draw the inferences that flow from the stated facte. The first 
conclusion has been stated in the beginning of this paper in the three canons con¬ 
cerning the use of Pesiq in the Psalms. This inference is so clear that it needs 
no farther explanation. 

The second inference has reference to the determination of the particular 
value of Pesiq in each special case. It may be worded thus: “ After the greater 
oottjunctive accents Pesiq effects emphasis or dignity of enunciation and may be 
oompared to onr exclamation point or our italics; after the less conjunctive 
accents Pesiq is generally equivalent to onr comma or period, rarely to our exclama¬ 
tion mark.” Greater conjunctive accents are those that serve usually immediately 
before the greater disjunctive accents, such as Mercha or Munach before Silluq, 
Munach before Atbnach, Terach before Meroba-Mahpach. Less conjunctive 
accents commonly serve before other oonjunctive or the minor disjunctive accents. 
Hence the “ less ” is to be taken in an adjectival, not in an adverbial sense. The 
passages In which Pesiq follows Shalsheletb immediately after Atlinacb are noted 
for the peculiarity, that the series of oonjunctive accents in that member is always 
the same: Shalsheletb, Tipheha, Munach, Silluq. The only exception is In Ps. 
89:3, where Mercha is found instead of Munach. 

The third inference regards the converse forms of our three canons: “Wherever 
in the Psalms a possible misunderstanding of reading or singing has not been 
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impeded by a disjusetlve accent, there Feaiq has been employed.” This rule must 
be extended in due proportion to emphasis and solemnity of reading. And it is bi 
great measure due to the variety of empliasis and intonation that the same piece 
is capable of, according to its different conceptions, that the use of Pesiq seems 
arbitrary and without fixed law. But let us not throw stones at tlie Massoriles, 
before we ourselves explain the rules of our comma, semicolon and exclamation 
mark. 

A fourth inference we may draw from the given facts: “ The frequent nse of 
Pedq in the Psalms is in great measure due to the use of the poetic system of 
accentuation in the same.” For in this system the number of oonjunctive accents 
surpasses that of the disjunctive ones; hence an artificial and extensive means is 
needed to secure the right divisions and pauses. Other, secondary reasons for tlie 
frequent use of l^esiq in the Psalms are not excluded by this. 

Finally, a word concerning the numerous instanoes in which I*esiq eitlier pre¬ 
cedes or follows the name of Ood. This name itself occurs in the Psalms mucli 
more frequently than in other portions of the Old Testament; besides, iu most 
cases a specific reason different from the mere fact of the divine name preceding 
or following Pesiq, may be assigned for the occorrence of Pesiq. But granting all 
this, we cannot deny the general tendency of rendering the sacred name emphatic 
by the addition of Pesiq. 


TKE^AjraS Atycfitya OF THE MINOE PROPHETS. 

By H*v. a. 8. Carribr, 

MoConalokTheol. Seminary, Chleafo. IIL 


In the following pages I have presented words which are peculiar to but one 
of the Minor Prophets, and whidi are found nowhere else in the 0. T. The 
LXX. translation follows each word, the Vulgate and Bevised Version in the 
order named. No comments are added when the meaning of tlie word is obvious 
or the R. V. to be chosen, Montfeucon’s edition of Origen’s Hexapta, Paris, 1718, 
has been consulted, also Vetut Ttstamentum, Oraeoe, Tischendorf-Nestle edition, 
Sexta, Leipzig, 1880. 

The references in each case have followed Uie Hebrew arrangement of ehaiv 
ter and verse. 

Hoska. 

II. 4. ^ poixtlm avr^t—adulleria sua—her adulteries. 

An intensive formation indicating the flagrancy of the sin, with a passive 
force. Cf. pOl in preceding clause. 

II. 18. ^ axafiapoiav otrr^f —Btvltitiam tfM —her lewdness. 

Eeil understands the word to express the idea of “being faded” or “ex¬ 
hausted,” which better agrees with the meaning in Qil. Ges.ui takes the 
word in sense otpudenda and compares in PTel “to disgrace.” 
n. 14. h:nK cf. iri’ and unn vm. 9. 

II. 16. —Kodipfua airr^—foonUi suo—bet jewels. 

A segb. n'*?. of The root meaning is “to be smooth,” “pol¬ 
ished.” 

m. 2. —difni&'o am —half omer. 

A measure, which Kimchi, according to Ges. Thes., says was *\0n • 

(3es. Thes. and, after him apparently, Keil give for tlie LXX. rendering 
but this is probably wrong for such a rendering does not appear in 
any edition of the LXX. I have been able to consult. Origen’s Uexapla gives, 
however, for the rendering of several early Greek translations i(/i/nipox, while 
Tbeod. reads alvm, a bottle of wine, and Sym. ieicoi oivev. 

V. 2. %<iv—rictfrnos—in making slaughter (mar. in corruption). 

Ges. Thes. takes this as a PI. Inf. cet. from £3(1^ “ act in an abandoned 
manner,” while Ges.H) treats It as a PTel noun, “ shameful action,” from a sec¬ 
ond {JHB' I* e- nnK^- The LXX. have evidently mistaken the word. The 
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Vnl^. treats it as a noun, in wbicb case it is properly an a. A. Tbe R. V. 
seems to consider the word as an lof., the text Qft], the mar. Pi. 

This difficult passage the LXX. translate as follows: (verse 1 “ a net stretched 
upon Itaburion) which the hunters (0*0^^ made fast.” 

The Vulgate either leaves the wotd out altogether or Includes It in decltnostts. 
“ Deviation,” ” wandering,” is tbe meaning given by Ges-W Del. (Ps. ci. 
8) and Sell take tbe word to be an equivalent of O^PD > latter derives it 
from nC3l5^ translates ” transgression.^* The R. V. treats It as a Q&l act. 
part, from 01^ (c^* P*- *)■ 

V. 18. nnj'— iiaravo ^—wluere poterif—he shall cure. 

Gee. liiM. givea the meaning as “remow,” “ drive away," though the oorre- 
sponding Syr. word means flee.** Tbe parallelism indieatee clearly that it 
is a syn. of . In Prov. xvn. 22 we And the o. X. nn4 “ healing.” 

VI. 10. Q'rl K-th. ftorrendum—ahorriblething. 

oocura in Jer. xvin. 18. A passive formation like 
8d doubled in each case on account of tbe gnttuial. The root is 
"shudder” (Gea.w). 

VII. 6. Xoiti&v—am fliusorihus—with scomers. 

The LXX. word means "with pestilence.” Ges. Thes. inclines to take this 
from P‘7 In the Pol. for D^VV^P - 
VII. 16. ofrof—irto—this. 

A dialectical variation for n? • 

Vin. 6. 0O3ty—wAavci*'—in aroncarum telas —be broken In piecee. 

Origen's Hex. shows several variants: 8ym., itowToriw ("unsteady”); 
Theod. the same as LXX.; 6th ed., l>titfiebuv, and tbe reading of some others is, 
with the Vulg., “ like the web of a spider,*’ taking the word from tbe first 
which means “weave.” A second has tbe idea of “divide,” 

which of course is tbe meaning best suited to this passage, 
vm. 9. —iStpa (^injmw)—munera dedenmt—hixe. 

11 ^*—rofMdeOf^tfovnu—cum mercede oonduzerinf—hire. 

II. 14. ni;^—Mwrf^^iaro—m«Te«de»i--biie. 

The root meaning is " to stretch out,” hence "to offer,” and it is nearly syn. 

jni > The Vulg. agrees with the fifth edition found in Origan’s Hex. 
Tbe LSX. translation “ shall be delivered ” in v. 10 implies a Hophal form, 
vm. 18. ♦3n3n— offerent —mine offerings. 

GeB.^0 seems to prefer another meaning which oomes from the Aram. 

“ to bake,” and suggests that this may be a North Palestinian expression, 
especially chosen, for "burnt ofleiing.” Tbe Greek titmslators have found 
the word difficult. Tbe LXX. appear to leave It out altogether, translating 
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the passage dievn flurfov; Aq., f(pt, 8ym., irr<Mt^; Theod., 

/tera^ofMv. There seems no reason to depart from Xlmchi’s interpretation 
niJnp "ffifts.” 

IX. 7, 8. —payia am —anunttos tnsam'a—enmity. 

The root is , perhaps the same as . Qes. Thee, would translate 
“deetruction,” but “enmity” seems, on whole, nearer the ground- 
meaning. 

IX. 8. —ffiwAii—fittnos—fowlers. 

I T 

Cnp* occurs three times (Ps. xci. 8; Prov. vi. 6 ; Jer. v. 26) in the sense 
of “fowler.” is probably only a dialectical varlatioii. 

IX. 12. ffipf ftov^-am recessero—when I depart from. 

Aq. translates huXiim>r6( fom. The word is a dialectical variation for • 

IX. 14. D’ppV—dry. 

QSl act. part from poy. The root OV occurs in a number of words, sig¬ 
nifying “ that which is of close texture,” “ bard,” hence “ dry.” 

X. 6. «v S^utrt (in (with) a gift)—oor^/twio—shame. 

A fern, u-class Segh. from . 

X. 9. ^ riioM Ldudof —/Qios Miiguitati*—Children of iniquity. 

Another form of • 

Xin. 1. nn^— SMtiipaTa — horrtjT —trembling. 

Aq. ipUtfv. Eeil refers to Jer. zux. 24. 

XIII. 8. — ovytXttaft6v —interioro—caol. 

I 

Job zzYiu. 16 has this same word, which the LXX. translate vvyuXemfiip-, 
Vulg., awrum; B. V., gold. There the word has a passive sense, “ that which 
is shut up,” while ours has an active, “ the euolosure.” 

® drought 

related to 3n*7* whence “ flame.” 
xm. 10,14. B-rf—(10) uM (14) ero—where ? 

Verse 14 Aq. and Quinta, mA', Sym., tm/uu. 

Sell suggests that this is merely a dialectical variation for n^K • 
xm. 14. ffw—morsus hms—destruction. 

8yn. with 5^*;) (Ps. xci. 6). The Text Recep. of the N. T. transposes this 
word in 1 Cor. xy. 66, placing it in the first clause. The critical editions 
retain the Hebrew and LXX. order.* 
xm. 14. QHJ——eonsolcU^o—repentance. 


•Itlioailoiutoiiot»tb«ttaeEXXtr*aiUt« iothlBTn«a,bj>^(fi«9mi(aq.audQQlnu 
oi X&yoi oov ; Srm., oorrtoUj. am], while la 1 Oor. xv. 66 we reed rb v£u( for Wcf. In 
QUOUnff from memory may not the apoatle have unooneelouily subadtutsd vuf for dice, under 
the Inflaeooe of the Idea of the preoedlns quotation from laalab, and then to avoid 
new word, hare ohanred the form to rb Wxor f 
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Bepentance ” is tbe meaning beat salted to tl^e context, and is given by Ges. 
Thee, and Oea.^^ 

XIII. 15. j<t*lP)'—<r/a<rTc3eZ—d<«4d6t—though he be fruitful. 

Keil explains the inregular writing of the word by its being a play upon the 
word ■ Th® meai^g of the word is “ to break forth ;** hence the 

translators have given, In two of the cases before us, the meaning divide.” 
This is but one of the frequent interchanges of H'*? forms. 

XrV. 1 . Vn'innV'"^ ^ rwrpj ixoveai—foetM «/u»—their women with child. 

JOSL. 


I. 8 . ♦‘ 5 ^—flyM^wov—planpe—lament. 

Cognate with . 

I. 7 . '‘C (Jecorlioawit—and barked (mar. broken). 

t]Vp the idea of ” breaking,” “ tearing,” and hence the rendering of 

the margin seems to be the better. 

I. 17. f\^^V^cw!pTvrjav~-eompuiruen^ (mar. shrivel). 

Keil givS two contradictory explanations, ” to moulder away " and “ dry up.” 
The idea of “ thickening,” “ hardening,” seems to Inhere lu the root The 
Arabic word “ to shrivel.” contsdns the same radicals; tiiere is a close simi¬ 
larity to k/ 5 ’ ; and the context ftivore “ loss of vitality by extreme drought,” 
rather than by ” decay.” 

— rDTiQ — 6afi6?iti(~jujntnt€i—^bAs- 

The LXX. and Vulg. evidently read nmS hence the translation heifers.” 
Henderson (Min. Proph.) supports the translation “ seeds,” by reference to 
the N. T. where the Syriac word is found in several places meaning 
“seed.” The word Is derived from “separate,” referring to the scat¬ 
tering of the seed. 

- DirnirUJ^— t^rvaic avruv—w stCTCOW auo—under their clods. 

The'rootis rjSj “todraw.” From this root comes (Ex. xxi. 

18; Isa. LViii. 4) “that which is drawn together.” It seems preferable to 
give our word a like force rather than to take it, as Keil does, in the meaning 
of a “ detached piece of earth,” “ fragment.” 

- anothecos—bams. 

The parallelism indicates clearly the meaning of this word. A noun formed 
with 0 denoting place, from the subet. • 

U. 20. /?o/»pd—non, qui ab AquQoTU est—the northern army. 

- irOn^*^ avrvi>—putndo—lll savor. 

IV. 10. tC^^nn-^ Wl-varof—tn^rmufl—the weak. 

IV. 11. y® (mar. assemble yourselves). 

^ ® related root. The text of the B. V. is to be preferred to the 

margin. 
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II. 18. p’J/n—stndet—preaseth. 

— mA/w—«tri(fe6o—press. 

Ges-W gives “ turn ” as Uie ground-meaning, which justifies the LXX. The 
Vulg. uses a word whioli expresses the result of pressure ou a cart, npJ7 
(Ps. LV. 4) “pressing down,” (Ps. i^vi. 11) “burden” seem^to 

establish the meaning “ prees.” 


III. 12. —a piece. 

From the root , a QU formation. The only trace of the word in the 
simple stem. 


- pt|^pn5^—«v in Domasci jroh(Uo—on the silken cushions. 

Henderson (Min. Proph,) renders “Damascus,” and indeed the parallelism 
would seem almost to justify it, were it not that a reference to Damascus 
seems out of place in this connection. The pointing of this word is well 
attested and the meaning clear. 

IV. 2. nl3V3~^’' ctmlis—with hooks. 

In the sense of “ book,” pf is several tim» used In the 0. T. 

- njl*! W)V>c vvauttoiiivot'c —in oUia /croentiAus—with fish¬ 
hooks. 

has been translated “pot” by the Vulg.; and HJI*! curiously, “boil¬ 
ing,” undoubtedly influenced by the meaning taken for , but the word 
is plainly an abstract noun meaning “ fishery.” 

IV. 8. ^ ^ 'Po/i^^v—*« ^Imum—into Harmon. 

The translators give each a different rendering to this word. Aq., nc 
’Apftavi Ipof -, Sym., ((( 'B/wMo*; Tbeod., elf 6poc, Qoiuta, MoihI. Th^ 
seems to be a strong probability that the word is simply another form 
of [lOIK “palace,” so Henderson, or “citadel.” The versions, though 
differing in some respects, point to the high antiquity at least of our Mas- 
soretic text. They seem all to have had the same form before them, and to 
have felt the same difiUcultlee as modem translators. 

IV. 13. .r/woriw airoi—eloguiwji suum—his thought. 

The LXX. oombinee the two words reading irnS^O “ his anointed.” 

V. 11. DpDK^IS——dtripieAafw—ye trample upon. 

Probably a dialectical variation for Dpl3 0^3 . 

V. 18 . in—alas. 

V. 20. —caKpo—very dark. 

Cf- El- X. 22. 

V. 28. ni3p——ta6«mac«ittj»—Slkkuth (rnttr. tabernacle). 

- JVp—imaginsm—Chlun (mar. shrine) Syr. • 

For the first word Aq. has 9nrnaff^i>i<c; Sym., eajv ^; one verBion (marked 
iXAOf in the edition of the Hex. used) eix^vac- 
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Por the second, Aq. and Sym. simply transliterate x"**- The whole passage 
In the reads: Mi oMUptrt f<* Mo^x, ^ ^ V** 

T<w^, rotf rimmc avriiv «Cf hrot^are iavnie* TheO(L reads : «1 ^pare tpaan 
Toi apotpuoof b«J 6A4W 4/iflv, Aarpav ni Otov ift^. The LXX. evi¬ 

dently misplaced and misread pO , talcing 3 for 1 which is similar to It in 
the old Hebrew charactere. Henderson seems to prove oonoluaively that 
there was a planet named JSitxxn, which was referred to In this place. The 
Syr. transliteration ^©1^ shows bow early onr word was Identified with the 


name of this planet. 

VI. 5. ‘ rirwv««*vTec—qu» conttis—that Bing idle songs. 

Cf. ^n £3 Lev. XIX. 10 “ scatterings.” Henderson makes the word a syn. of 
ITYJ oin the authority of the LXX. 

VI. 8. abhor. 

Probably for • 

VI. 10. 1D“1D0^— rapaptwrat—et oomburei «m—even he Uiat bnrneth him. 

A dialectic variation for • 

VII. 1. serrtim—latter growth. 

wingless locust)—serofinns—latter growth. 

^Ip^D Jo. u. 3. 

The t.yt may have read in the second case. They have misnnder- 
stood the whole clause in a very curious way. 

VII. 7,8. 7 |^—dJo/Hi»>riiw, AWyot—Ittem, tntUa (i. e. trowel) cementarii—plumb- 

line. 

LitenJly " lead.” Aq. renders yAvwric, " plastering ” or ” polishing.” 


VII. 14. *^^ 3 —olirAiof—armentoriwf—herdmaa. 

A denominative like OpD. 

- D* 7 ^ 3 ^—«vK'wi^-wiKcafu—dresser. 

Aq.,e/)ew£ri-; Bym., ixuv, Theod., x^pa^ (“hedging”) given by Gee-W (and 
Keil) as a denom. from the Arab, word for “ fig.” The versions, though 
varying, all express practically the same sense. 

Vni. 8. —iK iroTfl^rff—q«a« Jh/Pttts—like the River. 

IX. 9. rn333—cribro—in a sieve. 

Aq. and Sym. unrniv^ (**sieve”). 

From *133 in the meaning “ weava” 

IX. 11. VnD*ini —^ umgKOfifiha—W quM corrMtfroni—his ruins. 

Root cnn' “to tear apart” 

^ T 


• Bt«pa«u fouowi this cdoeely (Acta vU. 48) Inserttns wpommiv after hroi^aare anO fubatl* 
ntthit otTo«c for Anrroic. But the orlUoal edlUoot of the N. T. rarr In the proper name, readins 
'Pe^, and 'Po/ifdv. 



THE PEHTATEUOHAL QUESTION, 

Bt F&oniSBOR W. HaMRY Grebn, 

PriDe«toa Tbeo)ogSOKl Ba mlniy . 

Z. PRBLIMINART RSMARKS. 

In his introdDctory statement of the points agreed upon by the writers In the 
present discossion, as he apprehends them, mj friend Prof. Harper has to some 
extent misconceived my attitude to the question before us, which I prefer to state 
in my own words* 

If the critics were content with attempting a partition of Geneeis (or even of 
tile so-called Hexateuch) on purely literary grounds and with drawing what might 
fairly be reckoned legitimate inferences from such a partition, tills would he a 
matter of curious interest but nothing more. The serious aspect of the Ib 
that there are presuppositions Involved in the arguments employed and there are 
deductions made which are prejudicial to or subversive of the credibility and 
inspired authority of the sacred record. This constitutes the gravity of the case, 
so far as my view of it is concerned and so far as it affects the great body of those 
who reverence the Scriptures as the word of God. I am accordingly only oon- 
cerned to show, first, that the partition proposed by the critics in itself and apart 
from unfriendly prepossessions warrants no such destructive conclusions; see- 
ondly, that many of the azgnments urged In support of the current critical parti¬ 
tion are clearly invalid. 

A clear discrimination is to be made in the first place between the partition 
of the text itself, for which the critics conteud, and the inferences professedly 
deduced from that partition. It is possible to accept the former and yet to retain 


* I do not otioot to tb« statement of the Question at issue. Hbsiuica, p. 18, S (8). '’An Oten 
mllvtHsCin«it<loeufflmts t L e. suoh as the analrals of oriUos of the preaentgeneratton preaenur* 
provided It la not Umited to the words In Italics, hut embraces the suooeeding explaoatorr olause 
as well It Is the current scheme of Pentateuch division, adopted allhe bg orltlos so widely 
at variance in other reepeots as Wellbausen and Kueoen on the one hand and DlJlmann and 
Klttel on the other, which Is under discussion. This carries with it not elmplj the reoognl- 
tton of certain Unes of partltJOD, but a series of ooDsequenoBS uniformly regarded by its advo> 
cates as flowing from it, impugning the truth and the consistency of the sacred ▼olum& The 
mutual relatloDS of these supposed dooumeots are aooordlogrly of vital oonseqoeooe and must 
neeessarlly be considered. That Prof. Harper and myself are realty at one upon the point to he 
discussed is evident from the fuUneas with wbiob he has set forth not merely the analysis, but 
its commonly accepted oocsequenoes. 

*6 
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the right to judge of the legitimacy of the latter. We find In Grenesis a oontln- 
Qous, connected and self'oonsistent narrative, which has all the api>earanc6 of a 
true and veritable history, and, so far as It can now be traced, has always been eo 
r^arded by the people among whom it originated; and there spears to be no 
good reason for discrediting it. The mythical character attaching to the early 
record of pagan nations is not to be imputed to the biblical account of the primeval 
age of the world or of the origin of the Israelitish people. For the narrative of 
the Sihle Is absolutely unique. It stands alone among all the records of antiquity 
in preserving in its primitive purity the true knowledge of God, in its freedom 
from grotesque, mythological conceits, and in presenting a truly rational account 
and one which is strikingly confirmed in its main outlines at least, if not in all its 
detaib, by modem scientifio research as no similar document of antiquity can 
pretend to be, In relation to the origin of the world, the unity of the human race, 
the primeval history of mankind and the filiation of nations. And as the prelim¬ 
inary stage in a grand scheme of divine revelation continued through succeeding 
ages, whose reality and supernatural character are attested by the most convinc¬ 
ing proofs, it has a well-founded claim to be regarded as transmitting a faithful 
account of God’s dealings with men from the beginning. 

An d there is an additional guarantee of the truth of Genesis in its Mosaic 
origin, which in spite of all critical clamor, in spite even of the concessions of 
eminent evangelical scholars, cannot be set aside. The laws from Exodus to 
Deuteronomy are, by their own positive claim, by inefCaceahle internal Indications 
and by both the express attestation and incidental historical confirmation of sub¬ 
sequent Scriptures, irrefragably Mosaic. And Genesis, which is clearly preliminary 
to the books that follow, most, as the critics themselves allow, have the same 
origin as they. 

There Is something clearly wrong in a critical process which can take a his¬ 
tory that in itself is quite cousisteut and entirely credible, and sunder It into dis¬ 
tinct documents which are mutually repugnant and irreconcilable. A purely 
literary analysis on grounds of diction, style and modes of thought, whatever It 
might reveal respecting the structure and formation of the book, obviously cannot 
imp^ the truth of that which Is otherwise credible, or the consistency of that 
which in itself la harmonious. And In fact the damaging oonsequences attributed 
to the critical hypothesis result in great part from inferences resting not on posi- 
tive data but on the critics. The fundamental vioe in the whole process is 
they quietly assume what they undertake to demonstrate. 

We have the book of Genesis in its present form. According to the current 
critical hypothesis it was put together by a redactor from pre-existing documents. 
The portions extracted from each of these documents severally can, it is claimed, 
be recognized and assigned to the source from which they came. By combining 
paragraphs of kindred origin the primary documents can again be reproduced in 
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tbeir distinct and separate state to that extent to which the redactor made use of 
tiiem in his compilation. It Is confessed, however, that no one of them can be 
restored in its completeness. There are evident breaks in their continuity. There 
are in each allusions unexplained in any existing paragraph of that paitlcular 
document. Just how much has been dropped, or what was in tbo missing por¬ 
tions, cannot of course be known. This being the case, the all^atlon that a given 
passage bad a meaning in the document from which it was taken, different from 
that which it obviously has in its present connection and especially a meaning at 
variance with the connection in which it now stands, is pure assumption on tbe 
part of the critic, for which in tbe nature of the case he can have no adequate 
Justification. He has by his own admission tbe document In an imperfect state, 
with no means of Alliog acknowledged chasms or estimating the amount or the 
character of what has been omitted, and yet he presumes to challenge the work of 
the redactor, who by the hypothesis had tbe documents before him in their origi¬ 
nal completeness, and to convict him of incapacity or dishonesty. There can be 
no possible warrant for such a procedure, unless the terms of the paragraph In 
question are themselves In evidont conflict with its existing context. That they 
are capable of a different Interpretation and might be so explained in some other 
connection is nothing to the purpose. Many passages rent from their connection 
might have an entirely difleient meaning put upon them from that which they 
were intended to have. 

So when it is affirmed that two or more paragraphs, which, as they now stand, 
describe distinct subjects or events, are nevertheless but variant accounts of the 
very same thing. Without tbe materials for tbe formation of a correct judgment 
it is arbitrarily assumed that the record in its present form is false, and that the 
redactor has either from ignorance or design combined his sources in a way that 
misrepresents their real meaning. 

So too when a discrepancy is inferred from tho silence of one document 
respecting matters set forth in another. How utterly gratuitous and arbitrary 
such Inferences are, appears from the repeated ioBtanoea in which from like 
premises precisely the opposite conclusion is drawn, tbe exigencies of the critical 
hypothesis its^f compelling Its advocates to assume that the redactor found the 
same recorded in two or more of the documents, but deemed It sufficient to 
extract a single account from one of them and hence passed tbe others by. 

So also when the credibility of Genesis is undermined by alleging that tbe 
primary documents out of which it was compiled, were first committed to wilting 
many centuries after the Mosaic age, this conclusion is notoriously and avowedly 
based on grounds which presuppose their unhistorical character and convert them 
into fluctuating myths and legends and assume likewise that all the rest of the 
sacred history has been tampered with and deliberately falsified. 
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And BO Id general It will be found tbat deductions from the critical hypotheBls 
impugning the veracity of Genesis find no real wanant in the analysis itself, but 
rest upon conjeotuxee and assumptions of the. critics. They assume that the 
record is unreliable and untrustworthy; and every suspicion which their fertile 
fancy can suggest, however baseless, is accepted as a fresh proof tbat no depend¬ 
ence can be placed on its statements. It is no marvel if nnder such treatment its 
h jirtniHral character Is frittered away completely. 

The critical partition of Genesis has been gradually elaborated daring more 
a century by a succession of scholars of the greatest eminence, who have 
expended upon it an immense amount of learning, ingenuity and patient toil, until 
they have at length brought it into a shape in which it is accepted with snbetazh 
tlal unanimi^ by European critics of widely different schools of thought and 
every various grade of belief and unbelief. This is of oonneavery significant fact 
and is entitled to its full weight in the consideration of this subject That 
cannot be lightly dismissed which has gained the approval of so many minds. 
Nevertheless it is not the weight of authority, bat the force of the arguments, 
which is decisive. And the fluctuations of critical opinion in the past, and par¬ 
ticularly the rapid and extensive changes which have taken place in the most 
recent times, caution us not to regard its present state as one of permanent equi¬ 
librium. 

Some obvious gtoiiods of doubt and hesitation offer themselves at the outset 
of a general nature which may be noted here. 

1. The very ingenuity of the hypctbeslB and the perfection to which it has 
been brought, awaken the suspicion that its inventors may have been imposed 
upon by their own dexterity. In its present form it is a kind of universal solvent. 
With F, and J, and £, and the added reeources of the old fragmentary hypothesis 
in the shape of Pi, P*, etc., Ji, J*, etc., on the one hand, and minute divisibility on 
the other, and B ever ready for any emergen^ in the way of transposition, modi¬ 
fication, excision, insertion and readjustment od libitum, and a latitude of conjec¬ 
ture which has no check but the pleasure of the operator, it seems versatile and 
pliant enough to be equal to anything. There is.no mountain of difficulty over 
which it cannot work Its way. There are no phenomena so adverse tbat it cannot 
be harmonized with them. It can either shape itself to accord with the facts, or 
can shape the facts to suit Its own requirements. An argument that can prove 
everything, piovea nothing, and one cannot escape the apprehension in the pres¬ 
ence of a hypothesis of such universal adaptability that we may be dealing with a 
subjective creation rather than an objective reality, with skillfully constructed 
fancies instead of the actual state of the case. 

2. This apprehension is increased by the rather impalpable nature of the sub¬ 
ject dealt with and the precarious nature of the arguments employed. The 
wanderer in a trackless wildemees, with no compass and no fixed object to direct 
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his course, will Almost inevitably diverge from a straight line, and may imperoepti* 
bly swerve more and more until at length he is moving in an opposite direction 
from ttiat in which he started. So the very nature of the case renders it well nigh 
impossible that accurate results should be oontinuonsly reached in the manner 
attempted by the critics. The comparison of oerb^ passages supposed to belong 
respectively to distinct writers, furnish various criteria of diction, style and senti¬ 
ment. These criteria direct the division of new passages, which in turn supply 
additional criteria. And so the vrork proceeds step by step, each result attained 
being assumed as the basis of a fresh advance, the accniacy of which is condi¬ 
tioned by the exactness of every previous potion of the process. The liability to 
error in dealing with so many unknown quantities is very great from first to last; 
and there is no exterosJ standard by which to test the correctness of the results or 
to ascertain and remove the errors that have been made. And yet a slight devia¬ 
tion at the outset or anywhere along the line, which it might be impossible either 
to avoid or to detect, would vitiate all subsequent oonelusions. 

8. This liability to error is seriously increased by the critics’ undertaking to 
deal with such minute quantities. In order to carry the hypothesis through It 
becomes necessary to sunder individual sentences, clauses and even words from 
their connection and assign them to authors distinct from the assumed writers of 
the surrounding context This is not only precarious in itself, but gives rise to 
the suspicion that the critical division is regulated by foregone conclusions rather 
than by a fair consideration of the actual phenomena; and that this mode of 
manipulation is only a device for getting rid of what is really adverse to the 
hypothesis. 

4. Connected with what baa been said is the obvious danger that the critical 
arguments may prove to be but reasoning in a drele. The text is partitioned 
agreeably to a given hypothesis; every passage having certain cbaracteristios is 
assigned to one writer and such as have certain other characteristics to other 
writers. And when the partition is complete it corresponds with the bypothesia, 
simply because it was made by the hypothesis. 

It is freely conceded that certain phenomena, particularly in the earlier chap¬ 
ters of Genesis, seem to be best explained by tbe supposition that it was based in 
whole or in part upon pre-existing written sources. Before the publication of 
Astruc’s ** Conjectoxes,” the Dutch theologian and oommentatoi, Vitringa, 
expressed the belief that “ various writings of their fathers were preserved among 
the Israelites, which Moses collected, digested, embellished, and supplemented.” 
Such an assumption in itself considered, so far from invalidating the record, tends 
rather to give It additional confirmation, since it increases the number of witnesses 
and to a certain extent replaces oral tradition by documentary evidence. And it 
does not in any way affect tbe question whether the book in its present form Is to 
be ascribed to Moses. 
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With these prefatory remarks my own attitude to the question under discus* 
Sion may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. The critical analysis of Genesis, so far as it Is a purely literary inquiry and 
apart from the destruotiYe consequences uniformly deduced from it by those who 
advocate and accept it, may be considered an open question to be determined by 
literary evidence. 

2. The supplementary hypothesis is pressed with fewer difflcultlee than the 
documentary hypotbeeia now in vogue.* 

8. The methods and arguments by wtuch the partition is effected are to so 
large an extent unsound and the conclusions drawn from them so insecure, that 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether any safe and satisfactory division in detail is 
practicable or any approach can be made in this way towards a reconstruction of 
the presumed onginal sources. 

Prof. Harper divides the passage under review, G^. Into four sec* 

tions and states the views and arguments of the critics in respect to each of them 
severally. These sections are now to be examined wnahm, and in each of them 
inquiry will be made into 

]. The alleged contradictions and discrepancies which are held to establish 
the existence of two independent narratives; and It will be found that even though 
the critical partition were allowed, no such discrepancies exist. 

2. The validity of the arguments by which the critical partition is de¬ 
fended. 


* Ona Iniuporablo difflaalty, as It Beema to me, tn tbe ordlnarj documentarr b^potbada Is Its 
fundsmeatalassamptioD that P and J oooscttutemo dlstinot and Indapendent docutnants pre* 
pared with no raferenoe to eanh other. It Is tnoonoalraMa that two separata traatlaas, written 
by dUrerent aitthora naltbec of whom had aar kDOwlad|[ra of the work of the other, oould pro¬ 
ceed so completalr upon tbe same Una in plan and oontanta. Prof. Harper Is at psJns (p. OS) to 
Indicate the affinity of P and 3 In Oeo. I-1S:(I; ha sivas a summary of this section of the book 
under nine heads, each of which is treated In both documents and in the same order. So closely 
alUed ere they in fact that R has been able to produos a oonUouout, resularly anfoldlof history 
by pieoing together altemsto MCttons from one and the other. The critics may be safely defied 
to adduce a similar iosunoe in all Uteratnra. Such a measure of oorrespondeooe cannot have 
ansen without design: and paragraphs borrowed from Independent and unrelated sources can¬ 
not be so dovetailed together as to produce tbs impreesloa of harraoalous unity and uninter¬ 
rupted connection. It was the embarrassment arlelng from thu oonsldontlon which led to tbe 
snhscltutlon of the supplementary for the documentary hypotheots until the most recent school 
of orttlcB found It neoeMary to fall back upon the latter, beoause the former oould not be made 
to harmonise with their revolutionary Ideas. If J did not write independently, but simply sup¬ 
plemented P. maklog addltlOQS to a pr».«KlitlQg dooument for the sake of tneorpontlng freeh 
material, the relationship of the parts both in general plan and In numerous mlnnte partloalara 
Is more easily aoeounted for. Frlnclpsl Gave (InsplraUon of the Old Testament, p. fO^ baa 
recently and as 1 suppose Independently offered the suggeetlon, firet made, so far as I am 
Informed, by Rev. Dr. tebaff, that J washfosca; beside which may he placed the oonoltulon of 
Dellusch baaed on independent grounds that the ** Jehovlsdo-Deuteronoalo " styls Is tbe best 
repreesntstlve of tbe primitive Moealo type {ifeusr Comiaentor fiber d(a Genesis, p. SO). Who 
knows whether the higher ortUolsm Itself may not yet lead up to the old traditlo^ view of 
Uosei' autborahip f 
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It is allseed, p. 20»* that these chapters “contain two distinct accounts of 
creation ” which differ so seriously in their '* material,” p. 27, in several respects, 
as to be Incapable of being harmonised by any fair method of interpretation. 
Neither of these statements is correct. Cb. 2:46-8:24, which is assigned to J, 
does not contain a second account of the creation additional to that of P l:l-2:8. 
There is no lack of agreement between these two passages. 

These points must be examined separately. 

1. No Doplioftt* Acconnt of the Oreation. 

1) That cb. 2:4 sqq. U not to be so understood in the intention of the writer is 
plain from the manner in which it Is introduced. It is professedly not an account 
of the creation, but a sequel to that account. Cb. 2:4a, which is the title of the 
section that follows, announces as its theme “ the generations of the heaven and of 
the eartli, when they were created.” This is the first of a series of similar titles 
to the sevei'al sections into which the Book of Genesis is divided. The history is 
parceled into “ the generations of Adam,” &:1; ” the generations of Noah,” 0:9 \ 
“ the generations of the sons of Noah,” 10:1; “the generations of Shem,” 11:10; 
«the generations of Teiah,” 11:27, etc., etc., to indicate its genealogical charac¬ 
ter. The proper frame-wcork of the history is the line of descent traced regularly 
from Adam to Jacob and his posterity. This line of descent is arrested from 
time to time in order to introduce such facts as are to be related, and then pro¬ 
ceeds again from the point at which it bad arrived. Divergent lines are traced, 
as occasion arises, to a sufficient distance, and are then dropped, the writer then 
uniformly reverting to the main line of descent, that of the chosen race, which is 
his principal theme. 

The “ generations ” of Adam, Noah, etc., mean, as is required by the form of 
the Hebrew word uniform usage and the contents of the sections 

80 entitled, not the origin or ancestry of Adam, Noah, etc., but their descendants. 
Acoordingly, when for the sake of a more precise correspondence with the titles 
that are to follow, this term properly belonging to the sphere of human relations Is 
transferred to the material universe in the first title of the series (compare an 
analogous transfer for a like reason in Luke 8:88), “ the generations of the 
heaven and the earth ” must denote not their origin, how they were created or 
brought into being, but, so to speak, tlieir progeny, that which sprang from them, 
man the child of heaven and earth, not in any mythical sense, bnt in the plain and 
obvious sense of the narrative, his body formed from the dust of the ground, his 
spirit breathed Into him by God himself. It is not an account of the creation of 
the world that is here announced, but of the formation of man and the first stages 
of bis history upon the earth. 

* All reTereucei, oot othenrlae sped&ed, are to tlie iMt oumber of Rnairoii. 
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This evident oonclusion ia not to be evaded by any critical device. Some 
would attach 2:4a to the preceding section, l:l-2:8, as ttie Bnmmaiy of ita con¬ 
tents. But thfw is impossible for a variety of reasons. 

1. It is in violation of the uniform analogy of the whole series of similar titles, 
which invariably stand at the head, never at the dose of the section which they 
describe. 

2. This is confirmed by the identical stmcture of the immediately following 
clause here and in 5:1, where the connection is unquestioned. “In the day of 
Jehovah Elohim's making earth and heaven ” follows the title “ the generations 
of the heaven and of the earth in precise conformity with “in the day of l^o- 
him’B creating Adam,” after the title “the generations of Adam.” 

8 . If 2:4a is a subscription to the preceding section, then 2:45-4:26 is the 
only portion of the book without a title, while l:l-2:8 will have two titles, one 
which Is entirely appropriate at the beginning, 1:1, and one which is altogether 
unsuitable at the end. 

4. On the divisive hypothesis the additional incongruity results, that when 
the section ascribed to J (2:45-ch. 4) is excluded and the connection restored as it 
originally existed in F, 2:4a will be immediately followed by 5:1, and thus two 
titles will have stood In direct JuztapceitiOD. 

5. As the titles now stand they succeed each other In a perfectly natural 
order. (1) The creatiou of heaven and earth In the beginning; (2) the generations 
of heaven and earth, Adam and bis family, the child of both worlds; (8) the gen¬ 
erations of Adam traced to Koah and his family; (4) the generations of Noah, 
and so on. 

6 . “ Tbe generations of the heaven and of the earth ” in its proper Hebrew 

sense does not correspond and cannot by any possibility be made to correspond 
with tbe oontents of ch. 1, which records the creation of the world instead of giv¬ 
ing an account of a being sprung from the world. DiUmann indeed explains it of 
organized and living things produced upon tbe earth in the onward progress of 
oreatioo. Bnt not mean “ while tiiey were in the course of crea¬ 

tion;” Hupfeld shows {Qu/iUen. dtr Qenetis, pp. 110, 111) that it may as well mean 
“ after they were created,” Isa. 6:13; 80:14; 58:9. Even in the sense giv^ to it 
by Dillmann, however, it would not be applicable to the whole, but only to a 
part of ch. 1. The firmament and the heavenly bodies, tbe seas and dry land are 
identical with the heavens and tiie earth, not their offspring. The creating and 
shaping the material universe cannot with propriety be included under the “ gen¬ 
erations ” of the heavens and of tbe earth, and the writer of the chapter could 
never have expressed its purport in such terms. And even the vegetable and 
animal products, which by creative flat were made to issue from the earth, were 
wholly of an earthly, not a heavenly, mold. It is not until v. 26 that the creation 
of man ia reached. To the great body of the chapter its alleged snhecription la 
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manifestly inappropriate, and man himself in ch. 1 is oonsldered simply in bis 
place in the general scheme of created things. He is introduced into tiie world; 
but there is no record of what befell him or his family, such as we are authorised 
to expect, such as is in fact given in 2:46-4:26. Every similar title in Genesis is 
followed either by a history of the immediate offspring or hy successive generar 
tlona of descendants. 

The inappropriatenoas of 2:4a as a title to eh. 1, which has Just been exhibited, 
is equally valid against the critical suggestion, afBrmed (p. 19] without proof or 
explanation, as though It were the most natural thing in the world, that it origi¬ 
nally stood before 1:1 or in its place, but was removed to Its preseat position by 
the Redactor. No writer, who understood the meaning of its terms, could ever 
have placed it there. Certainly not the writer who uses it so appropriately every¬ 
where else in Genesis. Or if it was a suitable title for Geo. 1, what possible 
motive cpuld a sensible Redactor have bad for transposing it 7 

It follows from what bas been said that, in the view of the author of 2:4a, and 
of the author of the Book of Genesis as at present constituted (whether these are 
the same or different persona], the section which the critics assign to J is not a 
repetition of that of P, but a sequel to it. 

2} That this is really the relation of these two passages will further appear 
from an examination of their respective contents. Ch. 2 is not a second account 
of the creation which had already been described in ch. 1. The making of earth 
and heaven is not narrated but presupposed, 2:46. No account is given of their 
formation. No mention is nmde of the sea and its occupants; none of the son, 
moon and stars; none of covering the earth with its varied vegetation; but only 
of planting a garden in Eden and making its trees grow from the ground, vs. 6,9. 
When banished from Eden was to eat “the herb of the field,” 8:18, whose 
existence is thus assumed, but whose production is only spoken of In ch. 1. 
These particulars could not be omitted from an account of the creation. To say 
(as Dill.) that they may originally have been contained in ch. 2, but were omitted 
by R because they were treated sufiiciently in ch. I, is to make an assumption 
without a particle of evidence, which amounts simply to a oonfenion tiiat ch. 2 la 
not what it would have been, If the writer had intended to give a narrative of the 
creation, and that its omissions are with deflnite reference to the contents of eh. 1. 

8) Ch. 2 is evidently throughout preliminary to ch. 8, the narrative of the 
fall. In order to make this intelligible it was neoessaiy to explain, 1} the two 
constituents of man*8 nature, already intimated in the title to the section, which 
must be known to comprehend the form of the sentence pronounced upon him that 
dust must return to dust, v. 7, cf. 8:19; 2] the locality, the garden of Eden with 
its tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, vs. 8-17; 8) the 
actors, Adam Eve, and their relation to each other, vs. 18-26, These particu¬ 
lars could not have been incorporated in ch. 1 without marring its symmetiy. 
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Tbat deals with the creation of the world at large. Everything is on a universa. 
scale. And to introduce a detailed description of the garden of Eden. with its 
arrangements and man’s position in it, would be quite inappropriate. The plan 
and purpose of oh. 1 made it necessary to reserve this for the following section, 
and it is accordingly given in ch. 2. 

2. No DiJor«panoi«8. 

There ia no inconsistency between ch. 2 and eh. 1, as the critics pretend. In 
order to reach the description of the garden of Eden, the writer i-eminds bis read* 
eis lu precise conformity with ch. 1 that when earth and heaven were first made 
the former contained nothing for the subsistence of man. There was neither 
bush nor herb to serve him for food, 2:6. The threefold classification of 1:11,12, 
grass, herb and tree, is not repeated here, for grass was the food of beasts and not 
to his purpose. Bush is used ratlier than tree , to make the negative 
stannger. There was not only no ti'es; tliere was not even a bush. Subsequently 
trees, 2:9, as well as herbs, 3:18, are named as tlie plants yielding food for human 
use. 

Tlie reason given for the absence of food-bearing plants is twofold; there 
was no rain to moisten the earth and no man to till the ground.* There is no 
variance here with ch. 1. The suggestion tbat if the land had just emerged from 
the water, rata would not be needed, leaves out of view that according to 1:9,10 
the separation of the terrene and the aqueous elements was complete, and the 
earth was dry land, i before any plants appeared upon its surface. A well- 

watered garden with ever-flowing streams was to be the abode of man; and in 
anticipation of it, it was natural to refer to the need of rain. And there is no 
implication tliat man was* made prior to the existence of vegetation, contrary to 
1:12,27. For 

1. Cli. 2 alleges nothing respecting the relative priority of man or plants. It 
does not dead wltli the general vegetation of the globe any further than to carry 
us back to a time when it did not exist. Of Its actual production ch. 2 says 
notliing. Its positive statement is restricted to the trees of the garden of Eden, 
vs. 8.9. And we are nowhere informed tbat these were brought Into being at the 
same time with “ the herb of the field,” 8 : 18 , or “ the grass,” XCH • Nothing is 
said of the origin of grass and herbs or of trees outside of Eden except in 
ch. 1. 

2. The existence of man is stated to be a condition of that of plants designed 
for human use, not as an antecedent but as a concomitant. His tillage is requi¬ 
site, 2:6, not to their original production, but to their subsequent care and cultL- 

* lly frieed, Dr. C. M. 3fMd, In a oasoal ooDversatJoa on tbJs Bubjeot, aug^estfid wbat, if my 
menory aerres mo. was also malntaloed by Bbrard fo a UtUo traoc on 27atural Seivrm and (A« 
Bibte issued seesra] years slooe, tbat the last oiauso of S;6 is not connected with that vbtob 
immediately preoedes. ‘‘There was no plant (for there had been no rain) and there was no 
man." The oriUoal objeotlon is thue set aside entirely In e very elmple menner. 
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vation. Jehovah planted the garden and made the trees grow in it, and then set 
man to till it ("T3J? v. 16 as v. 5). 

8 . The order of statement is plainly not that of time bat of aasoclatloo In 
thought (see Driver’s Hebrew Tensee, (| 75,76 ; my Hebrew Grammar, { 276. d.; 
Prof. Harper’s Hebrew Syntax, { 24. 2). V. 7, man is formed; v. 8, the garden 
planted and man put in it; v. 9, trees are made to spring up there; v. 15, mau is 
taken and put in it. We cannot suppose (as Dillmann admits) the writer's mean* 
ing to be that man was made before there was any place in which to pnt him, and 
that he was kept In suspense until the garden was planted; that be was then put 
there before the trees, that were to supply him with food, had sprung up; and 
that after the trees were in readiness he was put there a second time. It Is easy 
to deduce the most preposterous consequences from a writer's words by Imputing 
to them a sense which be never intended. In order to pave the way for an account 
of the primitive paradise, he bad spoken of the earth as originally destitute of any 
plants on which man might subsist, the existence of such plants being conditioned 
on that of man himself, 2:5. This naturally leads him to speak drat of the forma¬ 
tion of man, v. 7, then of the garden, iu which be was put, v. B. A more particu¬ 
lar description of the garden is then given, vs. 9-14, and the narrative is again 
resumed by repeating that man was placed there, v. 16.* As there was plainly no 
intention to note the strict chronological succession of events. It cannot In fairness 
be Inferred from the order of the narrative that man was made prior to the trees 
and plants of Eden, much lees that be preceded those of the world at la^, of 
which nothing is here said. 

Xor does Ch. 2 contradict ch. 1 in respect to the order of the creation of man 
and of the lower animals. The all^ation that It does rests upon the assumption 
that Waw Consecutive future necessarily implies a sequence in the order of time, 
which, as we have already seen, is not correct. The record is (v. 19), “ And out 
of the ground Jehovah Eloblm formed all the beasts of the field and all the fowls 
of heaven and brought them to Adam.” According to Hebrew usage this need 
not mean that the birds and beasts were then first formed with the view of pro¬ 
viding a suitable companion for Adam. And when the scope of the passage is 
duly considered It will be seen that this cannot be its meaning. 

It Is a significant fact that Dr. Delitzsch, who is an adherent of the document 
hypothesis and can be suspected of no bias against It, and who In all tbe former 
editions of bis Commentary on Genesis found ch. 1 and eh. 2 at variance on this 
point, in tbe last edition, embodying his most matured views, affirms that there is 
no discrepancy whatever, that formavU....et addxeeit ^ et cum formas$et 

* Th« orlUcs' uniDptlon thst ts. 10-lS (p. 209 or ro. SS.lO-U (Dill.) Is ati iDtrrpolation. low- 
much M tbe description of tbe suden Is a dopariure from strict narratire, wblcb ti afterwards 
resumed, as well as Budde'e notion that the tree of life li to bo erased from r. 9 and elsewhere as 
not belonglDs to tbe narratlTe oii^nallr, deeerro notice oolr w iUusCratlot tbe perfectljr arbl- 
trarr standard of geoulneness wblcb Is set up. 
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ttdduxU,” and that tMa is both poesible in point of style and consonant to the 
mode of writing in the Bible history.” Dr. DUlmann admits that the tense here 
used might antedate what immediately precedes, but insists that r. 18, “ I will 
make an help meet for him,” implies that the animals were now made as well 
as brought to Adam. Bat to suppose that the beasts and birds were made in exe¬ 
cution of this divine purpose Is not only a grotesque conception in itself, but 
involves the incongruity that the Turd’s first attempts were failures. If there are 
critics who account this the natural interpretation ” (p. 31} It is in the face of the 
whole Tw rapii tJah conception of Jehovah, as expressed in J and everywhere else. 
The beasts were brought to Adam not as the companion intended for him, but 
” to see what he would call them,” 1. e. to let them make their impression on him 
and thus awaken in his mind a sense both of his need of companionship and of 
their unfitness for the purpose. When this had been accomplished, Eve was 
made. The animals are here r^arded simply with a view to this end. If the 
writer were describing the creation of the inferior animals as such, he would 
speak of all the orders of living things, not neglecting reptiles and aqnatic ani¬ 
mals. The principal thought is the Lord^s bringing the beasts and birds to 
Adam ; his making them Is only referred to as subsldlaty to this, with no inten¬ 
tion of nfflrming anything as to the time when they were made. 

Dr. Driver (Heb. Tenses, p. 106) finds it “ difficult to believe that in the midst 
of a contiDuous piece of narrative, such as Gen. 2:19,” the Waw Consee. future 
can be used where a pluperfect would have been in place. It is a familiar fact 
that Hebrew construction frequently coordinates wbat in occidental languages 
would preferably or even necessarily be subordinated. Thus, Gen. 44:22, **the 
lad cannot leave his father and he will leave bis father and he will die,” meaning 
*‘if he leave bis father, the latter will die.” Now when the stress lies upon the 
second of two verbs connected by Waw Consee. future, the sequence In time may 
be altogether in the second or principal verb and not in that which la in thought 

subordinate to it. Thus vs. 7,8, ‘^he formed man_and planted a garden — 

and placed man there ” is equivalent to placed man in the garden which he bad 

planted.” Ex. 4:81,'^ The people believed and heard_and worshiped,”" i. e. and 

having heard they worshiped; of course hearing preceded believing. Dent. 81:9, 
** And Moses wrote this law and delivered it,” i. e. he delivered the law which be 
had written; the delivery of the law was subsequent to the address to Joshua, vs. 
7,8, but not the writing of it In accordance with these analogies* 2:19 may be 


* Nuaerout other examplea of a Uka oonatruotloQ mlaht be addueeS, e. g. Gen. 1S:S, *' and 
ha taw three men.... and he taw and ran,’'L a. when ha taw, bo ran. Gen. S4:n, Kebekah apoka 
to the torrtnt before allabtloir from tbe oameL Joab. S:8S,S, “ And tber aboda till the purauere 
reenmed, and tbe purtuera aoutht them....and the two men returned.” 1. e. after the pareuere 
had valolr eonabt them the men returned. 1 Sain.lfi:l7,lS,the anoInUnf antedate! the previoua 
datue, however it be read. 1 Sam. S8:4, Saul oould not bare poatponed tbe tatbertna of bla 
army nntUtbePhUtotineawere enoaiapod In Bbunem. 1 Kg«. lt:l£,18, ”Atid bla aona aaw....and 
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squivalent to “the Lord brought the beasts which he had formed.” And this 
constructloD seems to be demanded by the following considerations: 1) Through¬ 
out the chapter the order of thought is regarded rather than that of time; 2) the 
limited form of statement does not suit a general creation of the lower animals, 
but Is shaped by the particular end in view; 8) the utterly unbiblieal notion of 
God Involved makes it incredible and impossiUe that the beasts were tnadw with 
the design expressed in v. 18. The alleged discrepancy accordingly Tanishes 
entirely. 

Thus far the way is perfectly clear. The aUeged inconsistencies do not exist 
in the record, but are of the critics* own making. It is surprising that they do 
not see that In their eagerness to create discrepandes in evidence of a diversity 
of writers they are cutting away the ground beneath their own feet. Glaring dis- 
crepanciee might consist with the fragmentary but not with the documentary 
hypothesis. The manner in which these documents are supposed to be woven 
together, demands a high degree of skill and intelligence in the Redactor; and to 
allege at the same time, p. 70, that he “did not have insight sufficient to enable 
him to see that he was all the time committing grave blunders*’ is self-contradle- 
tory. Arguments that prove too much are as fatal to a hypothesis as arguments 
that prove too little. 

3. The OrlUoal Partitioa. 

We are now to enter a more perplexed and difficult region, where the criteria 
ore of a less tangible and decisive character. I do not wish here to be regarded 
as the advocate of any particular view, but simply as a seeker after truth, ready to 
accept whatever shall approve itself as in accordance with the facts of the case. 
We shall endeavor to feel our way gradually along, inquiring what the facts are 
and then what is their proper interpretation. Many of the critical arguments are 
manifestly unsound and irrelevant. They require to be carefully sifted, if that 
which may be really significant is to be distinguished from that which is not. In 
evidence of separate authorship, p. 21, arguments are drawn from “ the language, 
the style, the material and the theolc^.’* Tbe material of this section has already 
been to some extent considered; we now proceed to the language. 

1) THB LANQUAQB OF P. 

Thirty words or expreeslons in 1:1~2:4 are alleged to be characteristic of P; 
but a slight examination is sufficient to show that they have not tbe weight which 
the critics attach to them 

h« Bald.“ 1. e. hlB Bootharliis had _be bbM. Im. ** And thvjr etmoto luj&b” (tbe^ bad 

■Iresdy deliTerad their menafe ta him, va. 8,4 )*'&dS hoaald to then,’' L e. thej harlnsoome he 
■aid. lea. tS:l, be heard before be leot; Dr. Drlrer auipeeie an error Id the text boceues tbe 
form of expreaalOQ dlffera from t Kg*. S0:12: but may It not be onljr another mode of taylng the 
•ametbiog? Jon. I:< (tbeHebrev eouneraUoD Is adopted where tbie dtfferv from the A. V.) 
goeebaokof v.S, and U ampUSed la what follow*, not reaebiog tbe point of time in v. 8 until 
T.S. Zedh. 7:8 goee back of v. 1, which la only reached again In ▼. A For examplaa of like 
oonstruotion with Waw Coneeo. preterite. a«e Pa 7:U: Biok. 17:1S. 
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1. It it easy to produce such lists of any length, where they are plainly 
nnmeaning. Any two opposite pages of a work hy any author might be scruti¬ 
nized, and the words and expressions in each which do not chance to occnr in the 
other noted as characteristic of different writers and used as a basis for the divi¬ 
sion of the rest of the work, all paragraphs, sentences and cUuses being assigned 
to one or to the other as they happen to correspond to the first or to the second of 
these pages. Knobel, besides giving full details of the peculiar style, conceptions 
and aims of the ifecAtsbucA and ZHepsbucA, draws out a list on successive pages of 
about 100 words and expressions cbaracteilstic of each and not occurring in any 
other document of the Hexateuch, and yet no subsequent critic has accepted his 
analysis and no one believes that those imaginary sources ever existed. What 
would be thought of an attempt to prove the Ars Poetics spurious, on the ground 
that the words exlez, aetquipedalia, eoiii, Utura, quincuiice and the phrases pur- 
pursus ponnus, luctdta ordo, colh'da /unctura, norma loquendi^ in meditu res, mcred- 
uIms odi, tagaz rerum, vivaa voces, ore rotundo, deeUt repetUa, laudator temporis acti, 
the simile of the mountain and the moose, and the proverbial saying oceupet ex¬ 
tremum scabies, occur nowhere else in the writings of Horace ? 

2. The thirty words in question are swept together as with a drag-net, without 
discrimination. Hapaxlegomena and words of rare occurrence, which of oourse 
give no indication of a xrriter's habitual diction, are joined with the rest The fre¬ 
quency with which a word occurs In one document or the fact of its absence from 
another is mechanically noted, without regard to the question whether there was 
oocasion to use it The use of synonyms Ln different sections Is niged, but no 
inquiry made whether this is explicable on other grounds than the varying habits 
of distinct writers. This apparent reliance upon bulk rather than weight, upon 
multiplying examples without showing that any of them are really pertinent, 
awakens the suspicion that this may be bat a great heap of chaff with very little 
wheat. 

8 . The distribution of these words in the Pentatench is very remarkable and 
significant It is such as to show in a glance to any one who is without a theory 
to support, that whatever they may or may not prove, they certainly do not favor 
the document hypothesis. These words, in so far as they recur again in a P sec¬ 
tion of Genesis, do so only in the account of the flood, and are then found again 
in the Pentateuch, for the most part, only In the legislation. When they do 
appear elsewhere in Genesis it is never in a P but always in a J section. Their 
restriction in Genesis to the narratives of the creation and of the flood might be 
explained in one or other of two ways. It would seem natural to trace it to com¬ 
mon features in the subjects treated; the deluge was in a sense the undoing of 

• J. A. Alexander. Tht SorHer Pnptueiea of ItaUiJt, p. rxzt. Tb« example! firea of vorde 
peculiar to tho An Poetloeereof ooQiee merely epecimeDe; If It were wortliirliiJe, tbs number 
might be Indefinitely inoreesed. 
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the work of creation, and like expressions might appropriately be employed in 
describing them both. Or If with the critics, it be imputed to sameness in the choice 
of words by the common author of both, then upon their method of reasoning It 
must necessarily follow from the uniform exclusion of all these words from the 
remaining P sections of Genesis, that the accounts of the creation and of the 
flood are from a source quite distinct from the rest of the book. And when it is 
found that several of these same words recur again with considerable frequency 
in the legislation of the three middle books of the Pentateuch, it might perhape 
be inferred that the author of that law (tradition calls him Moses) was in pos¬ 
session of a written history of tlie creation and deluge; and that in framing his 
own narrative of those events he adopted its expressions as far as he found it con¬ 
venient to do BO, and that he also borrowed its terms as he had occasion In formu¬ 
lating his laws. Whether there is sufficient warrant for such a conjecture is 
another matter. But It would at least harmonise with the facts as already stated, 
which is more than can be said of the ordinary form of the document hypothesis. 

In the following classiflcation of the words alleged as characteristic of P they 
are numbered as on p. 22, for the sake of readier reference. Of course those 
that occur only in this one passage, as well as those which are also found In pas¬ 
sages assigned to J or E, should In fairness be stricken from the list. There is no 
propriety on any hypothesis in considering them peculiar to P. 

a. OooarrlBff nowbenin thePratateuoh but is ased by P G«n. ie!S,a3: 18:U u well u J); 

liiOoii.l:l-S;l. If) mpO; (UJ mXD; (») Tr^^ (iaj Num. St: 

(4) innialeoDeut M:10 Jl.inS: {T)p'p‘>;(9) IB); (IB) KJX 0n J Oen. 11:08; £0:20; Num. IS: 

KBn (sliO Deut. IS:* J); (SO) fUOT (also Qen. t7{ B Oen. 81«J: (IS) nwSlO (J Qea. t8:14: 

S;l,8 quoted from l:S6). 89:11); (SO) enp (In JB Ex. 19:10.14,9,18; 90:8; 

b. Nowhere eLse In Oeneela. Joah. B:S). 

(14) DriD (In Pent, only Bx. 1:0,10,18 P; •. In creation, flood end ritual law. 

Dent. St:83 J): (S4) WJ. (101 pO; fl8 )verband noun; (lfi)rHSDin 

e. la creation and flood. (J 0«n. 7:8} (7D*t noun 0BI7 in oreation and 

(*) Kia (Oen. 8:1,8 from 1:87; 8:7 J; Ex. 84: flood In Peat (In J Oen. 7:18); 08) obx (Qen. 8; 

10(R7); Num. 18:80}; (8) DlDn (Oen. 49:86 J; 8 from 7:87); (SI) *>3; (also In Oen. 17 and 84 
Bx. 18:6,6 B; Deut. 88:18 B); (IQ lltSoi 1311 llfl oonneoted with circa mdalon); (2Si H3p3; OB) 
(n3*U ms with or without other words of nspll 131: (») nSoK (P also uaea SsH noun 
like meaning la found aeeeral Umea etaewbere Ex.ia;4; 18:18,18,11 and b3KO Gen. S:Sl which 
In P): (17) ptKn /^*n . Torae plainly ahowa that it Is not the cqulva- 

d. In oreetloo and ritual law. lent of nS3K and aubfUtuted fbr It by J and 

G) n'tS'KV On JOOQ. 19:10; 49:8: Ex. 84:88: Bl: (ST) n3C7 verb (J Bx. 8:6; 16:30; 84:81; 
in B Bx. C8:1B: nowhere In Pent, but Geo. 1:1 D«nt.lS:a; BBx. 18:18). 
with prep. 3); (6) S'T3n (tmpliee inner die- The abore Hat oontaloa all the words pro- 
tlnoriOQ and eo not the equlealent of ITS , nounoed oharaoteriatlo of P except 0) D'nSK 

which denotes merely outward separaUoD and which Is resarred for future oooalderaUoB; 

* Aa to the suggestion that J and X use nSnn3 Instead of n'PK'iS, It Is to be said that they 
never have ocoaaion to speak of the abeolute beglnnlof of all things, wbleb is here referred to. 
they only noed a phrase meaning atftrtl. They both use n'K'K'l as well as nSn/T. and P would 
have done the same had there been ocoaaloD for ft. Just as both words are found in other 0. T. 
writtnga, e. g. Eooleslaa(os(7:B; 18:13) and Hoeea (1:8; 8:10). 
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(11) |n*> In * "looM and gsoorml teoM tn> 
of D10 or n'Vt'* vUoh li found u well 
In J Oen. lS:10i >»:»: 30:40; 89:4,M0: 41:41, 
and In B, Gen. 40;a,U: 41:10,42,48; end (30) 
mSir, which la so far from lending any sup¬ 
port to the bypotlieaia, that It can only be 
olaaaed as belon^lnc to P, on the prior aasump- 
tlOD of the truth of the hypotfaeata. It la 
MSicned to P, not by reason of* iU enrlron* 
taent. but sotwlthstandtnc the fact ^at It la 
here the title of a J seetioo to which it is 
assumed that It has been transferred from a 
former Imaflnary poaMoa at thebeylnnlaff of 
oh. 1, for which It is sot auluble and where It 


could nerer hare stood. Ayala In 81:2 it in¬ 
troduces a seotlon oomposedof alternate par- 
ayraphs of J and B, In whioh there Is not a 
slnyle sentenoe from P until 41:48, and then 
not another till 44:6. Still farther, in 11:2T 
and 28:10 It is followed by looy pasaeyet from 
J with searoely anythiny from P. The natural 
inferenoe of one who had no preoonooired 
theory in the case, would he tbit these titles 
prefixed alike to J and to P aeotiona were 
either auyyeatlre of their common authorship 
OT at least that they proceeded from him to 
whom GeseaU owes Its present form, be he 
author or compiler. 


If the total absence of all these words from any P sectioiis in Genesis except 
those of the creation and flood does not disprove unity of authorship, how doee an 
absence not quite so absolute from J sections indicate diversity of authorship? 
Or what cogency is there in a method of argument which does not work both 
ways, which is held to be conclusive whenever it makes in favor of the hypothesis, 
but Is quietly disregarded whenever it makes against it ¥ 

It may be safely said that the diction of l:l-2:4 gives no aid or comfort to 
the hypothesis; how is It with that of J in 2:4-8:24 ? 

2) THB LANGGAGB OF J. 

Forty words and expressions are adduced as characteristic of J In this section; 
and they are held to be significant, p. 21, since “ they occur in what purports to be 
a treatment of the same subject.” It baa already been shown that this is an error. 
The subject Is not and does not purport to be the same. It is distinctly announced 
both in the title, 2:4a, and In the opening words, v. 4b, that what follows is not a 
fresh account of the creation, hut its sequel, viz. the first stage of human history 
transacted upon the scene already prepared for it. Ch. 8 is a narrative of the fall 
and In no sense parallel to ch. 1, and ch. 2 is purely preliminary to ch. 8. 

In fact it is as inconsistent with the hypothesis of the critics as with that of 
unity of authorship to find here two divergent stories of the creation. The 
Redactor does not place them side by side as two varying accounts, which he 
makes no attempt to reconcile, but lays before his readers pre<dsely as he found 
them. There is no intimation that they are alternatives, one or the other of 
which may be accepted at pleasure. On the contrary ch. 1 and ch. 2 are recorded 
as equ^ly true, mutually supplementary and to be credited alike. Inconsistency 
apart, however, it is suppoeable that a compiler might place side by side related 
statements drawn from distinct sources, when a single writer would have wrought 
the whole into one continuous statement, thus avoiding needless repetition. It 
Is a fair question, therefore, why the facts in ch. 2 (xmcerning the creation of man 
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and hiB location In Eden were not Included in ch. 1, and thus the necessity obvi¬ 
ated of recurring to a matter already partiaUy treated. The reason is not far to 
seek. Ch. 1 deala with the creation of the world as a whole. The scale npon 
which it is wrought is that of heaven, earth and sea. Man is introduced simply 
as the crowning apex of the vast pyramid of created things. The detoUs of ch. 2 
would here have been quite out of place and have maned the symmetry and 
grandeur of the entire description. They were hence reserved for a more appropri¬ 
ate place, and this is in accordance with the method of the writer elsewhere. 
Each of the ten books of genei-sUons, p. 19, Into which Genesis Is divided, Is in a 
manner complete in itself, though this may require a return to what has been 
already stated in a different connection. Cf. 4:25.2ft with 5:l-ft; 6:32 and 6:6-8 
with 6:9-18; 10:22-26with 11:10-16; 11:26 withv.27; 26:12withl6;laqq.etc.,etc. 

While the theme of ch. 2 is not identical with that of ch. 1, matters previously 
treated are to a certain extent brought under review again, though with a different 
design and under a different aspect. Now the critics allege that J differs from P 
In the terms applied to the same acta and objects, thereby showing that It Is by a 
different writer. We shall examine the cases.adduced, retaining the numbers of 
pp. 28.24 for easier reference. 


Cl} TWy tot wbieh P la eald to lue . Bot 

ncri^ la uaed tan UniaB to cb. 1. and of the 
earae tbinss aa . Cr. 1:1 with TB-T.St 1:2S 
with v.n: 1 :S1 with T. SB. 

(t) nie divine namee will be oonUdared hei^ 
after. 

(8) mBm n’», niijn ot) n'n 

mwn S:10,SC. biuS instead or yj; trea, 
as 1:11,12. has been ezpJalnad already, and 
3 baa StSsciq.; n'W besides to the entire 
Hexateuoh only Gen. B. It la not but- 
prising, tberefore, that It la not found in P. 
But why has J bush of the Wd, herb of the 
fiM, beast of the jield. while p has beast of the 
aorCA, l:SS.SS,ao and so 9:2,10 7 The open field 
la In ueit contrast with the enoloaad and onld- 
vatad garden, eee 8:1S. Beast of the field” 
Is the ordinary phrase throughout the Bible. 
But terreacrlal In oontrast with aquatlo aol- 
mala, ldtl,2S, and when tbs whole bread earth 

Is apokeo of. are naturallyoaUedbeastaof the 

earth or land, cf. 1:29; Bx. 10:12,10 B. 

9) noy 2:0 J. for whleh P la saM to use 
KXin 1:12; but P hae nOY Lev. 1S:37, and J 
baa It but onee outside of the prceent nar¬ 
rative. Bx. 10;6: Gen. 41:0,88 belongs to B, 
a dlatlnot writer. 

00 nbvKTI t:0 J, while P baa . But 

*6 


thCM are not preolae equivalents, ai is sbown 
by their discriminating use, 8^1:4:12,14. When 

tillage Is spoken of or productive soil, ^O^It 
la the proper word and It so ooouia 80 Umos. 
As P never meQtlot\a this, be has do occasion 
for tbs word in that aenao. nan« la also earth 
as a material, Gen. 8:T,19; 8:18; Bx. 90:24, of 
whfohFdoeanotchanoetoapeak. Thesurfaoe 
of the ground It expressed by either terra both 
by P and J. Thus HOIK with POT (noun or 
vertWP Geo. l:28j 6:80; 9:3; J Gen. 7:8; Lav. 
*0:20. nOTBn 'iQ Sp Gen. 8:8 J. but 'iQ Sp 
pun V.9; also Qm. 7:8; 11:4^9 J aa well M 
Oen. 1:79 P; and but for the sharp orltleaj 
practice which does not hesitate to sunder a 
clause from the midst of its paragraph, 6:18, 
with Its nD^K^ 'Jfl would be asaignod to P. 
The only thing at all peonllar is thst whllaboth 
P and J in numberless Inttanoes use for 
the land of Canaan, nclM la ao used five Omee, 
four of wbloh are referred to J, Oon. 88:15; 
Lev. 80:24; Num. 11:12: 18 : 11 . and one to B, 
Bx, 80:12; and tt la twice used by J for the 
whole earth noiKH mriBiyD Sd Oen, it«; 
28:14, while the panUJele )'lKn "U Si Geo. 
18:18; 88:18; 88:4, though In a J oonnsotlon 
are eaoh time referred to R. 
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^ form J la not, at alleced, the equlva- 
leot of R'\3 crtaU P. The latter empbaalwfe 
the immediate dlTlne tot, the former la aoncet* 
lee of the material emplojed. In Ita. 4h:l: 4A: 
74*,18 and TVgy are uaed tocetber 

and la the aamo aentenoe of Ood'a almighty 
creatlTO work. IX’ farm la not Inoonsiatent 
with tiie oreattre fiat (p. Mi, Isa. 44:*4,«weB. 
All that la aaJd ahoot "labortoualy ratberln^ 
materiala. moiateolnc the oli^ and abaping It 
by peraonal oanlpolatkio” beloogt to the In* 
terpreter, not to the lacred record. The earth 
waa moliteoed for the growth of planca, 
not with a Tlew to the formation of man- yf 
ooonrf nowhere in the Hexatanoh except In. 
thla chapter: In the only other inatanoe in 
which J aUndea to the oieation of man, he uaea 
lt'13 Gen. 6:7. And if the abaenoeof "»X'from 
the rett of J baa no algnlficanoe. why la there 
anylnita abaeooe from Pf A noun derived 
from thla root ooonra twloo In J, Qen. 6:S: 6:tl, 
both timea in the narrattve of the flood. If 
any meaning la attaohed to thla. It can only be 
to link the aooonnta of the oreatlon and the 
deluge together, aa before hinted, and to aever 
them from the r«et of Oeneala. 

(11) 0 "n riDiPJ J. while P la aald to use 
D"!! nt*' (twice. Via., Qeo. 6:17; 7:16), and m*) 
of the Spirit of God, 1:*. But nn alao In J, 
Gen. 6:8: Num. I1-.26. notPl ooouis In all tlx 
timea In the Pentateu^. four times In D and 
twice only in J,oncewltbontm*) Gen.trT.and 
onoe with it, 7-.28. where the crltlce say that 
nn la an InterpolatiOB hy B, for no other 
reaaon than that it doea not aolt the hypotheaia 

(12) Dltf which P alao uaet Gen. 6iia and 
often deowhere; ta to the allegattOQ that P 
does and J does not use |nj to this Bpense eee 
No. 12, language of P. 

(18) OIKH; (37) DTkS common noun in J. 
proper noun In P. But J uses OTtt aa a proper 
noun 4.-26 and PaaaoommoD BOun.l:!6,37: 6: 
2 , If the argumenl proroa anything. It proroa 
that 6S8 tt hy a dlfferont writer from ra. 3-6. 

(S)^jl:lJ; ••Pnaeepjn." Buttheworda 
are net equlralenta. pjn meana txtenOal, and 
Is appUad to creatures of unusual length, me* 
rioe animals, Gen. 1 Jl, as well aa aerpenta Ex. 
7:9,10,12. Bie application of a generic term In 
one passsge and of a apecUlo term in another 


to the same thing, doee not argue diversity of 
writers, unless a mac who baa onoe apoken of 
a snake cannot vary Us oxpraaslon and oall 
It a reptile. 

These are all the words in which the lan¬ 
guage of oh. I la oontraated with that of db. 1; 
and every vailatloD is readily explained by the 
oonneotion and by the shade of meaning to be 
expressed. 

There are two other words and two gram¬ 
matical oonatruotioiia In which the language of 
oh. 2,8 la contrasted with that of P elsewhere. 

(18) *1J0 8:21 J for which P's equivalent la 
aald to be *OD: hot this latter only occurs 
onoe in the entire Hexateuota, Goo. 6:2; and P 
uaet 'lao Bx. 14:8. 

(88) n3*lK nsin 8:16 J but twice beside In 
Hex., J 18:10, and B 28:17, who. aooordlng to 
BUlmann. has made a free addltioD of hla own. 
Zu Bx. 82:18 J n3*>K Is without the indnltive. 
though baaed upon Geo. 22:17. Bow J oould 
quote B, who by the hypothesis was sube^ 
quent to hla time. It la not for me to aay. But 
if J usea this oombinatlon In two plaoea, and 
failed to employ it when there waa auoh an 
obvious reason for bis doing so. what is there 
Burprialng In ita abeenoe from P, who, mor^ 
over, does use the infln. aba. with the finite 
verb In other oaaes, e. g. Bx. 81:14,16; Lev. 
7:24: 10:18. 

(86) Sips 8:17 occurs in but two pas- 
eages besides in J, Gen. 16:1: Bx. 4:8,9. Bx. 
8:18; 16:26: 18:24 belong to B. Oommonly 
paV baa a dtffereot oonstruotlon in J as It 
has In P. 

(41) Cill in P only In Qal, It Is said, wblle In J 
It is mostly In Plel. J has the Plel twice In 
Genesls.8:24: 4:14, and three timea in thereat 
of the Hexateuch, Bz. 2:17; 6:1; Num. 88:11, 
and the Qai once. Bx. 84 :U, whereas in P tt la 
the paniotple that la used. The Plel and Pual 
participles nowhere ooour, their place being 
epparenGy supplied as in some other verbs by 
Qal forms. Moreover, aa the teoso-fonns In 
Pie! differ from those of Qal In the vowels 
only, how oould J have written diffennUy, If 
be meant to use the Qal In every case, unless 
be bad the Massoredo points at his command 7 

These expressiona are of so Infreqnent oo- 
ourrenco In J itself, that their not chsndog 
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to b« found in P vorranU no Infereooo of 
diTertitjr of autborihlp. 

In the remaiolnr Inttancoe adduoed tt 1« not 
protended that P and J exproae the eame 
thought by means of diflereat words or oos* 
struetions, but tfmply that oartain words or 
forms occur In J whieb are either not found 
at ail or irot with the aama frequenor in P. 
Tbeao are entlrelf irreleTant, and are to ad* 
mittod to be, p. 84, unleta two thinga are first 
ahowD, Tia.: 

1. That they are wanting in P for some other 
reason than simply that be has no occasion to 
use tbem. If J dOM and P doee not say |8) 
IDS rain; 00 D'£IK note; onper; 04) 
detfre and (88) heel, what of it T Ara 
we to Infer that P did not know the names of 
the menbere <ft the body, or the words eipres* 
Btra of ordinary emotlODa or of familiar ob¬ 
jects? If he wished to aty" note” or "heel," 
what else oould he call them f 

8. That their apparent abeenco from P is not 
Itaelf due to the erldoe' narlng dystamatioally 
shaped the sections which they assign to P so 
as to exclude tbem. If the dooumauta P and J 
existed In a separate tute, their reipectlre 
diction oould with acme oonfldenoe be com* 
pared. But when the separation is drst made 
by the critios themeelves at their own pleas* 
ore, and the oritorlon of division is (be assumed 
diction of each, the result oorrespoode with 
the bypotbeals for the slmplo reason that It 
was Axod by the hypotbealB. Row can it be 
erpeotod that a given word will be found in 
P, when its preaenoe in any paseage or clause 
Is held to be decisive proof that the laUer 
does not belong to P T 

As no attempt Is made to estabUsb either of 
theee points in respect to the rest of the words 
adduced as oharaoterlsdo of J, there Is abso¬ 
lutely nothing in them that for a reply. 
And there would not be, if the list wore ten 
times as long. Arguments that prove noth¬ 
ing become no more oogont by being multi¬ 
plied; unless the intention be to oreate the 
Impreaaion tbat where there Is so much smoke 
there must be some fire. Identity of author* 
ship is neither proved nor disproved by sum* 
mlng up the words in different paragraphs and 
estimating the proportion of those tbat are the 
same or that are unlike. 


But beeldee this fatal defect in the argument, 
several of these words are of no force for the 
purpose for which they are adduced fOr the 
further reason tbat they are of rare oocu rrenee 
and hence afford no Indloatlon of a writer's 
habitual diction. 

Thus nsj Oen. t:T, (M) nj3 spoken of 
God, likS, (25 onjJ 8:1, are found nowhere 
else in the Hexateuch. The noun llj) (15) oc¬ 
curs nowhere In 3 axeept in 8:18,80, and the 
corresponding verb only occurs in J twloe, 
Oen. 48:8B; Dean 88:33. The combination (8j 
8:18,80 Is found nowhere else In the Bible, 
and njj itaelf but twice besides la J in Gene* 
ala, 88:18; 47:IS. The verb npc (!#1 oocuie 
nowhere in J but in Oen. 8:8,7; an adjective 
derived from tt is found onot in J Bz. 4:11 and 
but onee besides in the Bible. (28) *72V 8:8 
oooursbutODOe besides In J, Oen. 48:14. (87) 
K3n Gen. 8:8,10 occurs again In an B context, 
where Dlllraann thinks It wss "probably an 
Insertion from J,” sod six times in Joshut, 
whers it is In each case unoortatn whether It 
belongs to J or dol (Ml The noun 3VJ? 8:U 
occurs nowbera else In the Hexateuch; 

1 131fJ) 8 :]8,1T, hut onoe besides in the Bible, 8: 
!9, with direct allusion to the former passage. 
The verb ooours In the Hexateuch three 
times, Oen. 8:8 J; 84:7, which Is sandwiched 
between two verses of P and is Itself a euiious 
oriucal ooaglomenita, having a phrase of D 
sod another of B, hut all aaalgoed to J on ac¬ 
count of end n')n : and Anally 48:0, 
which la in an B oonneotioD: but both verbs 
ooour again and without regard to etriot con¬ 
sistency with the former decision a com- 
promlse Is effected and one la assigned to J, the 
other to B. iW) The noun jnn 8:18 is found 
nowhere else in the Bible. The cognate verb 
ntn is in Oen. 81:8 referred to P by DIU- 
mann: but Kautxseh and Sodn cut out the 
clause and assign it to J avowedly on the 
ground that it always belongs to either J or B. 

The only words In the whole list that have 
any show of plauslbUity are the particles, vis. 
(4) 0*10; <») o;’an: ffU p Sj?: {«) }0; (28j 
'K or n'B; (2®) 'nSa^l; (80) OKI no; (88) 
*113313; (45 rinj* • Such words of relation are 
not so directly determined by the snbjeot 
treated and henoe might seem to betray more 
the writer’s style of thought. But even here 
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the bare faoc of tbeir occurrenoe or Doaooour* 
resoe ta certain paraciapbs Is not of Itaelf an 
araQable argument. It most flrat be ebovn 
that the 7 ooonr In one and not In tbe other, 
vtaere there waa equal oecaaloa for emplortog 
them, and that the paragraphs hare not been ad- 
Jnatsd with the rlew of Inoludlng or excluding 
them according to a preconcelTOd hypotheala 
The reaaonableneas of ttala demand may be 
Illustrated by a few examples. 0*1(9 oooura 
but once Id J In OoceaU (1:6}, and D*^t93 but 
once In J in Oeneals (46:S8], mileaa DUlmaan la 


light aa against Wellhsiuen in assigning t?: 
ISb to him; and yet DlUmann In t? :4,88 makes 
0^03 a mark of B In dlatiaotJoD from J. 
Oen. SO:SQb in an B oonneeUon U attributed to 
J slmpiy because D^Sn must always belong 
to him. Knob^ and Ndldeke were Inconsider¬ 
ate enough to allow Bx. 16:28 with its p to 
F, but other orttles hare slnoe come to the 
rosoue and taken It from him. NCIdeke also 
gave Ler. M:4; Hum. 8:7 to P: but tbs pres¬ 
ence of 'pSsS in these remee has detormlned 
later oritios to aatign them dUrerenUy. 


How much weight critics tbemaelres attach to the arguments thus far 
reviewed, even when fortified by the additional conaiderationB drawn from the 
style and the theology of these opening eections, appears from the statement, 
p. 24, “ The first chapter of Genesis la supposed by m<?st critics not to be original 
with P, but to have been incorporatod by him in his work from some ontside 
source. If this is true, it should not be cited as a specimen of P’s style.” It is 
added immediately after, “ Ch. 2:46-8:26, on the other hand, Is an excellent speci¬ 
men of J.” But the venerable Dr. Beuss, the father of the present reigning 
school of criticism, is of a different mind. He declares positively,* “ The Jehovist 
did not write cha. 2,8,” and expresses grave doubts about the ascription to him of 
any of the passages attributed to him in Gen. chs. 1-11, adding that the old supple¬ 
mentary hypothesis can scarcely be escaped in dealing with some of these paas^eo. 
Wellhausenf, too, the acknowledged leader of the school, has reached the same 
conclusion in respect to Gen. chs. 2,8 on different grounds, contending that it was 
not written by the J of the rest of Genesis or of the Hexateueh generally. When 
the critics are thus at variance, who is to decide between them ? and what is to 
be thought of the arguments from diction, style and theology, as tests of author¬ 
ship, which eminent scholars can thus unceremoniously set aside as inconclusive ? 
So that, after toiling through these alleged marks of F in ch. 1, and of J in chs. 2,8, 
we are told at last, on high authority, that P did not write the one nor J the 
other, and that all the supposed criteria are meaningless. 

Before leaving the diction of these chapters, attention should be drawn to 
some Indications that they are not, as has been claimed, from separate and inde¬ 
pendent documents. It is generally conceded that the use of mH* 

throughout chs. 2,8, is a tacit reference to ch. 1. This combination of divine 
names occurs nowhere else with such regularity and frequency, though it is found 
sporadically in other passages, e. g. Ex. 9:80; 2 Sam. 7:22,26; 1 Chron. 17:16,17; 
Jon. 4:6. This both relieves it from the charge of being “ an un-Hebraic expres¬ 
sion,” p. 28, and sets aside Hupfeld’s notion that it is adopted here without refer- 


• dar BeSiMm Schriften AUm Ztetamant*, p. S66 sqq. 

t Dit CofnpoeCUon d« BtuOMefiM, p. 18. 
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ence to ch. 1 as pecoliarly ^propiiate to tbe state of paradise, from which there 
is a descent to Jehorab alone after the 1^, jnst as P Is supposed to rise from 
Elohim in the patriarchal period to Jehovah in the days of Moses. The union of 
tbe names is intended to suggest that Jehovah now first introduced is id^tical 
with Elohim before spoken of in oh. 1. It is employed with evident aiinainn to 
the contents of ch. 1, and it pervades chs. 2,8. The critics say that Elohim was 
here Introduced by K, thou^ he is ordinarily chary of meddling with tbe divine 
names. But this must be viewed in connection with various other indications 
which enter into the tissue of these passages and are not so easily disposed of. 

Not«, for example, eaoh faotx ee the fol* t:4J. The peronomaita irtS) inn l:Si n£ 
lowlnsr: If the oooitnjotdon of Itl mi 1:CM8 P recalls In J rTO1«....D1M liTs 

adopted bjr Dillmansand farored p.S Isoor- BrK....rr0K veree SI: 1J1 yi 4:14; *l£K> tfip 
root, there is a remarkable Blmllarttj in stmot. 1S:£?. The flnt pars. piur. used of God, 1 iSS 
ure, tbe more strlklns beoause ft la uauanal P. notwlthatandlng tbe atrlotneet of Hebrew 
In Hebrew style, between P 1:M aod J S;4h-7: monotheism hai Its oounterpert In J S:St] 
a noun with 3 tn oonstruotlOD before the 11:7. t:4hJ lean explicit ellnilon to the pie- 
foUowlng Terb berios the seateooe, a elr> oedlot aooount of the formation of the uol* 
oametaatial elause of some ienxth is then ln> veree, u 1:16 ts to thM of the oreation of man. 
troduoed, end tbe principal sentence la oon- The use of nS';.' mods SilJloreferenoeto the 
tioued bye future with a wew Oonsec. J l:4h beasu instead of *nr;? fomta as 1:19 J, is a 
tti-Ddnsly reeembles P S:lb iDtbeformof ex- remlnlsoenoeof 1 :M P. D'Sn? ehsniMm t:S4 
preeslon; so do l:4aP aod S:Se J; l:Sla, e:lSa J oeourslnthe Pentateuch besides only in p. 

P. 8:lBb J. without tbe artiole l;£4 P as 

In addition to verbal coincidences and allusions, the distribution of the matter 
between these two sections gives evidence of pre-arrangement and cannot be 
purely accidental. This is recognised p. 27, In calling one ^‘generic'* and tbe 
other ^'indiyidual.” Tbe creation of tbe world at large, heaven, earth and sea 
with all that they contain, is stated in cb. 1 and assumed In oh- 2. Tbe latter 
simply gives details, which were necessarily passed over in the plan of the former, 
respecting the separate formation of man and woman and fitting up the garden 
for their habitation. Ch. 2:19 is the only apparent exception to the specific and 
limited character of this section. But even this is no real exception, since it is 
obvious, as has already been shown, tiiat what the writer really means to say and 
what according to tbe laws of Hebrew speech he does say, is not that the beasts 
were originally made with the motive stated in v. 18, but that this furnished tbe 
oocasion of God’s bringing them to Adam to receive their names. Again, God 
gave names to certainthingsinob. l,Adam gave namee to others in chs. 2,8; and 
these are precisely adjusted to one another, neither dupUcaUog nor omitting any. 
God gave names to day and ni^t, heaven, earth and seas 1:6,8,10, and to Adam 
6:1. Adam gave names to tbe inferior animAig 2:20 and to Eve 2:28,8:20. 

And while it Is plain that chs. 2,8 is thus adjusted to cb. 1, it is no less clear 
that l:l-2:8 anticipates what is to follow and purposely prepares the vray for it 
1. Tbe emphasis with which it is repeated at the close of each creative act “ and 
God saw that it was good,” 1:4,10,12, etc., and affirmed at tbe end of the whole 
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*' bebold, it was very good,” v. 81, woiild be unmeaning except as a designed pre¬ 
liminary to the reverse which was shortly to follow in the fall cb. 8. And this 
moreover Is necessary to explain the otherwise unacooantable declaration 6:11 
that “ the earth was corrupt before God,” the mystery of which is unrelieved by 
anything that P contains. 

2. Ch. 2:8 is evidently preliminary to the fourth commandment £x. 20:8-11, 
which again In its terms distinotly refers back to l:l-2;8. The ten command¬ 
ments tn Ex. 20 are by tbe critics referred to E, with which according to Dill- 
matin j was acquainted. He must, therefore, have known and believed that tbe 
world was created In six days, and can have written nothing in Gen. chs. 2,8 incon¬ 
sistent with this belief. This can only be evaded by alleging that the command¬ 
ments are not preserved in Ex. 20 in their genuine original form. Dillmann 
disputes Ex. 20:11, because a different reason is g^ven for observing the Sabbath 
In Dent. 6:16. But Ex. 20 is the authentic transcript, while Dent. 6 is a repro¬ 
duction with hortatory modifications. This Dillmann admits in other instances; 
but Delitzsch very properly contends that this is no exception. Tbe rejection of 
the verse is simply the usual device of the critics for disposing of whatever 
contravenes their hypothesis. Instead of adapting their hypothesis to the phe¬ 
nomena presented by the text, they Insist upon remodeling the text into 
accordance with their hypothesis. Tlie advantage of this method is that ttie crltlo 
can thus triumphantly establish whatever be sets out to prove. 

The inner relation of the early chapters of Genesis and of the varions sec¬ 
tions In this book and in tbe rest of the Pentateuch which are held to be most 
closely connected with them severally, is of prime importance in determining the 
constitution of the Pentateuch and in seeking to obtain a satisfactory view of 
tbe method in which It originated. Adopting the critical nomenclature P and J as 
convenient designations of the portions to which they are ordinarily applied, 
without any prepossessions for or against their original separateness, it may be 
oon Qdently affirmed that they cannot possibly represent independent and unrelated 
documents, as the critics commonly assume, as though each was written without 
reference to tbe other and with no knowledge of its existence. Pursuing the 
same general plan and running parallel to each other to such an extent that 
they were capable of being Intertwined as we now find them, having besides so 
many points of connection in tbe way of direct allusions or presuppositions and 
implications, such as we have already discovered and as will appear more and 
more as we advance, they certainly have much more in common than can be 
explained as fortuitous coincidences of quite independent writers. 

And when the critics go farther and, for tbe sake of making tliolr original 
separateness more complete, claim that P and J are In repeated instances 
mutually inconsistent and contradictory, their hypothesis is suicidal. No intelli¬ 
gent redactor could have combined them as tliey are combined. 
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HL 8BOTION 2.—GBN. 4,6. 

It ia affirmed 1) that the genealogy preserved by J ch. 4:1,17-22 and that 
given by P ch. 5 are not, as they appear to be, two separate lines of descent from 
Adam, bat are practically the same,” p. 36. One and the same list of names 
has by some blunder been attached to different ancestors, and been converted Into 
two races of opposite character, tliat of ungodly Cain and of godly Seth. 2) That 
ch. 4 J is at variance with itself and with other parts of the J document. 

1. Th« two OenealogiM not Zdeatioal. 

Their identity is asserted purely on the ground of the remarkable similarity 
of names, p. 85. Bat 

1. This is to set aside explicit and repeated historical testimony for no 
other reason than mere conjecture. It is gratuitously assumed not only that two 
genealc^es recorded respectively by J and by P are tbe same, though professedly 
different; bnt this though on the critics' own theory P's genealogy is independ¬ 
ently confirmed hy J. Tbe line Adam, Seth, Euosh Is traced Gen. 4:25,28 J as 
well as 6:8-6 P, and as the critics assign 6:29 to J as another fragment of the 
same, p. 86 (1), these broken and scattered links in J utter the same voice with 
the more complete record of P, declaring that Noah and his father Lamech were 
descended not from Cain but from Seth. Tbe distinctness of the two lines is 
moreover positively affirmed by calling Seth another seed instead of Abel whom 
Cain slew.” 

2. It requires a vast amount of criticsl manipulation to get rid of Uds testi¬ 
mony. In 4:25 the word “ again in the first clause, and the whole of the last clause 
after tbe word jnt viz- another instead of Abel whom Cain slew ” must be 
thrown out as an interpolation by H. I'he statement 4:1 that Cain was the son 
of Adam and Eve must be gotten out of the way to make him the same as Kenan 
the son of Enosh 6:9. The story of Cain and Abel must have been removed by R 
from its original place at a later point in tbe liistory. And Abel, as Wellhausen 
does not hesitate to say, is another name for Jabal, 4:20, of the sixth generation 
after Cain. All this wonderful medley is for the sake of consistently carrying 
through a conjectnre, which implies tliat R was devoid of sense, and that neither 
P nor J understood the materials which they had before tliem, but which are so 
obvious to modem critics. 

8 . But it is said It cannot be called a mere coincidence that tbe names are 
so nearly alike.” Is it tlien an unheard>of thing that differeut persons sliould 
bear the same nameV Does it discredit tbe roll of the kings of England, that the 
succession Edward-Blcbard-Henry occuis more than once in the course of it? If 
some one should affim the identity of tbe German emperor Maximilian with 
tbe late unhappy ruler of Mexico, or of Saul the king of Israel with Saul of Tar¬ 
sus, or of General Butler with the cliief Butler of Pharaoh in the time of Joseph, 
would it be thought best to reconstruct history ou this basis ? 
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Delitzsch direota attention to the fact that but two names are the same in the 
entire series, viz. Snoch and Lameoh. The first means initiation or oonsemUion, 
and might very well be spiled in the former sense to the first son of Cain bom In 
exile as subsequently to the first bom of Reuben, Gen. 4fir9, and In the latter 
sense to that holy man who walked with God and was not for God took him. 
The meaning of the name Jjameoh la unknown: but the identification of the per¬ 
sons BO called is forbidden by the speeches preserved from them, which reflect 
totally diverse characters. Cain and Kenan, Irad and Jared are distinct not 
merely in their form but in their radical letters and probable signification; so is 
the second and determining member In the compound names Metbuabael and 
Methuselah. The statement, p. 86 (6), that a slight alteration has taken place ” 
in these names is simply a oonfeesion that they are not the same. The hint, p. 86 
note, of “ a desire on the part of the writer to give to the desoendants of Cain 
names with a bad meaning and to the descendants of Seth names with a good 
meaning ” appears to find some confirmation in Mahalaiel praise of Qod which 
stands over against Mehujaei smitttn of Qod. 

Does not this In fact suggest a plausible solution of the whole mystery ? The 
meaning of the most of these ancient names cannot now be ascertained. It is 
natural to suppose, however, that they are Hebrew representatives either of the 
names actually borne by these antediluvians or of appropriate designations subse¬ 
quently applied to them. The dispoeltiou to produoe like-sounding contrasts 
shown in Isa. 6:7, ’ JTpIVripVV . or by slight modifications, as 

of Beelzebub into Beelzebol, or Shechem into Sychar, to give a different turn to 
the meaning of words may have ruled in producing the parallelisms of these lists, 
in which the same or similar names may have bad different though ^propriate 
senses. The fact also that the LXX. has two more names common to both lists 
than the Hebrew, suggests the tendency In such cases to come into a closer 
approximation in the course of repeated transcription.* That the larger portion of 
these names is no longer capable of a satisfactory explanation is not surprising, 
considering their very high antiquity and the multitude of other proper names 
which were doubtless significant at first, but which are not explicable now. 

4. Gen. 6:8 doee not necessarily imply that Seth was the first child of Adam, 
any more than Ex. 2:1,S implies that Moses was the oldest child of his parents, 
though V. 4 declares the contrary, not to speak of Ex. 7:7. 

2. No Dlsoropaiioy in Oan. ch. A 

It is said that 4:17-24 is at variance with the rest of the chapter and with the 
J document generally in respect both 1) to the life of Cain and 2) the fact of the 
deluge. It is hence claimed that it must be considered to be an extract from some 
older document, J^, which has been incorporated in J. 

* Cf. “EabU” ud **HabIU” tb* NohamiDedM names for Gain aod Abel. Bale'a Koran, note 
to ch. 6:80. 
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1. J repres^ts Cain^ vs. 11*14, as condstansd for tha murder of his brother 

to be a fugiUve and vagabond in the earth; according to Ji he led a settled life 
and built a dty, v. 17. a. It then remains to be accounted for, if these stories are 
in such direct antagonism, how R could have put them together without explana¬ 
tion or remark, as though he perceived no conflict between them and had no idea 
that his readers would suspect any. 6. The fact is, that Cain was expelled from 
the seat of God's presence, the society of man and cnltivated land to the wild 
steppee of the land of Nod (so called from IJ in his sentence, equivalent to the 
Nomad region). The Hebrew is in usage broad enough to cover a 

nomadic encampment, Num. 18:19, cf. 2 Egs. 17:9. The dread lest his murder 
might be avenged, v. 14, betrayed itself afresh in his constructing such a defence 
for himself and his family, which subsequently may have grown from these ff mall 
beginnings into much larger proportions.* The builders of the first huts on the 
site of Clilcago may be said to have laid the foundations of that dty. e. rAin 
previously been a tiller of the ground. That he continued to be an agricult¬ 
urist,” p. 60, is certainly not stated in the text, and is in fact inoonsistent with 
It. The arts developed by his deecondauts are those of nomads, via., pasturage, 
music and mining, but not the cultivation of the soil. Jabol was “the father of 
such as dwell In tents and have cattle” in a very different sense from that in 
which Abel was “ a keeper of sheep ” at his paternal home. 

2. That these nomadic arts could not have been developed prior to the deluge 
or that the fact of such development would not have been mentioned by the 
writer, had he known of the deluge, is certainly not obvious enough to justify the 
assertion, p. 60, that “ this could have been written only by one who knew of no 
Interruption of human history by the dduge.” 

a. It is BiUd in defence of this astonishing statement, p. 87 (10), that this 
“gives us the origin of the arts as they existed In the Ume of the writer.” Bat 
this leaves out of view the fact that agriculture and all that pertains to It is not 
one of these arts, and yet to the Hebrew mind this was the chief of human occu¬ 
pations, the one most favored and priucipally r^arded in their national constitu¬ 
tion and upon which their whole scheme of life was based. Such an oversight on 
the part of becomes all the more unaccountable upon the critical hypothesis 
that it was written after the settlement in Canaan. So far is it from being true 
that “the three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of the world, classified 
according to types of civilizatioD,” p. 61 (6). 

b. That the genealogy of Cain breaks off, as it does, without being continued, 
like every other genealogy in Genesis, to tribes or persons existing in the writer's 
own day is a strong presumptive evidence that the race was extinct 'VTellhausen 
Intrepidly suggests that Cain is a collective name for the Eenites, Num. 24:22, 

*Obserre tbe fora of statomeot In the Hebrew, which it ■tmlSoant, nu *‘he wee 
bulldlor salty ** ee e workln proareet,DOt*‘he built It," ea thonsb It wm oompieteO by him. 
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p. 87 (10), wbo are tbns traced up to the origin of mankind; a piece of historical 
criticism to that which Onds an allusion to South America in the gold of 
Pftrv fljm ,” 2 ChroD. 8:6, since Parvalm is the dual of Peru. 

e. The allusion in 4:24 to v. 16 plainly shows that the narratiye of Lamech 
belongs to the same record with that of Cain and Abel. Dillmann can find no 
escape from this but either by putting the cart before the horse and supposing 
that the allusion is the other way, so that the language of Lamech may have given 
rise to the story of Cain’s murder, or else by ejecting the troublesome clause from 
the text as an addition by K. Itissaid without further explanation, p. 60 (6), that 
“ a study of the different senses Inwhlch Dp’ “ passages, 

serves really to support the idea of different authcoship.” The different sensM 
amonnt to this, that Cain was to be avenged by the Lord; Lamech boasts that he 
will be avenged in a higher measure by weapons that he carries himself. But 
how this supports diversity of authorship remains to be shown. The appeal to 
Budde, p. 60, note, means just this, that if he is suffered to change the text and 
convert the passive into an active verb, be can thereby render the reference to v. 
16 inappropriate. 

3. Tbft Oritioal Partltioii. 

1} THE LAKQDAQ8 OF P. 

It is intimated (p. 88) that the whole of ch. 5 except a few words is character¬ 
istic of F. Precisely the contrary is the fact, as any one can see who approaches 
the subject without bias and with no hypothesis to support. There is no reason 
for connecting this chapter with F any more than with J, or for supposing that 
this genealogy ever formed a part of the document F before it was included in 
the Book of Genesis. 

1. It Is linked to the same extent and in precisely the same manner with F and 
with J. After the opening title, which will be considered apart, 5 :l-8 borrows the 
language of 1:26-28 F; 5:29 that of 3:17 J. The genealogy Is traced from Adam 
to Itoah and bis three sons, all of whom are alike named in F and in J. Called 
his ” or “ their name,” 6:2,8,29, coircsponds with 4:26,26 J; »n* 6 verb com¬ 

paratively rare, 6:6 as 8:22 J; “walked with God,” 6:22, coincides with 6:9 F. 
Beyond these express sUusions to and coincidences with F and J alike, ttiere is 
nothing to ally It with either. The critics say that 6:29 Is an insertion by B. 
They do so simply because their hypothesis requires it and for no other reason. 
There is precisely the same ground for saying that R inserted 6:1,2 and modified 
6 :8. BoUi passages stand on the same footing, and should be dealt with in the 
same way. The natural luference from the facts of the case is that the writer of 
Geneeis had before him an old genealogical register from wbidi he extracted the 

* Foaod slflo Qea. i&:7 in a irencalosr or a Btaument axtraotad from a gonealogr. 

and beeldea in tb« Hexateach oaij Bx. IrlftE, St:S0 J. Num. Lev. IS:6 (DUlmann doabt- 

tolvhetber P or J), aS:aS(Di]ltnaoD P): Kay»erdeni«t that either Is from P. 
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statements of this chapter (as snbscqnently 11:10-28), and in doing so he inserted 
these allosiona to what he had already written. 

2 . In this way the peculiarity of the title of ch. 8 finds its most satisfactory 
explanation. “This is the book of the generations of Adam.” This form of 
expression does not recur again. In drawing from the beginning of this old vol¬ 
ume, its exact title is retained. And the remaining titles of Gtonesis, which, as 
we have seen, occur in P and In J oonnections alike, are framed upon this model; 
only, as they were not separate books, they are not so called, but simply “these 
are the generations,” otc. 

8 . The form of the pre-Abrahamic history is thus best accounted for. This 
ancient genealogical history supplies the framework, and the narrative is inserted 
between its links. The line of descent is traced regularly to Noah when the 
departure from analogy in naming three sons, 5:32, instead of one, and arresting 
the genealogy’, imply that an important epoch has been reached. The narrative 
of the deluge is then inserted (including the time of Its ocenrrenoe, 7:6,11), after 
which the unfinished term in the geiieal<^ is completed, 9:28,29, in lan^age 
identical with ch. 5. 

Ch. 5 certainly does not support the current critical hypothesis. So far as it 
indicates anything, it throws its weight in favor of the still older hypothesis of 
Yitiinga. 


9 THE LANOt’AOB OF J. 

The numbers are those of p. S2. 


(1) D~rKn. tee fUi. (ST) of prevtous MCdOD. 
“J employa sparlo^f proper name*.'* Tet J 
namee Adam. 4:16: Bre. 4:1, S:S0 (arUtrarilv 
tMlsaed to B>; Cain and Abel (of. In P S:4); 
Oaia’s deeeeDdants, Seth, Enosb. Nonb. Shorn, 
Bam, Japbeth, Ntmrod. and manf other# In 
oh. IS; Tomb, Abram, Nabor. Sarnl, Mlloab, 
Iioab, Hasar, Kotnrtta and her cblldrea, oto., 
etc.; and tho oacrod namo Jetaovab, irhlte P 
haa the oommon noun Blohim. 

(t) JfT aaaeupbemliotronrtimoolnJ,twice 
In Ji, three timet In P. Itiere le no differenoo 
In the oate that affeott the meaning of the 
word. 

{» In the eeoae of again it referred to J 
or B, exoept In Ler. tS:lB P*. 

(4) ktep $h«ep, (6) noiBH 13^ ttW Uu 
ground, dig weSa Coted by J In but one narre* 
Uto, £6:19,21,22,39, UNi(er;toellrt, are “frequent 
in J, bntnotfOQBdtnP.’’ Itlttobe preiumed 
that be bad heard of such tblnga and knew the 
proper words for them, but had no occasion 
to speak of tbem. Hiia alto appUeeto (9) , 


(10 pyx (pyi once in P). (12) ru. 04) Shk . 
C8B) onj. 

(6) nnj7 la used b^ J of three tfaloge, Tla., 
the offering of (^fn and Abel, 4:S,4,6: Jacob’s 
present to Bean, 38:19: hla preeent to the gor> 
ernorof Bgypt, 48:11,15,26,26. Pueestheword 
freely when be bat oooadon for It, Bx. 2f:4l, 
eto. 

(I) nytf Oen. 4:44 Jt Bx. 6:9 B; nowhere 
dee In Hexateuoh. 

(8) n*>n moatly referred to J or B. On Josh 
7:1 DUlmann aaya." Thle Is a fragment from P 
aa Is shown by Josh. n:SO P, only Instead of 
*’ •>n'l he muet how sold, r^p 'H’l 

which would suit the taypotheau better. 

(10) pj?y eommonly referred to B; bat bow 
this Is aecompUabed may be lUostrated from 
Bx. 14:16, where a olaose is cut out of a Terse 
bolooging to P solely and arowedly beoauM It 
contains p;)y. 

(II) nyd ooours but onoe beeldee in J. 

(18) tS* “J ‘to beget,’ for which P usee 
t'iITI ." iS* la limited to J only by eriUeal 
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IcfeidmuiD. o«n. M:S8 Jb referred to J not* 
wtthBtandlDg th« sUtuion by P In 21:20, vbioh 
mnktBttnooennrrto uraoH tbatPbad autod 
tbe itme thlnjr in aomo otbar paaia^e now 
lott: tbia nlao earriaa with it t>:20, whoae alia* 
tdonto ll:ia rOQUlreatholattArtobetomfrom 
lU oonoeoUoQ and referrad to J. In 20 ;8 V?' 
altarnatei with , which IB tnade a ortterton 
of Pis oh. 10, of. alBoOOiaBoq.: Sx. srisaao* 
Nob. lO-tt occur In J>, who la by tho bypotbe- 
ala a dlatlnot wrltor from J, and oannot thara- 
fora be adduced In evidence of bla diotioo. 
<i8) pntn. ao) . cn) m>3n do not ooour 
In J at alL Tbe came la probably true of GO) 
'3lt K)71. ilnoe In 10:21 K171 belong! to a dif¬ 
ferent olauBO from'3K; 11 JO. 22 J1 Kin doea 


not occur, and the refereooe of 12:87,28 la 
doubtful; Kaatxeoh at least asorlbee tbcee 
veraes to H. (14) MM, GD VHK D». <2S) SSh 
meaning (o 2>a (b< ;lrBt, occur but once In J. 
(20) nS* (noun) with tbe exception of 44:10, 
oocuralnbutcne narrative in J, 22 :S3: 88:1-14, 
which Bcema beet aooounted for by auppoelng 
that thla word belonged to that atory In Its 
oral or written form, and la here aooordlngly 
retained. 

(24) The only word under thla number not 
before remarked upon fa HpIB^n, oocurrlng 
but twice in tbe Bezateuoh, (lea. 8:6; 4 :T, and 
each time according to Wellhaaaen. Budde, 
Knenen and Eittel by a different writer, p. 02. 


8} SUBDIVISION 07 THB DOCUNSN18. 

It is h corioos circumstaQise that, while DillmanQ and Wellbaasen ajiu^ that 
4:1M6 (or 16) J and vs. la,16(oi 17}-24 Ji must be from different writers, and 
thatnne of these wrote chs. 2,8, they are at strife as to which it was. Dillmann 
adduces what he considers dear proofe from diction and style that chs. 2, 8 belong 
to J. Wellhausen and those who follow him in this particular set these aside 
without ceremony and attribute these chapters to Jt. Dillmann, with some hesi¬ 
tation, it is true, identifies with E; others make them quite disUnct To these 
indications of the inconclusiveness of critical arguments in the view of the critics 
themselves add the intimation, p. 56, that it may be considered an open question 
whether Jt is to be taken as the original, being an interpolation; or is tbe 
real J, Jt having been incorporated,” that is to say, whether the sections of 
or those assigned to are by the same hand as those attributed to J in the rest 
of Oecesis. If this is not the meaning, the remark would seem to be supeifiuous. 
That it was so Intended appears to be implied p. 82 (1), where is apparently 
distinguished from J, although they are commonly identified. Such admisaioDB 
leave one in doubt of tbe infallibility of tbe critical sense in some other eases. 

The discovery of sueceesive strata in each document severally, announced by 
Wellhansen, and in which he has been eagerly followed since, Is simply a return 
to the principlea and methods of the fragmentary hypothesis. Their adoption can 
only result in an Jndeflmte disintegration of the documents and a deetniction of 
the entire basis on which their existence is supposed to rest, as appears most 
plainly in the results already reached respecting the priestly legislation. It is tbe 
inevitable nemesis of the hypothesis reacting upon itself The very principles 
and methods which are employed in dividing the Pentateuch into different docu¬ 
ments, can be applied with like suooees and quite as much cogency In the division 
and subdivision of each of tbe documents to any assignable extent 
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4) DUFLICATB STATBMBPfTS. 

DUlmann thlnka that the oompoeite character of the Book of Geneau Is 
shown more plainly In the duplicate mention of the birth of Seth and Enoeh, 4 : 25 , 
26; 5:8-6, than anywhere else. Why should the same writer thus repeat himself ? 

The critics see in 4 :26,2e the beginning of a genealogy by J, to which 5:29 also 
belonged. It is held, therefore, that J must have given the line of descent ftom 
Adam to Noah in full, parallel to that by P in ch.5; but that E. while omitting the 
greater portion as needless repetiOon, saw flt to retain these three verses because 
of the additional infonnatiOQ which they convey. Ch. 6:29 was inserted from J 

in the bodyofP»8genealogy,but4:26.26E8awfittoprBservediBtinct. Nowltis 

difficult to see why the same motive, be it what it might, which determined B not 
to blend 4:25,26 with the corresponding verses of ch. 5, as he had done 5:29, might 
not be similarly influential with the original writer. Some reasons for such a 
separate statement natorally offer themselves. 

1. One arises out of the origina] plan of the Book of Genesis and its division 
into successive sections, each in a manner oomplete in itself and introduced by 
its own special Utle, "these are the generations,” etc. This divialon is unfortu¬ 
nately obscured to the common reader by the familiar division into chaptere. 
The preceding section, 2:4-ch. 4, had recorded a constant descant from bad to 
worse, the sin of our first parents, their expulsion from paradise, the murder of 
Abel, Cain's deeoendanta reaching in Lamech the climax of boastful and unre¬ 
strained violeuce. That the section might not be suffered to end In unrelieved 
gloom, a brighter outlook is added at the close, precisely as in 6:8. Seth Is sub¬ 
stituted for Abel whom Cain slew, and instead of piety perishing with murdered 
Abel it reaches a new development in the days of Enosh. 

2 . These closing verses are further necessary to the proper understauding of 
ch. 5. While the insertion of these statements in that chapter would have been 
confusing and would have marred its symmetry, it was important to set 6:8 in Its 
true light In relation to 6:1,2, as Is done by 4:26, and to indicate the character of 
the race of Seth in contrast with the ungodly race of Cain, as is done by 4:26. 

The whole bears evidence of adaptation and careful thought, and is suggest¬ 
ive of one author, not the combination of separate oomposltlous prepared with no 
referenoe to each other. 

A further IndicaUon of the same sort. Implying the original unity of these 
chapters, Is their correspondence with the general plan of Generis In respect to 
genealogies. Uniformly the divergent lines are first traced before prooeeding 
with the principal line of deeoent leading to the chosen people. Ch. 10 the vari¬ 
ous nations of mankind sprung from the three sons of Noah, then ll;io sqq. the 
line from Shemto Abram. Nahor’s dosceudauts 22:20 sqq., those of Keturah 
25:1 sqq., and of Ishmael verses 12 sqq., before those of Isaac verses 19 sqq. 
Those of Esau 86:1 sqq. before those of Jacob 87:2 sqq. In like manner the 
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degeuerate and God-foraaken race of Cain is traced 4:17 aqq- before proceeding 
with that of Seth ch. 6. I« this conformity with the constant plan of the book 
the accidental result of the Junction of two documents of diverse character, inde¬ 
pendently prepared with no reference to each other ? 

IV. SEOnON 3.—OBN. 6:1-9:29. 

The divisive hypothesis is now getting into deeper waters, of which the nar¬ 
rative of the deluge is at once a symbol and an oocasion. Hitherto it has bad an 
ostensible ground for partition in distinct sections determined either by the alter¬ 
nation of divine names or by the change of subject or by both combined. How 
this resource forsakes It, and it must venture on the open sea, destitute of chart 
or compass. And this is hut a premonition of the reefs and shallows, cross-cur¬ 
rents and whirlpools, fogs and storms, and every peril known to navigators, 
which must be encountered In its hazardous oourae. If the history of literature 
affords an ampler illustration of “ confusion worse confounded ” than the hope¬ 
lessly inextricable medley in which the critics dnd themselves In their attempts to 
struggle through the three middle books of the Pentateuch, and that acqaisition 
of doubtful value to themselves which they have recently annexed to form a Hexa- 
teuch, the Book of Joshna, it has never yet been discovered. 

We are told, p. 39. that “ this section oootains two entirely distinct accounts 
of the deluge,” and pp. 48 sqq., that these accounts differ irreconcilably in several 
respects. Let ua inquire into the correctness of these statements. 

1. No Duplicet* Aoooont of th» Deluge. 

It is alleged, p. 46, that ” the material is throughout dupUcated.” But this 
is clearly a mistake. The narrative contains no superfluous repetition. The idea 
that It does arises from confounding things which differ, or from overlooking rea¬ 
sons which naturally led in the plan of the writer to a re-statement in a different 
connection of certain particulars which. In an event so extraordinary, so graph¬ 
ically related and upon the details of which the writer dwells with such evident 
interest, Is surely not surprising. 

Apparently the most plausible instance meets ua at the outset Gen. 6:6-8 
Jehovah sees the wickedness of meu and reeolves to destroy them all except 
Noah ; whereupon foUow verses 9-18, In which Elohlm sees the wickedness of 
men and announces to Noah his purpose to destroy them. Is not here a clear 
case in which there is first a statement by J, then a repetition of the very same 
statement by P ? Not at all; vs- 6,7 declare the divine purpose, verse 18 the 
announcement of this purpose to Noah, which is quite distinct and carries the 
narrative forward a step further. Observe also that in the scheme of the book a 
new section begins 6:9. In order to the completeness of this section it is intro¬ 
duced wltii a statement of the situation. The sons of Noah are named afresh, 
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6:10; cf. 6:82; "imt no one suspecte a difference of wntei on this account; see a like 
summary of previous statementa for the same reason 25:16^; so the wickedneas 
of men in the sight of God Is re'Stated in a few words 6:11,12, as preliminary to 
the declaration of his purpose. 

lUohim directs Noah to build an ark for the preservation of himself and 
every species of living things, which Noah does, 6:14-22. Jehovah then bids 
Noah to enter the ark, taking some of all living creatures with him; which Noah 
does, 7:1-6. These paragraphs plainly belong together, each incomplete without 
the other. By assigning the former to P and the latter to J, J Is made to assume 
the existence of the ark, though be baa said nothing of Its being built; and P 
records the construction of the ark, but after it is finished God never tells him to 
enter it. The consequence is that the critics have no sooner sundered these para* 
graphs than, in order to restore the connection, they are straightway obliged to 
assume that J must have written something Just like 6:14-22, and P something 
Just like 7:1-6, only R did not think proper to preserve it He made up his 
account with a paragraph from P and another from J, which though written quite 
independently, dovetail precisely as if written continuously. 

Ch. 7:7-9 records Noah’s entry into the ark with his family and some of all 
living things; then in vs. 18-16 their entry into the ark is mentioned again. The 
critics say that the same Identical thing is here stated first by J, then by F. But 
in assigning vs. 7-9 to J they violate their own criteria in almost every particular. 
“Noah and his sons and his wife and his sons’wives with him’* (not “alibis 
house” as 7:1), “creeping,” “two and two” (no mention of “seven and 
seven ” as 7:2), “ male and female,” and “ Elohim ” are all declared to be marks 
of P. It is a sheer subterfuge to say with Dillmann that B has here freely modi* 
fled the text “ in order to compose the diflerenoes as far as possible.” Why be 
should be concerned just here to alter forms of expression which be retains with¬ 
out change elsewhere, or to reconcile differences which no pains are taken to 
remove in other places, does not appear. And this is particularly insupposable in 
the present instance; for the only reason why R can be imagined to have used the 
statements of both documents, instead of only one, as in other cases, is that he 
might preserve what was peculiar in each. And yet we are told that he has him¬ 
self neutralized the very end he had in view by conforming one to the other. The 
fact is that there la no indication of two documents or of a duplicate narrative 
here at all, any more than there is In the twofold statement of the time of the 
flood 7:6,11, where no one suspects a difference of writers. Precisely as the date 
of the flood is first given generally, the year only being named, and then more 
spedflcally by the month and the day, so the entry into the ark is first stated in 
general terms, and then “ the selfsame day ” on which it took place is accurately 
fixed. And if the criteria of the critics are of any worth, there was but one writer 
in the case. 
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From 7:11 to 8:20 tbe name Jehovah occurs but once, vis., 7:166, which ia for 
this reason held to belong to J. With this sole exception there is not throngbout 
the passage just indicated a word or a phi-ase that Is elsewhere claimed as charac> 
teristic of J,* and the assigning of any portion of it to that document is purely 
arbitrary and without Justification on the ground of diction, style, theology or 
anything else. Hupfeld succeeded in picking out a clause here and a clause there 
from the sentences to which they belonged, and thus made a shift to preserve the 
continuity of J. But he had no warrant for so doing except, as Delltzsoh fitly 
phrases It, “the omnipotence resident in the ink of a German scholar.” 

Ch. 7:12 is sundered from its coimection and given to J because of its corre* 
spondence with v. 4. Yet row, r. 12, is quite diflerent from "IQIJ, v. 4, 
and nowhere occurs in J, though rain is repeatedly meotioaed. It is foond but 
once in the Hexateucb, Lev. 26:4, about whose authorship the critics are not 
agreed. The number ''forty” surely is not peculiar to J. P is not precluded 
from saying that it rained forty days and nights, because J bad said that it would 
do so, whether this be suppoeed to be the historical fact or merely the current 
belief. P speaks elsewhere of periods of forty days and forty years, Lev. 12:2,4; 
Num. 18:25; 14:84. Just here the perplexity of thecritios in respect to 7:17a is 
instructive. “ Tbe flood was forty days upon the earth ” is given entire by Bill- 
mann to J, by Kuensu to B, and with the exception of the words “ forty days,” by 
Kautzsch and Socin to P; also by Hupfeld to P without exception, only the “ forty 
days ” must be understood differently from J In 7:4. All Is with the design of 
bringing J and P into conflict regarding tbe duration of tl\e flood; so that is 
effected, they are not particular about the mode of accomplishing it. 

The attempt to set v. 12 in contrast with v. 116, as though something 
belonging to a different order of things was intended, cannot be called successful. 
The opening of tbe windows of heaven cannot by possibility suggest anything 
but deluging rains, even to thoee who would fasten upon the sacred writer the 
conception of s sopemal ocean and literal flood-gates in the sky, and this conclu¬ 
sion is further rendered necessary by the Hebrew phrase, v. 12. Tbe Waw 
Consec. future indicatee that the rain was not a separate and independent thing, 
but tbe sequence of opening the windows of heaven. 

For similar reasons it is equally arbitrary and unwarranted to sunder the first 
two clanses of 8:2 from the last clause, assigning the former to P and tbe latter 
to J. _ 

*Tfae onlj pltastbls Josuom that can b« adduced is 7:8E, “In wboae noscrlU wa« the breath 
of the spirit of hfe," compared with S :7 J, where, however, the refereooe is to man alone w nd 
the phrase is “breath of Ufe." It eqnaUr stands in relation to S:17 and 7:1S P, where the refer- 
eooe la to the lower animals as well, and the phrase la “spirit of llfe’’t a relation which the 
oritlos tcknowledfe, when they seek to expunge nn spir^ from 7tlS by esorlblng it to B. 
Dip’ 7 JO, whl^ oeeuTt onoe In J 7:4. onoe In D, Deal. 11:6. and nowhere elee In the Bible, Is not 
to W point Koris nno 7 J8, wbl<A besides S:7 and 7:4 Is to be found only Sx. SS:SS,88.1n J, 
oocoTS In P. Hum. fi:S8. Nor pSn SA which la found besides In the Hexateucb only In 
Qen. a6:B J. tod Josh. S:1S,1M1. where the orltka are uncertain whether It betoogs to J or B. 
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A like severance U made of clauses from their connection in respect to the 
Increase of the waters, 7:176, the perishing of all terrestrial life, 7:22,28, the 
diminution of the waters, 8:8a, and the drying of the ground, 8:186. The plea in 
each case Is that there are parallel statements conveying substantially the same 
thought, which cannot be referred to a single writer, who would not express 
himself so pleonastioally. They must accordingly be regarded as indicating dis¬ 
tinct documents. But 

1. If B felt it important to emphasize the momentous character of the suc¬ 
cessive stages of the flood by these repeated statements, why may not the original 
writer have dwelt upon them In like manner for a simtlar reason f 

2. After the partition is made, there still remain repetitions in each document 
severally, so that if this Is a valid ground for division, the partition should be 
carried further still. The increase of the waters Is stated four times with some 
variations In form aud in the accompanying circumstances, 7 : 17 - 20 ; the death of 
all that lived upon the earth, throe times, vs. 21-28; the subsidence of the wateis, 
four times, 8:1,8,6; the drying of the surface of the ground, throe times, vs. 18,14. 
The writer in each case recurs to the same thing again and again to note Its 
advance, or to give expression to his seuse of its extraordinary character. 

8. Like repetitions abound in other cases in which no one imagines they 
are traceable to a diversity of documents; thus to draw illustrations only from 
the narrative of the flood, see 6:11,12; 7:14-16*; 6:82, 6:10,10:1; 9:9,11; 9:12-17. 

The paragraph reiatlog to Noah’s sending out the birds, 8.“9-12, Is quite 
devoid of any critical marks aUylng it to one or other of the documents, as is 
apparent from the history of its treatment. From Astruc and Eichhom to the 
supplementary critics Tuch and Knobel, It was almost uniformly assigned to P. 
St&hella is uncertain about It. Beuss regards it as the sole surviving remnant of 
a third account of the flood distinct from the other two. Hupfeld gives 8:7, the 
raven, to J and vs. 8-12, the dove, to P. Friedreich Delitzsoh, on the other hand, 
givee the raven to P and the dove to J. Kayser, Wellbausen, Kuenen, DUlmanu, 
and others, assign the whole to J, in which they were preceded by the eccentric 
Ilgen. The motive which at present iuclinee the majority to 3 appears to be 
twofold. Such a g^^>hic incident is thought to bettt the mote picturesque ” nar¬ 
rator, and this is the most striking parallel with the cuneiform tablets, with 
which J is held to stand in the closer relation. Both an argument and an infer¬ 
ence are supplied from these two points of view of a somewhat circular nature. 
It is assigned to J because he is picturesque and allied to the tablets; and being 
so assigned proves him to be picturesque and allied to the tablets. One cannot 
but feel that, mutatis mutandis, be might with equal ease have been called *' rigid 

* blUiSMUi Urs bar* tUe Moret of the whole mattor. when he sa^B oa Oeo. }:U: "It Is as 
tboogb the author, inored hr the momentous obaraeter of the dav, oould not do enough to Mt- 
isfy himself In the detailed portnUture of the transaoUon." 
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and stereotyped»’ on account of his “ regular formulas » and “ repetiUon ” of like 
phrases, thus: “ and he sent forth the rayen,” v. 7; “ and he sent forth the dove,” 
V. 8; ” and he stayed yet other seven days and sent forth the dove,” vs. 10,12; 
** waters were abated from off the face of the ground,” vs. 8,11, cf. v. 0; “to him 
into the ark,” v. 9 Wi; “going and returning” in Hebrew vs. 3,7, cf. v. 6. 

The direction to leave the ark and the actual going forth from it, 8:16-19, are 
from P. J makes no mention of either. It Is assumed that be must have 
recorded both, but R thought P’s statement sufficient and hence did not preserve 
that of J along with it. This seems plausible. But why then was it worth whUe 
to ret^ both accounts of the entry Into the ark, even wWle modifying them into 
almost precise conformity with one another ? Is it not plain here again that the 
repetition in the former instance was not the inoonslderate copying of the same 
statement from two distinct sources, but was with the view of emphasising the 
exactness with which the flood came upon tbe very day of the entry into the ark V 
There was no such emphasis connected with the moment of leaving It, and we 
find no repetition. 

Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22 J, and God’s covenant with him, »:1-17 P, are not 
parallel accounts of the same transaction, as the critics claim, but the former is 
preliminary to the latter. First comes the offering of the sacrifice, Jehovah’s 
acceptance of it and his purpose not to destroy the earth again for the sin of man. 
This purpose Is then communicated to Noah in the form of a blessing and a cov¬ 
enant with an instituted sign. 

The examination of the nairative of the flood thus shows that so far from 
everything being duplicated, nothing is duplicated from first to last except the 
entry into the ark, and that for a special reason not suggestive of two documents, 
but excluding them. Moreover, when all has been assigned to J, that can with 
any reason be given him, this does not yield a continuous parallel record of the 
entire transaction. With tbe exception of a single clause in 7:16, it is Umited to 
two brief paragraphs at the beginning, 6:1-8; 7:1-5, and one at the end, 8:20-22. 
The documentary character of J finds no support here. If there were two writers, 
it would seem as though J could only have made some short supplementary addi¬ 
tions to the larger and fuller narrative of P. 

But here the documentary critics retort that the supplementary hypothesis 
will not account for the twofold statement of the entry into the ark. They have 
a Redactor ready at hand who might have copied the same thing Into hla narra¬ 
tive from two different sources, and in copying might have assimilated one to the 
other, senseless as such a proceeding would be; but who would ever undertake to 
supplement a treatise that he was editing, by adding of his own motion what was 
already there, and that In almost identical terms, and in doing so adopt the words 
and phrases of the book itself instead of those which he was accustomed to employ 
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in every other addition made by him ? Each class of critics seems to be in the 
right as against the other; and themselves being judges, neither form of the 
hypothesis is free from difflonltles in this portion of Genesis. 

2. No Dhicrepanolet. 

Ch. 6:1-4 Is said (p. 60) to be in conflict with all that follows in two respects, 
(1) Id limiting human life thenceforth to 120 years, (2) in ignoring the flood; the 
Nepbilim are here spoken of, and as the Nephilim were still in existence Nnm. 
18:88, there could in the view of the author of this passage have been no deluge 
in which all mankind perished with the exception of a single family. It Is 
accordingly claimed that these verses are not properly a part of J, but have been 
introduced into it from Ji, an older document which knows nothing of a deluge. 
They are quite foreign to the context in which tiiey are found, and contain a 
mythical account of the origin of the Xephilim, a gigantic race amoug the Canaan- 
ites, who are here i-epreeented as having sprung from the intermarriage of angels 
with the daughters of men. Nothing could well be more baseless and chimerical. 

1. It is observable that the argument of diversity is not here rested in any 
measure upon difierences of diction and style. Budde (Bibliac/te Urgesehichte, 
p. 6) points out in detail the exact conformity of 6:1,2 to the langua^ of J else¬ 
where. 

2. The author or compiler of Genesis certainly could not intentionally have 
90 stultified himself, as this view of the passage supposes, by inserting that as 
introductory to the nanative of the flood which by its very terms precludes its 
existence. Could he so grossly have mistaken its meaning ? or is it not possible 
that modem critics may put a wrong interpretation on these isolated verses ? 

3. This most extraordinary conclusion is built on very slender premises. Its 
sole support is the application of the same term, ** Nephilim,*’ to antediluvians 
and to Canaanites. The word is obscure in its meaning and its derivation. The 
LXX. and Jerome translate it “giants.” It is more probably an appellative 
than a gentile noun. It does not occur again In the narrative of the con¬ 
quest, but only in the report of the spies, whose excited imagination could 
best express their impression of these men of great stature and powerful frames 
by saying that they were the old giants revived; but with no more thought 
of denying the fact of the deluge than one who might call an intense old fogy an 
antediluvian. Or if Nephilim was an actual national name, is sameness of name 
a sure argument of identity? May we not call the American aborigines Indians 
without involving ourselves in the old error of Columbus ? or speak of Trojans in 
the State of New York without discrediting the fall of ancient Troy ? or have the 
exploits of Jack the giant-killer anything to do with the giants of the ancient 
Greek mythology? 
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4. Whatever interpretation be put upon doubtful expreBslone in Oen. 6:8, it 
plainly intimates the divine purpose to inflict some penalty affecting the life of 
the whole human race. “ His days shall be 120 years/^ if spoken of the generation 
then living would mean that they should not survive that limit; if of successive 
generations of men, that this should henceforth be the term of human life. The 
former is demanded by the context. The latter is preferred by critics whose uni¬ 
form usage is to interpret at variance with the context, if possible. It is here 
absolutely without support. There is no suggeetion anywhere that the duration 
of human life was ever flxed at 120 years. It is contradicted by all that is nar¬ 
rated of the ages of the patriarchs.* 

The alleged discrepancy in regard to the duration of the deluge, p. 46, as 
though J made it 60 or 100 days and P a year, is a pure figment 

1. All the seeming basis for this miarepresentation has been destroyed by the 
demonstration already given that there are not two distinct accounts of the deluge. 

2. But even allowing the arbitrary and indefensible partition made by the 
critics, their inference does not follow. The trick is so transparent that it should 
impose upon no one. It Is simply parading a part as though it were the whole. 
“ At the end of forty days Noah opened the window of the ark,” 8:8. Forty days 
from what? The critics are In doubt, p. 47, note, whether to reckon from the 
day that the forty days’ rain began or that it ended. What then is to be thought 
of the intelligence of B in compiling this namtive? As this verse stands, it is 
not possible to reckon otherwise than from the Ist day of the 10th month, 8:6. 
Adding to this the three periods of seven days, it appears that the dove was sent 
out for the last time on the Ist day of the 12th month. After another month 
Noah removes the covering of the ark. And in a month and twenty-seven days 
more be leavee the ark entirely. Ail is thus in perfect harmony. 

5. The inference of the critics is besides quite unfounded upon their own 
principles. By their own ooncession J is not complete. His genealogy from 
Adam to Noah is only preserved in part. His account of building the ark and of 
Noah’s leaving it have been omitted, B not judging it necessary to repeat from J 
what be had already inserted from F. Whence then this sudden confidence that 
no numbers originally In J have been omitted, notwithstanding the fact that suclt 
an assumption gives to his statements a meaning that tiiey cannot now have, sets 
them in opposition to otherwise unoontradJcted statements of P, and oonvictB B 
of Incapacity or worse ? 


• The QOMUon whether the soei of OoU In S:S,4 were tcsele (p. bu oothlos to do with the 
parUtton of the paBaago and cnonot here be dUouased. No one need be auiprlaed at any 
oonoelt of a oertaio olaw of Interpreters. It li ooc itrsoge that Joeephua abould hare Imported 
Into this paassse Ideas borrowed from tbs mythology. Bat It Is to my mind utterly 

looompreheaslble bow judlelotis. not to ssy rerersot, Interpreters, oonld for one moment ooun- 
tenssoe an opinion so utterly without warrant or snslogy in any part of Berlpture, to unmean¬ 
ing and so baaeleee. 
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The goueral direoUoiif 0:19 P, to take a pair of each kind of animals, is made 
more specific when the time atrivea to enter the ark, clean beasts by sevens, 
the unclean by twos, 7:2 J. But J also relapses Into the general form of state¬ 
ment, 7:9; or if the critics prefer, B does so, which amounts to the same thing, as 
by the hypothesis he had J’s previous statement before him. There is no more 
discrepancy here than between 7:6 and 11. 

Gb. 7:10 the flood came seven days not after Noah entered the ark, but after 
the announcement, 7:1^; so there is no oonfliot with 7:18. 

The differencee alleged, p. 48, “ as to the form of the ark ” and *' the general 
conception of the flood are foisted upon the text, not found in it. 

We find on p. 61 a precious piece of historical and literary critioism in rela¬ 
tion to 9:20-27. An ancient prophecy, in which the names of Shem, Japheth and 
Canaan appear, is there recorded, together with the circumstanoes under which It 
was delivered. The critics think the circumstances improbable; therefore they 
are untrue. Noah is here ** a husbandman, a rfllo <iuite distinct from that of a 
navigator,” which he sustains elsewhere; as if he should have been cultivating the 
soil during the flood, or should continue to sail about In the ark after the flood 
was over. They can see no reason why sentence should have been pronounced 
upon Canaan for the shameful deed of his father; therefore there was no reason; 
therefore it was not done. As though it were not the keenest of inflictions 
upon a father to be punished in his child; and as though the law of heredity, 
the propagation of character and the perpetuation of the evil consequences of 
transgression generation after generation were not among the most patent and 
familiar facts, of which the beastliness of the Canaanites and tbeir merited doom 
afford a signal illustration. And now, if they may change the text of the narrsT 
tive on the pretext of conforming it with the prophecy, and so make Shem, Japb- 
eth and Canaan the three sons of Noah, they can thus bring It Into conflict with 
every other statement In the history; therefore this has been extracted from a 
document at variance with both J and P. Or if they may reverse the process, 
and Insert Ham instead of Canaan in the prophecy, they can show that it was not 
fulfilled. Or if they may put a belittling interpretation upon the prophecy, they 
can restrict it to a ** narrow ” range. By this time they have shown that some¬ 
thing Is absurd. They think that it Is this venerable prophecy, whose profound 
and far-reaching meaning, whose appropriateness in a book intended for Israel 
about to enter on the conquest of Canaan, and whose exact folflllment have been 
universally recognized. Most persons will think that the absurdity is in their 
treatment of the passage. 
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3. The Oiltioel Partition. 

1) THB LANGT7AGB OF P. 

Words already considered need not be repeated here. 


S:9, {2) D’on of oharaoter, oatr onoe beslOe, 
▼12.. 17:1 P (often Id rltnal law of aalmal 
‘‘wlthoutMentah*'): iDB.Joali.S4:M: oognate 
wort on ID j, Gen. M(» vnmo. of. nn3. 
Gen. 7:1 J, nowhere alee In Rex. with prop. 3 : 
pluT. in P to denote perpetuity of oOTeoaot 
with Noah, Geo. 9:12; drounoitlon. 17:12, and 
InatltuUontln ritual law. (G Walk with God 
(“free and contdentlal’' ioteroourae. such aa, 
p. 80, la aacrlbed to J In oontraat with P). only 
heatde B :21,M P; elMwbere “ walk before God," 
17:1 P: 84:«0J: 48:15 B. 

9:11,12, CD *(93 S? only In flood and legisla¬ 
tion. (8) nn 9 used by P, 9:18, In allusion to ▼. 
12. also repeatedly In J: DTID In J, but also in 
P, Nua. 5:28. 

9:14.15. a) nSJ *nd (» nB3 only here; (8l 
noip In Hex. only here and in description of 
articles In tahemaole. 

9:16 (1) nny only here to this sense: • 

8:6, assigned to J without reason. 

9:17, *1171 'IKl, but twice besides Id HsXm 9: 
9; Bx. 14:17: 'SH also repeatedly In J; *31K. 
7:4 J, but also 21:4 P. (2) Sl3Q ^. Gen. 7:7 J: 
9:11 P. (9) jni in flood, death of patrlardis, 
and a few other oases; mostly with niO to 
make the statement more fuO and emphatic. 
Num. 20:85 is assigned to P on the ground of 
yM alone, though va 80 , 4.5 are from B. No 
record Of a death la all the Hex. is assigned to 
J, except Gen. 11:28: 88:12: Bz. 2:28. HID Is 
used alike by P, J and B. 

9:18, (1) n'13 Q'pn, also In J, Lee. 26:0 (so 
DiltmsDn), only of God's oovenant with Noab, 
9:9,11,17, and the patiiarehal7:742jn: Bx.6:4, 
with special referenoe to their perpetuity. 
ri"l3 • the ordinary phrase for eontraot- 
lag a eoTcnant, suggeetlre of aooompanylng 
•acHflelal rites, In all othsr oorenanta whether 
between men, Oen. 21:87,8B, or of God with 
men, Bx. 24:8; 14:27; onoe only of Ood’a oot* 
enant with Abram, Oen. 15:18, with allusion to 
the formalltiaa, m. 9:10. In Ocuh, n*l3 ooo* 
Blaotly of God's oorenant then made with 
Israel, 4:28: 5:2A eta.; Q'pn of that wltb 
their fathers, 8:18: t9:lMa In Baek. 19:90,«: 


D'pn of God’s ancient and irrevocable oor* 
anant with Israel, ef. 2 Kgs. 28:1,24. n''U 
of a covenant divinely granted. Geo. 0:12; 17: 
2; Num. 28:12. (9) the expression “thou and 
thy aona,” eto. So In 7 :T J, or by an evasion 
referred to R. 

9:88, (2) 7WJ) p emphatic formula, also Bz. 
7:8, bMldea only In rlraal law; onoe Bx. 12:88 
Id j connection though referred arbltrsuily to 
P. (8) mv twice besides In P. 7:16; 21:4: 
In J, Bz. 84:4: imv twloe In J, Gen. 7:5; Bx. 
4d»; in P. Num. 90:9. 

7:8, (1) Ibe oaloulatlon, so In J conoeotlon, 
arbitrarily referred to P, 8:18; 25:20,26; 47:26, 
so also In B, Oen. 50:26: Josh. 24:28. 

7:11. nUlK. 8:2, nowhere else in Hex. 

7:18-160, a) DXp se^T-some Deut. 82:48 P, 
once in JB oonneotion. Josh. 10:27, arbitrarily 
referred to Sd; In Hex. besides only In ritual 
contexts ( 2 ) rrn wild beast, so J 2:20; also 
loeludlDg domestic aplmsls, P IJO; 9:2,6: J 
2:19. 

7:1841, G) '\2i here four times in P: in J, 
49:28: B, Bx. 17:11: nowhere else In Hex.; all 
five of la derivatives In J or E. (2) 1K0 IBS . 
alBOlnJ, 80:48. (8) Is fifteen oubiu P more of 
a “calculation'' than seven days and forty 
days, 3 7:4f see also J Gsn. 88:24: Num. 14:88: 
12:18. (7) 3 prepn used dlsuibutirely, so J. 
Bz. 10:15 (Wanhausen). 

8:14^Bb-6. (8) p9. Num. 17:20 P,nowhere 
else In Hex. (7) CaloulaUons. Hupfeld's con- 
jeoture, QueOen d. Gen., p. 16, note, that 8:4 
belongs to J and only the date to P Is instruct¬ 
ive as to orltkMd methods. 

8:180,14-19, (12) on'nnBCmS. with this form 
of suf. here only; onnUPoS arbitrarily re¬ 
ferred to P, though the preoedlcg genealogy Is 
given to J, 10:20,81; Vnne90^ (suf. eollecUve) 
tnj, Num. 11:10. 

9:1-8, (1) IIS'I also In J, Gen. 80:80; 82:80: 
89:5, etc. (G K'7m In Hex. only hers tod four 
times In Deut. (S) m nowhere else In Bex. 
DAn. Oen. 85:6, insertion by R from B. (8) 
pT,l:80P: pT besldeelnHez.onlyBz. 
10:16 (B. Dill.; J,WelL),Nnm. 22:4J. 
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9:4-7, (1) leffiil pbraMOlofy, “ require blood," 
In Bex. beiidea only Geo. 49:22 X; tbe prohibl* 
tkiD of eating blood la In tb« writer'a miod 
baaed upon aaerifiolaJ expiation, Lee. 17:10-14, 
and proTee that In hla view aaorllLce already 


exlated, contrary to tbe repeated allegation, p. 
as (21. p. 60 (3), etc. 

9:8-11, (41 Ton and yonr aeod, alao In J, fddl; 
98:18. 


t) THE LAKOHAGB OF J. 


0 :M. If thla la from Ji, it cannot be eited to 
abow tbe dlotlon of J. (81 D'H^Kn U3 no¬ 
where elee In Hex. <8} 310 In aphyatoalaeoee, 
to In P, 1:4J2; Ler. 87:10 aqq.; Num. 86:6. 
(4) |n only here. (61 O'^Sl bealdea only Num. 
11:89 B: not In J at alL (6) *1131 only once in 
J, 10:8. 

6:6-8, p*l and <91 |n tOTD bappen not to 
oconr In P. (7) uVStt In Hex. beddM only 
8:91. Alleged Inaerttona by Bare aimply oon- 
feeeiona that tbe facta do not eorreapond with 
the bypotbeala. 

7:1-6, (4) ^ino. a toobnioal word of ritual 
law, only in the narrative of tbe flood, 7:9,8, 
8:20 (tbe verb onoe In B, 86:^, before the Mo- 
aaic period: there la no proof that it would 
have been eateemed an anaobroniam by P. 
(61 miPKI BTK (of anlmalal only 7:2 l>tt, but In 
ve. 8.9 n3pll '13T arbitrarily asaigned to R. 
Jbaa 131, Bx. 11:19,16, cf. nleo 84:28, of which 
n3pl la tbe only correlative term. Pnotonly 
uaea ntyKI IZTK of persona, Bx. 85:29, but nem 
even of inanimate objeota, aa ourtaina, Bx. 26: 
8,6,6. (6) D'Q'S DUL adduces innS Ex. 8:19 J 
aa a parallel um of h. 

8:2Z>,8a, (9) 31(7 ubltrarlly referred to J; In 
P, Lev. 14:88, etc. 


8:6-19,180, (91 77p nowhere eiae to thla eenae: 
in P, Lev. 94:11 eqq.; lOTl in P, Gen. 8:6: Bx. 
18:18; In J, Gen. 1B£U, nowbore else in Hex. 
except throe times In Deut (4) PUD and ^IFI 
not eleewbero in Hex. (6) nD30 in Bx. 98: 
14, etc., the ooverlng does not exclude a door 
in tbe aide. 

8:99-22, (L PSIO and (81 vhjf are always aa- 
eoelatcd with Dirr, not with D'nSK. unleaa 
defined aa Oen. 99:1 aqq., O'nSKn, and 46:1, 
"the God of bla father Isaac.*' nn'l fl'l, a 
teobnioal expreaetOD of tbe ritual law (Pi, la 
here used by J. (liO 'n*S3 only here in J (9: 
90 la referred toR): butalso In P,8:1B. dlfTerlog 
only In tbe generic article. (13) Ip, |^p, 
only here in Hex. (14) Sfl In Hex. besides 
only 18J. 

9:18-81, (2) yiKn *73 HIOJ, for which P la 
aaid to bare ]'1K3 D'lJTI 11133. bat DlUmann 
admlta that they have not precisely tbe same 
sense. (6) 13(7 here la Jt, in Hex. bealdea only 
48:84; cognate noun In P, Le%'. lOdi: Num. 6:8. 

9:23-97, G) pPS here In Ji, only onoe In J. 
2441: F baa the same noun without a prop, 
pn Lev. 18:9, or with a different prep., pno. 
Gen. 6:14, etc. (8) nSoei not in F. (8) P'lmK 
here in Ji; nowhere else in Hex. 


y. BEOnON 4.—aEN. 10:1-19:6. 

1. No Dlaorepanoles. 

Tliat Havllah aocl Sbeba occur both (10:7) among tbe descendants of Ham and 
(va. 28,29) of Sbem is readily explained either as suggested, p. 65 (8), there may 
have been two tribes of each name, or the tribes may have been of mixed origin, 
partly of one race, partly of another; cf. Bedan, 10:7, 25:8; Lud, 10:18,22; Ufl, 
10:28, 22:21, 80:28; Asahur, 10:22, was descended from Shem; Aaahurim, 25:8, 
ffom Abraham by Keturali. It is quite iucrediblo that in the intention of the 
author, this obscure Arabian tribe is to be identlBed with the famous Assyrian 
empire. 

“The difficulty In passing fiom ch. 10 to ch. 11,” p. 66 (8), is purely fanciful. 
Sefore parting finally with the three sons of Noah tbe writer traces their descend- 
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ante in the dliferent nations of mankind with their varioas languages, ch. 10. He 
then resumes the thread of his history in ch. 11, and explains how the first 
impulse was given to the dispersion of men and the division of languages. It is 
precisely aa any historian would do who is not a mere annalist. 

There is not the sliffiitest ground in the text for the representation (p. 66) that 
^^vast multitudee’* were engaged In building the tower and that Jehovah waa 
“alarmed ” in conseqnence, or that there were only “twenty familiee.” “ Cush 
begat Kimrod,” 10:8; bnt this need not Indicate a single generation any more 
when Noah’s grandsoo Canaan begat several tribes, vs. 16-18, or when (Mt. 1:1} 
Jeeos Christ is called the son of David and David the son of Abraham. How 
this narrative conflicts with the account of the deluge, it is Impossible to see. 


2. The Orltioel PsrtitloB. 

The suspicion was early expressed that the episode respecting Kimrod (vs. 8- 
12) did not belong originally to ch. 10, for no reason apparentiy but its parentbetio 
character. Critics were generally agreed that the rest of the chapter was a unit; 
and as there was no apparent gronud for attaching it to one document rather than 
the other, it was by some referred to P, and by others to J. Wellhausen com¬ 
promised the matter by assuming that th^ sona qf, vs. 2-4, etc., was a sign of 
P, and "1*7* j 8,13il6, etc., of J, and divided the chapter on that basis, in spite 
of the fact that these are both combined in 26:8,4, which is confessedly from a 
single source. 


U THB LANOUAdB OF P. 

Words before explained will not be repeated. 


10:1. u Ji 4:U: iV tM, lO:!! J, M 
Pt«:V*«:5 (OoDUI.). M:Sajn; Dn*1A3oal7la 
tlila chapter. 10 A but J 18:14: SOda; 8«: 
40; iho Kllesedto belts equivalent In J 10:2e. 
found onlf here la Hex. 0"K onlr here In 
Hex. 0'*TFJ 'UK “aotfoundlnJ'’aimplrbe- 
oeuee It la out out of a J ooniext. 11:88: 10:7, 
and aMignod to B. Bnji clause out out of B 


context, 81 : 18 , and eealgned toPon account of 
this vord, to 14:11.18,10.81 in B (Dm.); nipo 
anld to be Its eqalvalent Is JB la found in P, 
I4:&,88; tOAT: 48:A The vorda and phrasee 
of the gcDeeJogy, 11:1648, ahoir It to be the 
ooDtlnuetloo of that In oh. 6, but contain 
Bothlnt to oonneot ft with p more then J. 


a THE LANOUAOB OP J. 


but three times In Oea., 10:8 J, t. 9 B, 
0:4 Ji, beeMea in Hex. onir D end Rd. Kin DJ 
beeklee onir 4:4.SS: 17:81 tn all the Rex. JCnD 
in J only here, la preciaelv the a&me aenee 80: 
48 P. oolv here In Hex. In tbia eenee: 
lnPBz.«;lMI). 0*131 In P 84:18. pBtS oolf 
oh. 10 in this sense In Hex.; In J Ex. 4:10; 11:7. 
DlpO In P Hum. 84:11. n^pO here tn J>, no- 
wbete In J. once in Ji, twice la J. 

inp'^-SK I7'K but 0B0elnJ48:88, and without 
Sk 16:10; 81:40. It does not chance to occur 


In P, though inpl does. Josh. leA **P naea 
STK F'K or mK-^K F'K "; but tSTK ISTK U re¬ 
stricted to lesal sections and cannot therefore 
be expected in J, rnK ^K in J Qen. 80:81: Bx. 
10:15! Lev. M:8T end perhaps Nnm. 14:4. 311' 
herein Ji; in J onlr88:16; 47:1846; Deut.88; 
8. nj3*5. {3S (verb), ion tod *7111) nowhere 
In J aeoordinf to Dlllmena; ^3*7 and ion 
In averae of P. Bx. 1:14, hut arbltzadlx eat 
out and attributed to tL 11' does not happen 
to be used of Ood in P, but is implied in the 
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oloud uid fflor 7 reitloc upon Maal. Bz. 24:10, 
IT, ftod tbo taberaaoit, 40;M aqq., a« wall as In 
Qod’S 0 O{n 9 upfrom Abrabam, 17:0. *‘P inakss 
<3odos)peeir,’' aodo «8 J. Oen. ]>:7; 17:1; 18:1, 
•to. 01W71'IJ beroin.»,ODlyoiu»lnJ,Oeut. 
8 t: 8 . DDt nowbers In J. niSlD In 11:28 bo* 


kiaga to P (BO Dill., Weil.) and bat prooisely 
thoiamosenMMin 12:1. ’3K lnP80;0(Dlll.), 
DO P 88 : 88 , see alto t 8 . 10,40. In P11: 

80 (Dill, and Well.). iSl only boro. SlJInP, 
Num. 8 : 6 . 


We have now examined In detail every word and phrase alleged as character¬ 
istic of F or J, and are certainly Justified in saying that the argument of dlvereity 
from this source has been immensely exaggerated. The great body of what Is 
adduced Is utterly Irrelevant. The words occur so rarely as to be no criterion of 
a writer’s ordinary diction, or they occur in the other document as well, or, if not, 
it is because there was no occasion for their employment. And when synonyms 
occur, they are used discriminatingly, as determined by the shade of meaning 
Intended and not by the accidental habit of different writers. Snch facts are of 
no slgnidcanoe whatever as respects the question of the existence of distinct 
documents. And if the long lists of words which we have scrutinized be purgi^ed 
of whatever is thus most satisfactorily explained, the residuum will be very small 
indeed, and scarcely worth considering but for an associated fact into which we 
now proceed to inquire, viz., 


The Alteznatioa of Divine Name*. 

This is the starting-point from which the modem hypothesis of separable 
documents took its rise; and its oonouirence with other criteria, which taken by 
themselves would he of small account, lends it whatever plausibility it possesses. 
The occurrence of Elohim and Jehovah in alternate sections in the first few chap¬ 
ters of Genesis is certainly very remarkable and plainly not accidental. There 
are some indications, though less distinct, of a like alternation in later chapters. 
But after Ex. ch. 8 or ch. 6 the name Jehovah comes into established predomi¬ 
nance, and sections in which Eloblm recurs with any marked h-equency (such as 
Ex. 18:17-19; 18:1-7,12-27) are thenceforth extremely rare. It is quite natural, 
accordingly, to inquire whether these chapters, which are to some extent a turn¬ 
ing-point in the use of these names, may not supply a key to what is peculiar in 
their antecedent employment 

The critics interpret Ex. 6:8 to mean that the name Jehovah was Uien first 
revealed to Mosee, p. 31 (6), and had not been In use in the time of the patriarchs. 
They hence reg^ard all prior sections containing the name Jehovah as tn conflict 
with this statement, p. 86 (7. b), especially as Jehovah is used not only in the 
language of the writer himself but when he is reporting the words of those who 
lived long before Moaes’ time. Such Srections, it Is sadd, imply a different belief as 
to the origin and use of this sacred name, and must, therefore, be attributed to 
another writer, who held that it was known from the earliest periods and who 
has recorded bis idea upon that subject, Gen. 4:26, p. 87 (9.c). But 
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1. It ia plain that the Redactor did not so understand Rx. 6:8. After record¬ 
ing the history of the patriarchs, in which free use is made of the name Jehovah, 
he is here supposed to Introduce the statement from the mouth of God himself 
that they had never beard this name, and thus to have stultided himself 
completely. 

2. It is equally plain that it could not have been so intended. This passage 
finds its explanation in the repeated statement that Israel (£x. 6:7; 10:2; 16:12; 
89:46), the Rgyptians (7:6; 14:4,18} and Pharaoh (7:17; 8:6,18; 9:14,29; cf. 6:2) 
should know that be was Jehovah; not that they should be told that this was his 
name, but that they should witness the manifestation of those aUribntes which 
the name denoted. That be was not so known by the patriarchs can only mean, 
therefore, that while tokens of his almighty power had been vonchsafed to them, 
no such disclosure had been made of the perfections indicated by his name Jeho¬ 
vah as was now to be granted to their descendants. 

8. The uniform usage of Scripture proves the same thing. A true apprehen¬ 
sion of the divine perfections and not a mere acquaintance with the word Jehovah 
is the constant meaning of the phrase ** to know the name of Jehovah,” 1 Kgs. 8: 
48; Ps. 9:11; 91:14; Isa. 52:6; 64:1; Jer. 16:21; Esek. 39:6,7. 

It is important to observe here precisely what these arguments prove, viz. 
that Ex. 6:3 was not written with an antiquarian Interest or from an antiquarian 
point of view. It does not concern itself about the history of the word Jehovah 
and cannot with any fairness be r^rded as afilrming or denying anything about 
it. Its sole design is to declare that Jehovah was about to manifest himself in 
the character represented by this name as he bad not done to the patriarchs. 
Since, then, the writer did not intend to assert that the word was unknown to 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, there is no reason why In relating their history he 
might not consistently introduce this word in language uttered by them or 
addressed to them. 

Neither, it should also be observed, was the patriarchal history written in the 
spirit of a verbal antiquary, so as to make a point of rigorously abstaining from 
employing any word not then in current use. The God of the patriarchs was the 
very same as Jehovah, and the writer might as properly use the dialect of his own 
time in speaking of him, as in reporting the language of the antedlluviaus, without 
thereby warranting the inference that he supposed Hebrew to have been at that 
period a current form of speech. 

Whether the name Jehovah was ante-Mosalc is a legitimate subject of inquiry. 
But it is not answered categorically in the negative by Ex. 0:8, nor inferentlally 
in the afilrmative by the use of this word in the patriarchal history. That 
question lay out of the plane of the writer's thoughts in the one place as well 
as in the other, and no express utterance Is made regarding it. Much less 
have contradictory answers been given to It The inconsistency which the critics 
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affirm, does not exist. There is consequently no difficulty from this source in 
supposing that the author of Ex. 6:8 may likewise have penned the Jehorist sec¬ 
tions in Genesis. 

If we may take a suggestion from Ex. 0:8, it would be that different names 
of God have each their distinct and proper signification. And this inherent sig¬ 
nification of the terms most be taken Into the aooount, if any sucoeesfol attempt 
is to be made to explain their usage. It Is not here pretended that this principle 
will solve the entire problem of the employment of the divine names in Genesis. 
Limiting considerations and additional elements, which need not here be antici¬ 
pated, will be found to enter into It hereafter. It is sufficient now to show from 
the passage at present under consideration, that the mechanical and superficial 
solution of two blended documents offered by the critics, does not really cover the 
case. 

Gen. 4:26 is understood by the critics to affirm that in the belief of J the 
name Jehovah first came into use in Uie days of Enosh, the son of Seth, p. 87 
(9. c). This accords very well with Eve’s use of Elohim, 4:25, at the birth of 
Seth and in conversation with the serpent, 8:1-5, but not with her mention of 
Jehovah, 4:1, at the birth of Cain. Kenss says that the writer here contradicts 
himself. Dillmann can only evade the difficulty by a transposition of the text. 
AJl which simply proves that their interpretation of 4:26 is false. It fixes the 
origin not of the word Jehovah, but of the fonnal invocation of God, the institu¬ 
tion of public worship. 

The exceptional introduction of Elohim in chs. 2:4-4:26, a section mainly 
characterized by Jehovah, shows that these names are used discriminatingly 
within the same document. Elohim is substltoted for Jehovah in the conversa¬ 
tion with the serpent, 8:1-5, as elsewhere in language used by aliens or addressed 
to them, Gen. obs. 20,21:22,28. At Oiat sight It seems strange that Cain should 
be accepted, 4:1, as a gift from Jehovah, and Seth, 4:25, from Elohim; but in the 
latter passage the contrast is between man and God, see Gesen. Lex., 

1. Cain slew Abel, but God bestowed another in his stead. 

A like discrimination in the use of the divine names is obvious as between 
this section as a whole and the preceding Elohim section, l:l-2:8; God working In 
nature and in the world at largo is Elohim. True, the creative act may be 
ascribed to Jehovah, Ex. 20:11, when the thought to be conveyed is that Israel’s 
God, who brought him out of the land of Egypt, was the creator of the wrorld; 
but when the announcement to be made simply is that the world had a divine 
creator, Elohim is tho proper term and la bonce used in cb. 1 and to the end of 
the first sectiou. Jeliovah is distinctively the God of revelation and of redemption; 
hence In the succeeding eecUon, where God’s grace to man is the prominent 
thought, his care and favor bestowed upon him in his original estate, the primal 
promise of mercy after the fall, and the goodness mingled with severity which 
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marked tbe whole ordering uf his condition subeeqnently, Jehovah is the only 
proper term. While to make it plain that Jehovah is not a different or Inferior 
deity, but that the Gtod of grace is one with God the Creator, both names are 
oombined, Jehovah Elobim, throughout ohs. 2 and 8. Is this appropriate use of 
these terms merely a lucky accident and wholly undesigned, resulting from the 
combination of two Independent documents, in each of which the names of Ood 
are regulated, not by their suitableness to the subject matter, but by the mere 
habit of the writer ? 

In ch. 5 the Elohim of v. 1 is adopted from 1:37, and the Jehovah of v. 
29 from S:17; cf. v. 14. The only other divine name in the chapter is Elobim in 
vs. 22,24. The phrase ** walked with God ” is used twice of Enoch and onoe of 
Koah, 6:9. As “ man of God is an established expression, while “ man of Jeho¬ 
vah” never occurs, so we find ^*walk before Jehovah,” Gen. 24:40, and “walk 
after Jehovah,” Deut 18:5, but never “walk with Jehovah;” only “walk with 
God,” Ulc. 8:8 (note the interchange of divine names in this verse). It is sug¬ 
gestive of the contrast between God and men, holy interconrse with God, not 
communion with Uie ungodly world, and so “ God took him.” 

In ohs. 8-9 there Is an equal appropriat^ess in the use of the divine names. 
A.t the beginning and at the end both names occur in J paragraphs in an instruct¬ 
ive manner. It is Jehovah who extends bis grace to Noah while resolving to 
destroy the wicked world; at the same time usage calls for “ sons of Elohim ” 
rather than “sons of Jehovah,” 6:1-8. Again in 9:26,27 Jehovah is the God of 
Sbem, the father of the chosen race, but tt is Elohim, the God of universal provi¬ 
dence and of all mankind, who shall enlarge Japheth. 

Throughout the narrative of the flood It is mostly Elohim that is used, 
because It is God the Creator destroying the works of hts own hands, and the God 
of piovldenee directing the preservation of the various species of living things in 
the ark and covenanting that all terrestrial creatures shall not he agmn destroyed 
by a deluge. It is only when the thought is more especially directed to the sav¬ 
ing of Noah^ pious house and of clean miimiLiK intended for sacrifice, that Jeho¬ 
vah Is employed. Thus Jehovah bids them enter the ark, 7:1-6, and shuts them 
in, V. 16, and accepts Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22. 

In chs. 10-12:6 It is Jehovah, the God of the chosen race, who calls Abram 
and gives him promises, 12:1 sqq. It Is also Jehovah who, in the interest of his 
plan of grace and of his kingdom on earth, defeats the machinations of the build¬ 
ers of Babel, 11:1-9, and keeps his eye upon Nimrod, the founder of an empire 
which was the first embodiment of worldly power, 10:9. 

This survey of the use of the divine names In the chapters under considera¬ 
tion supplies more than a negative argnmeni. It not only shows that the alter¬ 
nation is readily explicable without the assumption of diverse documenta, but it 
reve^ a propriety in their employment which cannot be accidental, and never 
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could have resulted from piecing together documents independently conceived 
and written, in each of which one particular name was used irreepective of the 
subject treated. Whether a like propriety in the use of these names rules in the 
rest of Genesis or not, is for the present a matter of no concern. The method 
observable In their employment In the chapters before us, 'is a fact for which the 
document hypothesis cannot account. 

Hie Divine Nemee end Language. 

Put though neither the language of these chapters nor the divine names 
regarded separately lend any support to the document hypotheels, possibly the 
case may be altered when they are taken together. It is claimed, p. 87,2 (2), 
“ that whenever Elohim Is used, it is accompanied by a certain series of words, 
and that it is just so In the use of Yahweb.*’ But really this is not so. 

In the arst Elohim section {l:l-2:8), of the words and phrases adduced as 
characteristic, some recur nowhere else in the Hexateuch, others nowhere else in 
Genesis, and others still In but one other narrative in Qeueels, that of the flood, a 
Uieme closely related to that of the creation, and here they are found in both its 
P and J paragraphs. Beyond this there is scarcely a characteristic word or 
phrase which reappears in another P section of Genesis. The second so-called 
Elohim section, ch. 5, has, as it has been shown, no right to be so considered. 
Beyond a few expressions directly bonowed in equal measure from P and J sec¬ 
tions, neither ch. 5 nor the kindred genealogy, 11:10-28, contain anything to ally 
them to any of the P sections. 

The next Elohim secUon, that of the flood, is almost equally detached in point 
of language from all the succeeding P sections of Genesis. Of the words and 
phrases here adduced as characteristic a few recur in Gen. oh. 17;* but beyoud 
this scarcely one is to be found again in P in the rest of Genesisf (creation 
excepted), not as many, in fact, as reappear in J. In the so-called Elohist portion 
of chs. 10,11 and 12:1-8 (though Elohim does not occur in It) there is not one 
word found elsewhere in P that is not also in J, except and the cognate 
verb . The former of these occurs sevei-al times in ch. 14, which is univer¬ 
sally held not to belong to P; and it is only excluded from £ in another passage 
hy critical jugglery. 


• The following oommon tp tl»e Sood tod Qen. 17, tI*., D’sn 17:1; rmia nowhere elM 
and OJ'n'nS 17:7,9,1S); 'JJH ’)K> nowhere elie In Geo. (njH ‘JK 17:4); fl’ia O'pn 
17:7.19,S1: DXp MT-Mm*. 17:78,90: IKD IKD 17:9,8,90(J80:43>: 2 dUtrlhudve, 17:0; “with 
andwlth your eeed after yon.'' 17:8,10, repeated with expUott elluslon to tbla paaiage, 9S;4: 88:11. 

t But two are found lo F eJsewheie In Geo., vis., nnw of the deatruoUon of Bodom and 
Gomorrah. 10:91 P, repeatedly In J, yij of the death of patriarchs, 88:8,17; 88:80; 40:88. mx 
intt 81 :4 has DO BlgnlSoaooo. boeldee la Hex. only In J, Bx. 84:4. ri'H tofld heoM only J and B, 

87:90,83. only J 40:8S. pT beeldea In Bex. only In J and B: ^'thou and thy sons and thy 

wife,” etc., 8:18; of. in J 10:19,11 
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With Buch a state of facte It is the merest delusioii for the critics to say that 
Elobim, wherever it occora, is always accompanied by the same series of words. 
They have simply imposed upon tbemselvee by lists of words which are in large 
part unmeaning, but from which superflcial conclusions are drawn with no scru¬ 
tiny of their real significance and value. 

Add to this that in order to maintain their hypothesis the critics find it neces¬ 
sary to assume the existence of two Elohist documents, one of which Is so closely 
related to J in style and conception and so intimately blended with it that it is 
always extremely dllBcuIt and sometimes quite impossible to separate them. 
This certainly has the appearance of an evasion, which is equivalent to an indirect 
oonfesalon of the futility of the entire hypothesis. We are first told that the text 
of Genesis must be divided with reference to the names Elohim and Jehovah; 
and the style and diction of P and J are inferred from the paragraphs respectively 
assigned to them. We proceed further in the analysis, and lo I Elohim perversely 
occurs where the criteria of P made out from the early chapters will no longer 
apply. The critics tell us that this must be a second Elohist. It will be incum¬ 
bent, however, upon them to make it very plain that the second Elohist is not 
simply an exigency of their own hypothesis; otherwise it can only be accepted as 
a reluctant admission that the criteria previously laid down for P are false. 

The Divine Names and Theology. 

It is further claimed that if “ we divide these chapters into two divisions 
simply <m the basis of the use of the divine names,” we shall discover ” that each 
divlaion has its own peculiar and widely different conception of God, etc.,” p. 67. 
2 (6). If Elohim and Jehovah are words of different signification, and represent 
the Most High under different aspects of his being, as they manifestly do, they 
must when used correctly and with regard to their proper meaning, he associated 
with different conceptions of God. This will not argue a diversity of writers, but 
simply that the divine name has each time been selected in accordance with the 
idea to he expressed. 

Elohim is the more general and so to speak abstract designatiou of God as 
the creator and providential governor of the world at large and of the whole col¬ 
lective mass of mankind. Jehovah is his personal name and that by which he 
has himself known when entering into close relations with men, and particu¬ 
larly the chosen race, as the God of revelation and the God of grace. Hence 
result these three consequences: 

1. This intimacy of relationship involves a condescension to man and placing 
himself In accord with man, which requires antbropomoipblsms for its expression 
and can he made intelligible in no other way. 

2. It is to God as Jehovah that man pays his worship; so that when altars 
and sacrifice and invocation are spoken of, Jehovah is the term proper to he used. 
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8. Itia Jehovah who haa eatabliehed his klogdom amoogst men, and who is 
directing the oourse of that kingdom so aa to further bis gracious designs. It is 
naturally to be expected, therefore, that the unfolding of these plans and opening 
prophetic glimpses into his designs will be attributed to Jehovah rather than 
Elohtm. 

If now the various propositions In which the theology of P and of J are set 
forth with not a little iteration, be relieved of their exaggerations and inaccura* 
cies and corrected Into accordance with the text from which they are professedly 
drawn, it will be found that they cover just what, as has now been shown, the 
difference of the divine names calls for; just that and nothing more. 

^Vliy God’s speaking in the first person plural is “strictly monotlielstic” in 
P 1:26, p. 29 (1), but “not so rigidly” so in J 3J12; 11:7, p. 30 (1). others may be 
able to explain; 1 cannot. It Is not commonly supposed that God Is any the less 
“ an Infinite being ” for working with means of his own creation, p. 80 (2), than 
when he works without them. J speaks (2:4) of “Jehovah God’s making earth 
and heaven ” with no su^sUon of any material. Forming the body of man (2:7) 
of dust, into which for his sin it was to be again resolved (8:19), and Eve from the 
rib of Adam (2:22 sqq.) In token of the oneness of their being, demanded as real 
an exercise of divine power as bidding the earth to bring forth grass and living 
creatures, 1:12,24. Why Jehovah “ causing a strong east wind to blow in order 
to bring locusts (Ex. 10:18,19), or to drive back the sea (Ex. 14:21)” J, p. 80 (2), is 
a result brought about “by natural means,” when God’s making “awind to pass 
over the earth and the waters assuaged,” 8:1, P, is not “a natural event,” but 
“ the flat of almighty power,” p. 50 (5), I do uot see. For an illustration of the 
difficulty which the critics create for themselves on this point, together with a 
professed answer in which the difficulty is simply ignored, see p. 68 (2). 

If no one has “ attempted to reconcile di. 2 ” with “ modem science,” p. 80 
(2), it cannot be because there was any difficulty in doing it. The chronological 
arrangement of ch. 1 presents a basis of comparison with geological discoveries 
which is wanting in the topical arrangement of ch. 2. But man’s spiritual kin¬ 
ship with God, and the oompositiou of his body fkom materials furnished by the 
inorganic matter of the earth (2:7), his absolute superiority of nature to the brute 
creation, 2:20, and tbe inviolability of the marriage relation, 2:24, are the lessons 
of the chapter; and science may dispute them if it can. 

If In J “ man is on free and even confidential terms with God,” p. 80 (8), 
this belongs appropriately to Jebovah, as the condescending God of grace who 
permits and invites men to “ come boldly ” unto him, Heb. 4:16. But how is it 
in P, 6:22; 6:9, where Enoch and Noah “walked with God,” and 17:18,22, when 
Abraham talked with God until “God went up from” him, just as in J Jeho¬ 
vah came down from heaven, 11:5; 18:21, and visited men, 18:1 sqq., though all 
the while in heaven, 19:24 ? And how is it that “ walking with God ” is a 
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phrase which in J would be meaainglees,’* p. 88 (4), when walking before 
Jehorah ” is the phrase bj which Abraham’s pious life is described, 24:40 ? The 
irony with which, 8 : 22 , the words of the tempter, 8:6, are repeated as fulfilled in 
a dlBaairous sense, does not imply that man had gained a “ superhuman attrl* 
bute ” by eating the forbidden fruit, p. SO (4). Cain’s fear is not that “Jehorah 
cannot protect him,” 4:14, but that he will not. The angel disabled Jacob’s thigh 
by a touch, 82:26, not “ because he was likely to prevail,” bnt to show him how 
Impotent he really was. The suggestion respecting 8:8 and 2:21, p. 81 (6), is too 
trivial for a serious reply. If “ In 11:5; 18:20-22 6od is represented as resorting 
to personal inspection to ascertain something of which he is Ignorant,” the same 
is the case in Ps. 14:2 and even in Ps. 189:23,24, where it is attached to the most 
exalted description in human language of the omnipresence and the omniscience 
of the infinite Ood. There is not the slightest inconsistency between the anthro* 
pomorphisms of J and the lofty conceptions of P. They aboimd alike in the 
Psalms and are freely intenningled in their devout uttorances. With one breath 
the Psalmist speaks of God as knowing the secrets of the heart, 44:22, and with 
the next calls upon him “ Awake, why sleepest thou f” v. 24. 

It should be observed farther that P has bis anthropomorphisms likewise, 
and that even in ch. 1 with all its grandeur and simplicity. Each creative flat is 
uttered in human language, 1:8,6 sqq. God “called the light QV1:6, giving 
Hebrew names to that and various other objects. He “ saw the light that it was 
good” 1:4, thus Inspecting the work of each day and pronouncing upon its qual¬ 
ity. He uttered a formula of blessing upon the various orders of living things, 
1:22,28. He deliberated with himself prior to the creation of man, 1:26. Man 
was made “ in the image of God,” au expression which has been wrested to imply 
a material form. Time was spent upon the work; and this was parceled 
into six successive days like so many working periods of men. When the work 
was done, God rested on the seventh day, 2:2; and thus the week was completed, 
again a human measure of time. All this is anthropomorphic. He who would 
speak intelligently to finite comprehension of the infinite God, must use anthro¬ 
pomorphisms. The difference after all is not of kind hut of degree. 

The statement is repeatedly made that according to P sacrifices bad no exist¬ 
ence before the time of Moses, p. 88 (2 and 4), 60 (8), 61 (8). This is altogether 
imwarranted. No affirmation of the sort is made in any section attributed to P; 
nor is any declaration made that is Incouslstent with the prior existence of sacii- 
flees. The whole truth In the case is that Jehovah, being the personal name of 
God and the name under which he is worshiped, this name is preferably em¬ 
ployed when sacrifice is mentioned or alluded to; so that the absence of reference 
to sacrifice in Elohlm sections is sufficiently accounted for. And yet Elohim 
directs Abraham to offer Isaac as a burnt-offering, 22:2 sqq., and Jacob offers 
sacrifices to Eloblm, 46:1. If the critics refer these to a second Elohist, because 
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P never mentloiis aacrlflce; and then argue that P never mentions sacridce, since 
these passages belong to E and not to P, is not that a circular style of reasoning ? 

Besides, the existence of sacrifice is Implied, as before suggested, in the pro¬ 
hibition of eating blood, 9:4. And it is well worthy of consideration whether it 
Is not also implied in the rite of circumcision, 17:10 sqq. If this be, as Ewald 
supposes, in its original Idea, “ a blood-offering,” It shows a familiarity with the 
conception of expiation by the shedding of blood, out of which it sprung. Or if It 
be explained with Schulte,* as ” a consecration of the life to God by a painful 
and bloody purification,” it at least involves the idea of the clean and unclean 
and purgation by blood. 

Argument would be easier and more satisfactory, If random remarks were 
avoided, and nothing imputed to the writers of Scripture which is not in their 
words either expliciUy or by fair impUcatlon. In addition to corrections previously 
made, p. 88 (8) has no foundation in the original record: ‘‘J seems to think 
Cain should have had more knowledge than he exhibits. He should have known 
that Yabweh prefers a bloody offering.” This neither agrees with (2) imme¬ 
diately above, nor with the reason given for the rejection of Cain’s offering, 4 : 7 . 
“ He favors those who dwell in tents and have cattle, and looks with suspicion on 
the man of the field ”; how does this agree with Adam being referred for hie sub¬ 
sistence to ” the herb of the field,” 8:18, and “ the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle,” 4:20, being traced to the apostate line of Cain? And where 
does J express any opinion about “ the Hechablte ” ? or object to ” sowing or reap¬ 
ing,”cf. 2C:12; 27:27,28? or to ‘‘agriculture,” which is contemplated in every 
promise of the land of Canaan and implied in the l^:idatton attributed to J, Ex. 
84:16 sqq. ? or show any disposition to ” cling to the old pastoral life,” whereas 
tbe sentence pronounced upon the people for their sin, Num. 14:88 J (Heb.), Is 
** Your children shall be shepherds in the wilderness forty years ” ? 

Divsnity of Styl*. 

The stately account of the creation, ch. 1, is compared with the narrative 
that follows chs. 2,8, pp. 28-27; or the genealogy from Adam to Noah, oh. 6, with 
the story of Cain and Abel, oh. 4, pp. 88,84, and the conclusion Is drawn that F is 
chronological, statistical, stereotyped and repetitious, while J Is free and flowing, 
vivid and picturesque. With the same propriety a bill presented by a merchant 
to his customer might be compared with a letter written to his wife and diversity 
of authorship inferred, because one deals in dates and Oguies and business forms 
and the other In easy flowing sentences. If two narratives of liks character be 
compared with fairness and candor, the alleged diversities will disappear. It is 
cnriouB to observe how different critics vary in their judgment respecting style, 
showing that a subjective element enters largely into their opinions. Thus Eioh- 

•AUie$Umgnaieh» Tlteologte, p. 401, 
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bom* holds a Tory different view of these writers from that suggested above. In 
his opinion F in oh. 1 exhibits high art and a carefully arranged and admirably 
executed plan; every word is so nicely weighed that the same formulc can be 
used snocessively in the various scenes which be portrays. J in chs. 2,8, is a less 
skillful and practiced writer. 

The only section in which there is a reasonable opportunity for a comparison 
of style Is that of the flood. And a moment’s examination will show that the 
judgment passed upon It (p. 46) is purely subjective, not eUdted from the passage 
itself, but obtruded upon it. The style of P is said to be 

“(1) Ohaiacterized by a systematic arrangement of material, as is seen in (a) 
the introduction, ‘ These are the generations,’ etc. [it has been shown that this 
belongs not to the P sections in particular, but to the plan of the book in its com¬ 
pleted form]; (b) the five months of increase of flood; (o) the five months of 
decrease [but compare the forty days, 7:4,12, and forty days, 8:8; the seven 
days, 7:4,10, and seven days, 8:10,12]; (d) the gradual leading up to the Noachlc 
covenant (9:1-17) [but compare the preparation (7:2,8,8) for the sacriflce, 8:20] 
the law of bloodshed which is given In such detail as to show that it is a 
point of greatest importance in the writer’s mind [but compare what is said, p. 
39 (4), of J’e presentation of the guilt of the murderer]; (e) the return to the 
formula of ch. 6 in 9:28,29 [as already shown the history of the flood is simply 
inserted in the body of the genealogy; having completed the former, he again 
takes up the latter where he left it].” 

” (2) la minute, chronological, sdentiflc, as seen In (a) the calculation of the 
age of Noah, 7:6,11 [v. 6 is enclosed In a J paragraph and only cut out and 
assigned to P because of this calculation; v. 11 adjoins a J paragraph and might 
just as easily have been attached to it, if the critics had chosen], 9:28,29 [already 
explained] ; (hy-ih) [7:1 implies a previous mention of the ark. If J is an Inde¬ 
pendent and continuous document, it must have given an account of the ark which 
has been omitted. Where is the evidence that this was less detailed and minute 7]; 
(1) the rigid olnssiflcation in 6:18; 7:18 [exactly the same In 7:7, the reference of 
which to B is mere evaskm]; (j) classes of animals In 6:20, etc. [so 6:7; 7:8, 
23; in V. 23 the enumeration is transferred to P, though it carries with it inO*') 
claimed as a criterion of J, p. 46 (8)]; (k) the use of "13^ > 

On’mnfiC^D^ > [previously explained: “ male and female ” in J 7:8,9]; 
(1) the trouble taken to declare the absolute universality of the flood [the evi¬ 
dence adduced in the note is 7:19-28, and the words attributed to Jin these verses 
are as sweeping and universal as the rest. ” The high mountains under the whole 
heaven,” v. 19, by any reasonable principle of interpretation mean neither the 
Andes nor the Himalayas, but all within the scope of Noah’s vision and perhaps 


• R«peHortuin/«lr BtM. und MoivtniaruL Lit«ratitr, part 4. pp. IfT.lTi. 
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the writer’s knowledge. The flood was tiDiversal enoogb to accomplish ita pur¬ 
pose, 6:7. The way in which it was brought about is explained 7:11,12. The 
ocean rushed in upon the land in consequence no doubt of the subsidence of the 
latter, and torrents poured down from the skies. At length the flow of the ocean 
ceased and its waters retreated (8:S) from the emergence of the land. All is in 
harmony with geologic laws and admitted facts]; (m) the legal phraseology of 
0:4-6 fproviously explained].” 

And all the rest that is adduced on this subject is of the same nature. 

OOKOLUSION. 

Tbe matter contained in the sections respectively attributed to J and to F in 
the chapters now under consideration, is on p. 65 summed up under nine beads 
practically identical in both and treated in the same order. Snch a remarkable 
oorreepondence throughout makes it impossible to conceive that these represent 
two entirely independent dcwnments. The discrepancies and contradictions 
allied to prove diversity of authorship do not exist; and if they did, they would 
make the work of the Redactor inconceivable. There is not a duplicate account 
of the creation, nor of the line of descent from Adam to the existing race of man- 
kind, nor of tbe deluge. There are no such differenoea of language between the 
sections of J and P, as require the assumption of a dfversi^ of writers. Tbe 
alternation of the divine names Elobim and Jehovah can be explained without 
that assumption. Tbe alleged difference of style is fictitious. The difference in 
theological conceptions is linked with the signification and usage of Rlobim and 
Jehovah, the selection of the name having been made (so far as we have yet gone) 
in accordance with tbe thought to he conveyed, and so far from the same series 
of words being invariably attendant upon Eiohim and Jehovah respectively, the 
characteristic P expressions in the account of the creation and the deluge are con¬ 
spicuously absent from every other P section in Genesis, except ch. 17, the 
covenant of circumcision witli Abraham. 

If the current critical hypothesis has any ground to rest upon in Gen. 1:1-18: 
5, we have not been able to find it. The “ grave doubts ” of Prof. Beuss, the 
venerable father of this hypothesis in its present form (GesefticAle d. A. T., p. 255), 
whether any of the sections attributed to the work of the Jehovist prior to Gen. 
12, really belonged to it, have been confirmed by our examination. Whether any 
thing after Gen. 12 belonged to it, must be a matter for future inquiry. 

Tbe present article has not been written in the interest of any particular 
bypotheeis of the origin of Genesis. No hypothesis on that subject has been 
propounded or defended. We have simply Inquired into the strength of the 
arguments adduced in fovor of tbe solution offered by tbe critics, and have 
found them wanting. We are conscious of no antecedent bias against a criti¬ 
cal analysis of the Book of Genesis, and Its partition among different writers, if 
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titiat can be ftdrly estabUahecL No prejudice need thence ariae against Moses 
being the author or at least the editor oi the book. The remark p. 70 (6) is 
certainly oyer-hasty: “ If there is an analysis, oyen these chapters furnish enough 
to show that Moses Is not the author of the Pentateuch; for, (f Gen. 1-12 vxu 
written iong after Mostt' death, it is presumable that the other portions of the 
Hexateuch which follow and connect with these chapters belong also to a later 
date.” Not a word has yet been said tending to establish the hypothetical clause 
italicised above. No argument urged in favor of the analysis of Genesis would 
affect the question of its Mosaic composition, but such as are inconsistent with 
the honesty or capacity of the Bedactor, and those are suicidal to the hypothesis 
itself. 

If now, without positiyely committing onrselyes at this stage of the discus¬ 
sion, the facts thus far developed may be allowed to shape themselves In the 
direction of some definite issue, may it not be said that the present Indications 
seem to favor something like the old Yitringa hypothesis Y Moses was In posses¬ 
sion of some ancient genealogical registers, preserved among Ms people from their 
ancestors. And the alternation of T*?* and “ay poaslhly, as Kurta* long 

ago suspected, be traceable to the varying forma of expression in these old regis- 
ters. Besides this the story of the creation and the flood and the covenant with 
Abraham, ch. 17, seem to be bound together by their diction in a very peculiar 
maimer. Those great outstanding facts, whether reduced to writing or gaining a 
fixed fonn by oral repetition, filled the soul of the ardent young Hebrew, as they 
were read to him or told to him in his boyhood by bis mother or the men of his 
nation. And these old stories shine through his narrative, just as his Egyptian 
training shines out in his laws, without its being possible in either case to exactly 
reproduce by a critical process from wbat he has written, just what he bad heard 
or had been taught. 

The peculiar use of the divine names in Genesis points likewise to the same 
conclusion. It finds its only adequate explanation not in the mechanical assump¬ 
tion of the blending of two documents representing different ideas of the origin 
of the name Jehovah, but of one writer standing at the point of transition from 
the old to the new, himself the leader in that great crisis in which this sacred 
name assumed a prominence and gained a fullness of meaning unknown before, 
and to whom its signlflcance had been unfolded by the Lord himself. Genesis 

• Dte kinfwtt <ter OenaiM (Berlin, 184S), p. 8S. I oeonot too Btroosly reoomniead tais mwterly 
treetlSB to tboee irbo are scudvlag the erltloal partition of tbe Pentateuch. The aupplementary 
hTpotbeaU waa then in vofue andita ar^menta are epeolally dlreated afalnat It; but the^ are 
eqoallr valid a^lnst any other form of orltloal dtvUloD. Tbe dletlnsulabed antbor waa unfor¬ 
tunately Induced aabseauenUy to aooept a oonpromlae, propoaed with tbe beet latentlons, 
wbloh gelded tbe direct Hoeale auttaorabip, but loalated on the aubataotlally Moaaio ebaraoter 
of tbe oontenU of tbe Peotateuob. Tbe aubeequent ooarae of Peotateacb orltloiam in Germany 
baa abown that this vaa a mlataka If evaageJloai ortUes In that oountry bad atood upon tbe 
line of defense ao ably drawn out by Enrts. aod made tbetr advances from It, they would 
occupy a far atronser poaltkiD and maintain a more hopeful attitude than they do at present. 
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reflects a time prior to that in which this name had pracUcaUy supoiaeded every 
other appellation of the Meet High, and was habitually used of the true God in 
every aspect of hla being. It Is employed with nice discrimination, and by one 
who, while he delights to trace Israel’s covenant God in even the first buddings 
of his scheme of grace and through all its successive stages, is at the same time 
near enough to the patriarchal age to have had some of the divine tnmsactlons, by 
which it was characterlred, tradltjonally conveyed to him in the exact form in 
which they originally took place. 

One word, in closing, as to “ Ilaslsadra,” p. 62. There are striking points of 
correspondence between the deluge tablets and the Bible narrative which have 
their interest and importance. But only he can consistently maintain that the 
latter is borrowed from the former, who fancies that genuine coin is an attempted 
imitation of the spurious, and that pure drugs were originated as rivals of the 
adulterated article. My own private opinion on the subject corresponds with that 
of Zophar, the Naamathite, respecting the Darwinian hypothesis. When be would 
say in the most emphatic manner that a thing is impossible, be says that it may 
take place “ when a wild ass’s colt is bom a man,” Job 11:12.* 


ERRATA. 

On p. 188, the first half of the seventh line from the bottom ought to read, 
“ but on the conjectures of the critics.” So in copy. 

On p. 167, in the second line of the second column of small type, it will be 
readily seen that 1311 should he 1311. 


• The second ardole by Profewor Harper will be pnbltohed In the July number of Hsbraica . 






HOTES ON THE HEBREW VEEB-PLITEAL IN A. 

By Rev. John P. Pbtbhs, Ph. D., 

Profewor la P. B. Dlrltat? Bobool of PbUodolpblo, and la tbe UnlTerdty of PeanBrlyaixla. 

In “ miscellaneous notes I called attention to wbat seemed to me instances 
of the use of Sd fern. plor. in ft in the perfect of the Hebrew verb, as in other Semitic 
languages. To the few cases there enumerated 1 am now able, largely through 
the kindness of Mr. W. B. Newbold, to add the following: Deut. xxxii. 27; 
Josh. xvn. 18; 1 Sam. iv. 16; Isa. LXVi. 18 {if the text be not corrupt); Jer. 
xLvni. 16,41 (twice); li. 29; Fa xvin. 86 {in the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xzn. 
85, a 8d sing. masc. verb is used with a fern. plur. noun); ucvm. 14. To these 
ten should be added the following, which have been changed by the Massoretes 
into plurals in u: Kum. xxxrv. 4; Deut. xxi. 7; Josh. xv. 4; xvm. 12,14,19; 
1 Kgs. xxn. 49; Jer. n. 16; xxu. 16; iv. 8; twenty cases in all. 

These are ordinarily mtplained by the grammarians as incorrect or careleea 
usage, or as mere scribal errors, an explanation entirely inadequate in riew both 
of their number, and also of the fact that every other Semitic language (including 
the Hebrew itself in the imperfect) possesses the feminine plural in ft. 

There are further two cases, 2 Kgs. xxiv. 10 and Job in. 16, where the 
plural in ft is used with masculine nouns. 1 would also suggest as a possible 
emendation in Job xivi. 13, would bring this 

passage under the same bead. 

In my note on the formation of the imperfect in the same issue I neglected to 
notice three cases of the formation of the 3d fern. plor. with the prefix t, as in 
other Semitic languages, vlx., Gen. xxx. 88; 1 Sam. vi. 12; Dan. vin. 22. 

The origin and force of the suffixes and prefixes of perfect and imperfect 
seem to me to be as follows: In the perfect the simple form of the verb remained 
unchanged In the most usual person, i. e., the 8d person, the Ist and 2d persons 
being differentiated by pronominal suffixes. The simple verb form was finally 
limited to the most usaal forms of the third person, i. e., the 8d sing, masc., and the 
other gender and number were differentiated by suffixes of the same nature as those 
used in noun declension. Accordingly the feminine was indicated by t, the masc. 
plur. by (ef. in noun declension ft and 1), and the fem. plur. by ft (cf. in noun 
declension ft and t, modified to fit). As in the case of nouns the fem. sing, in at 
ultimately gave place to ft, and in consequence the fem. plur. went out of use to a 
great extent, the masc. plor. taking its place. 


• BxsiuiOA. in., p. 111. 
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The imperfect la indicated by prefixes. ITie weakest possible consonantal 
prefix, ♦ {or, in Aramaean, J), represents, if I may so express It, this principle of 
prefixing, haring In Itself no value of person or number. As above explained, the 
form with t was ultimately appropriated for the 8d person, the other persons 
being indicated by pronominal prefixes. As In the perfect, the feminine was 
indicated by t, which, following the characteristic Imperfect principle, was placed 
at the beginning, not the end, of the word. The pinral was formed as In the per¬ 
fect by adding fl and ft (the latter becoming nft by insertion of enphoulc J). No 
plural ending was added in the first person, because the prefix in itself constituted 
a sufficient differentiation. Similarly the 3d fern. plur. was originally formed 
without the feminine prefix, the ending constituting a sufficient differentiation 
from the M plur. masc. Later, in Hebrew, the feminine t was prefixed to this 
form also, and the older plural form, nj‘?bp’. was lost from general use. 





PRONOMINAL ROOTS. 
Br Pbof. a. J. Maab, S. J., 

WocxUtook, Md. 


PronounB are doodb expreasing the more common general relations in langnage 
(ef. Furst, Aram, idtome, 9190.; and Olshausen, Lehrbu^, n. 94). They may be 
reduced to four claasee,—demonstrative, relative, indefinite and intem^tiTe pro- 
noons. Orammars osoally treat of these as of eorrelatiye words. I shall first, 
therefore, say a word on the connection of correlatives; secondly, give a table of 
their roots; thirdly, apply the given roots to the four classes of pronouns, begin¬ 
ning with the most emphatic demonstratives, the personal pronouns. 

r. coNNBCnoK or ooerklativbs. 

Correlatiyes embrace demonstrative, relative, indefinite and Intenx^ative 
pronouns and particlee. These four classes are easily reduced to two,—the one 
the demonstrative and relative pronouns; the other, Uie indefinite and 
interrogative. Apollonius (Antmodo. ad vet. gramm. doetr. de arfte.,‘p. 20 ed. Lips.) 
points out a twofold demonstration,—and rov vov, i. e. an ocu¬ 
lar and a mental one. The parUcle employed in the former is now called demon¬ 
strative, while the word that points forward to what we are going to say, or back 
to what we have said, is called relative. Originally the same word served as 
demonstrative and relative, as is still evident in the Latin particle “ce’* which 
appears in both “hl-c” and “qul—” (cf. Schcemanni, Quad, ffromm., c. 1., Qryph- 
Iswald, 1866, p. 6 sq.). 

The second fiimw of correlatives embraces the indefinite and interrogative 
particles. These two were identical in the beginning, and are so still in many 
cases. Compare, for instance, the Greek r<r, ir^epor, nvAuor, rm, iro^cv, 

wot, wan, wu(, w 9 , the Tj>Mn quit, etc. Only the accent and the inflection of voice 
Indicate whether these particles are employed as Indefinite or as interrogative. 
Language is perfectly logical in identifying the interrogative and Indefinite par¬ 
ticles. For a question supposes a state of indefinite and imperfect knowledge In 
the Inquirer. Nobody can ask about what be is absolutely ignorant. ** Ignoti 
nulla cupldo,*’ as the old Scholastics used to say. On the other hand, the human 
mind is inquisitive by nature, or, as Seneca said, “ Natura curiosum nobis ingenium 
dedltand consequently we are naturally inclined to inquire about what we but 
impeifectly know. Inquiry and indefinite knowledge being naturally connected, 
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we must be prepared to see this connection expressed in the particles employed to 
manifest that state of mind. And if we consider that all language Is demonstia- 
Uve, we rightly name the indeflnite particles indefinite demonstratives. 

All particles, then, were originally either definite or indeflnite demonatrativee. 
ApoUonius may again serve as our guide. He distinguishes r^r nT^iov and 
deifw, and would no doubt have Identified his divisions with our definite and 
indeflnite demonstration. It is difficult, however, to determine the exact limit 
between the whialov and the and language had to grapple with this 

difficulty in the concrete. Like Alexander, it cut the Gordian knot without 
untying it. The same partlole was used for both definite and Indefinite demon¬ 
stration, accent and inflection of voice serving again as dlsUnguisbing character¬ 
istics. A parallel Instance may be seen in the use of the German definite article, 
where emphasis and context decide whether der is article, or relative, or demon¬ 
strative. Cf. Schoemann in the passage cited above. 

II. TABLE or SEMITIC PBONOMINAL BOOTS. 


COMPARE 



Sanscrit 

Latin 

Greek 

Gothic 

German and Engiiwh 

1. 


i-dam, ah 

is—e-go 

i-yii 


ich—I 

2. 


j p8,yau,ye 

bi-c 


Jus 

ihr—who, be 

8. 

Kr-»r-ir 

84, sas 

rai, ip-se 

ei/ 

sik,sis 

sich— 

4. 

KD-0-1D 

1 ka8,kau,ke 

[•ce, qui 

l-Keivo( 

ik 

kein, ich 

5. 


mat 

ms, ego-met 

1-^ 

mik 

mich->-me 

6, 


naa 

nos, ne 


UttS 

nns 

7. 


api 

ip-se 

a^6c 



8. 

Nn-»n-in 

twat, tat 

tu, is-te 

t 6, rimf, TIC 

thu 

der, dieser—th is, that 


The Sanscrit, Ijatln, Greek, Gothic, En g lish and German pronominal fonns I 
merely suggest as comparisons, without asserting their absolute identity with the 
respective Semitic particles. The manner in which they combine, however, will 
be indirectly suggested In ireatiDg of the composition of the Semitic pronouns. 

m. ANALTBIS or SEMITIC FROKOUM8. 

I begin with an analysis of the personal pronoun, because It is the most 
emphatic and definite demonstrative. The following table contains the compo¬ 
nent elements of only the Hebrew personal pronoun; but the peculiarities of the 
personal pronouns in the various Semitic dialects will be given below. 
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Singular 

1 Plural 


ijn:x - + 

1 -: 

xn -i- jx 

nn{< xn + xn+ jx or nn + jx \ onx = xd + 

in + jx 

nx* ix 

px = XJ + 

in + Jx 

xin=nx+ in-f^x 

on “ xo + 

in + jx 

xp=nx+ ’n + jx 

1 p = XJ + 

in + :x 


Acooidlng to this table all pronominal fomiB are preceded by the particle . 
That this was originally the case even in the pronoun of the third person singular 
and plural is plain from the corresponding Aramaic forms, IHJK > i pJlK < 
1 «tc. The rejection of initial JK i*® analogy In Syriac, when the personal 
pronoun serves as copula or acoompaniee the act. participle. Thus M) reads 
“omamoreads ‘‘iliditun’* (cf. Merz, Qrarnm. j^'oca, p. 108seq.). 
Tlte third person may thus have lost its initial JX even in writing, on account of 
its frequent occurrence in phrases where was omitted In pronunciation. 

JK may be compared to the Latin “en”, the Hebrew p, and the Arabic . 
It is a particle that draws the attention of the bearer to what is going to follow. 

The Syriac U) ^ Arabic Qf, Hand. NJK. Chald. . Samarit A and 

Htbiopic AV. are nothing but {ijn + »i. e. en sum (cf. the Lat. eccum). 

The Hebrew Oand Assyrian a n &k u consist of the elements i i* 

tn hi‘C. n changes not unfrequently into quiescent "I or». Thus we have 
besides Chald. nn3 1 "111 bealdea Arabic , ‘?!)0 and * 7119 » “WJ and "IHJ 
(cf. Gesenlus, Ltxic,, under n). The Hebrew may be explained as nr 

The second person singular masculine explains itself in almost all Semitic 
dialects. Its component elements are distinctly traceable in Arab. , Chald. 
or pJX , Hand. * and Syr. tJ); the Ethiopic form too tells its own 

story In Heb. HflK and Assyrian atta the j of JX bas suffered 

assimilation. The lima oocuUant of the Syriac \ indicates the same assimilation 
at least in pronunciation. The second person feminine singular differs from the 
masculine only by its termination, the final vowel vanishing entirely or atten¬ 
uating to btreq. But the charaoteristics of gender terminations will be treated 
later on. 

The third person has rejected its initial ell dialects except the Chaldee. 
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The Assyrian | fl and Si most be derived from and and have 

their eqnivalents in ^ and ^, while in Syriac »« and the final element 

has disappeared. The Mandaric in and ;^n . Samai-itan ^ and 

^ Iff and Ethiopic ^ * and fiXT: offer no 

special dlfitoulty. 

In the plural forms the radical terminations Q and J are characteristic, the 
former in the masculine gender and the latter in the feminine. If we look upon 
the plural as an indefinite state of the noon, the plural terminations may be 
raided as indefinite particles. We may compare the use of tenween in Arabic 
(cf. Lansing, Arab. Man., Special Preface, p. x). This hint must sufiBce here. 
The plural terminations will be spoken of again when we come to the indefinite 
demoDstiativee. 

then consists of . the middle element being transformed 

into n • Ganges of n ii^to H occur frequently enough to justi^ our conjecture. 
Thus we have nrt and nm, frU and jpUl. and (cf. Gesenius, Lexicon, 
under R). In 1JRJ the initial {< is rejected. Ufij is either a shortened form of 
»the medial elements having been rejected^ or a derived form of IR-^K, 

Arabic . Syriac and Chaldee XJRJ^ and XJnj , Ethiopic 

* mid Samarit In Assyr. 

(a) n i n 1 and Mand. medial R has been changed to quiescent % a well-known 
process, while In Chald. p{< the guttural element is elided. 


CTo be oonUoned.] 
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IteTiae Eril.—This la a familiar phrase in Scripture. See Prov. ni. 29; xvr. 
22; £zek. xi. 2; Mic. n. 1^8. It is no less common in Assyrian. See T. B. 1. 
128; Sm. Asshtirbanlpal, 25.16,16; Prof. Lyon’s Manual, 46.20. Where Asahnr- 
banlpal says of Tarqua (Tlrhakab) and other rebellions rulers in Bgypt, 
iitini’iu amat limuttim, they devised an evil plot, literally an evil word, 
so Y. B. 2. 6, Manual 48. 6, and Sm. Assurbanipal, 27. 81. Another verb 
(qapadu) with the same meaning is used in Y. B. 1.120, Manual 46.11, and 
Sm. Asshurbanipal, 24. 2. See also Y. R. 4. 48, Manual 26. 82, and Sm. Asshur* 
banipal 162. lOO. A^ain in Y. B. 4. 68, Manual 26. 20, Sm. Assbnrbanipal 166.4. 
Many more places might be qnoted, but these are enough to show the identity of 
the phrase in both languages. Thos. Lavrib, B. D., 

Pnvidenu, JR. I. 


House of their Fathers.—This phrase is of frequent occnrrence in the Hebrew. 
SeeNum. 1 .2,4,16,20,22,24,44,45; Hath.IV. 14; 1 Sam.xzn.16; xxrv. 21; 2Sam. 
III. 29; Esra v. 29. The Jewish tribes (Shibatim) were divided first into families 
(mishpakhoth) and these again into Fathers’ Houses (Beith Ha Aboth). 

Precisely the same phrase occurs in the Assyrian. In I. R. 60, also in Prof. 
Lyon’s Manual, 11. 11, Sennacherib says that Tsldqa, king of Isqnalnna 
(Asealon), who did not submit to my yoke, the God of the house of his fathers, 
ilanl bit abilu, himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters, his brother, the 
seed of the house of his father sir bit abifiu 1 carried off by force and led to 
Assyria. 

The same expression also occurs frequently In the records of Asshurbanipal. 
See Y. B. 4.28, found also in 8m. Asshurbanipal, 160. 88, and Prof. Lyon’s Man¬ 
ual, 26.17. Again Y. B. 4. 40, and ManoAl 26. 29, Sm. Assbnrbanipal, 162. 97, 
also 176. 66, and 177. 88. Further citations are unnecessary. T. L. 


Month.—There is one meaning of the Hebrew word. according to Gese- 
nius, that does not appear in our English Slhles, either old version or new revi¬ 
sion. In Gen. zxiv. 67, Laban according to our translation proposes to inquire 
at the mouth of Bebekah, Geeeniua dispenses with the awkward preposition at 
and makes him propose to ask oounset of Bebekah. So Josh. ix. 14 and Isa. zxz. 
2 is precisely the same rendering of our Bible and correction of it by Gesenins. 
The Assyrian fully sanctions the distinguished Hebrew scholar in his emendation, 
though be did not live to know It. 
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Id y. R, 8. 4B, found alAO in Prof. Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, 29. 17 , Asshur- 
banipal says that Abiyatl. king of Arabia, piiiuiSfcimma, literaUy ‘‘set his 
mouth ” with the Nabateans. Obviously he took counsel with them, and so came 
to an agreement with them, ao that their mouths spoke the same words and their 
hearts had the same purposes. Thus the old Assyrian records endorse the render¬ 
ing arrived at independently by modem Hebrew Lexioography. T. L. 


Ihe Inscrlptloii of Tabnlt-In this beautiful Phontclan Inscription, dis¬ 
covered in 1887 by Hamdi Bey at S&Ida,* there are only one or two phrases which 
still puzzle the student. Line 8 contains such a puzzle In the word . Deren* 
bourg has already seen that we expect something equivalent to the phrase 
— mK nX ill line 4 of the ESmunazIr inscription. He suggests a 
derivative from the root “/wrer.» It is a wonder he did not hit upon the 
right solution. We must read DIN The sense becomes clear 

at once. This oorrecUon cannot be objected to, seeing that we have a similar 
mistake in the last line of the same inscription, where Renan’s reading 
nJ? |D]' seems quite certain. We might also be inclined to suspect , 

did it not occur twice, and have a parallel in In the Marseilles Sacrificial 
Tablett [With p5n, cf. Isa. Lvra. 10 p£)ni]- Compare a very 

similar mistake in the EJmfinazar inscription, line 6, where Barth conjectures 
J^DE^n *7^ “ do not listen to their words.”! 

Ricblard Goithbjl, 
Cohmbia CoUege, N. T. 


Prof. BlekelPs System of Hebrew Metre.—Gregory Barhebraeus [Ethic. Par. 
I 0 . 6, 8 4] as quoted in Assemani JBibl. Orient., [tom. 1. p. 166] has the following 
sentence: 


Sik als JLd 

• r*®? ^ ^n-cujUj eastern’s Syriac Lexicon under expressly states: 

” Transfertur etiam ad modos poetiooi, versusque verbum dlcltur. Sic 

Barhebraeus diclt, Balaeum multa carmlna oomposisse ad modus (poetloos) 
aoceptos a Davide.” If then Balai and Isaac wrote verses like David, It is but 


reasonable to apply in the scansion of David’s verses and of aU Hebrew poetry the 
canons of the Syriac poets. Prof. BickeU’s system of Hebrew metre Is therefore 
a rediscovery of Barhebraeus’ system. 


• Benan, Bctw ArehMooigiu, x., 1887, pp. 1 sqq. Derwnbourf, BevM da ffeudet Jv4 rn t xr 
Ho. SS, 1807, p. lOO tqq. Halory, flrtd., p. ns, and the UterMure meotiODed In tb« OrinucUtaesi 
I^WograpMc, n. No*. 1140, 8148. 8UB, 8US. SIST, 8180, 8186. SlSBj n., Noe. 107.109,1*40, lOi. mq, 

10.1.8., p. SO, 1.18,81. 8Z/>j!rO,xlx.048. 
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Jnd^. XT. 16.—The Innsbrucker TheoL Zdtung [1888, II. pp. 246 sqq.] hae 
a valuable suggestion concerning Judg. xv. 16. The Massoretic text reads: 

D’nioq "iioq "iiODO 
’ri’3n "iionn 

This is rendered b; the Authorized Version: With the Jawbone of an ass 
heaps upon heaps; withthe jawboneof an asshavelslainathousandmen.” Ten¬ 
ner, in his paper above referred to, suggests the adoption of the Septoaglnt reading 
iTi a tftHii of the Massoretic. The first half of the veree, " iv auryivt ivot ifa^etfup 
aOroiic,** be translates: “ With the jawbone of the ass have I dyed them 
thoroughly,” giving to its primary meaning ” to dye,” “ to anoint,” 

in preference to its more usual secondary meaning, ” to destroy.” Next he pro¬ 
poses the pointing instead of 0|n"iOn and the rendering: ” With 

the Jawbone of the ass [the red one] have I reddened them,” instead of the com¬ 
monly admitted translation. Finally several reasons are stated why Tenner’s 
reading should be adopted. 1. It explains away ^ olfi crux interpre- 

turn. 2. It accounts for the LXX. rendering. 8. It brings Samson’s play on 
words into more prominence. 4. It explains how Samson could have overcome 
the army of the Fhilistiues with the jawbone of an ass. According to the sug¬ 
gested reading he did not necessarily kin all—which would require at least sixteen 
bouTB’ hard work, allowing a minute for a man—^bot he reddened tA«m, an indefi¬ 
nite number, and thus overcame a thousand, the rest preferring flight to bleeding 
noses. 


Poitseiipt to Semitic Studies in America.—My short sketch on ” The Present 
Status of Semitic Studies in America,” in the last number of Hbbraica, did not 
aim at being in any way exhaustive, its purpose being merely to give a general 
view of what was b^ng done at the present moment in this country by way of 
promoting the study of the Semitic languages and their literatures. I felt at the 
t.imA that, owing to a lack of sufficient statistical material, there were probably 
some omissions of facts which would further strengthen the grounds for the hope¬ 
ful tone taken by the speakers at Dr. Pepper’s reception. I Hod this to be Uie 
case. 

First among these omissions, I desire to mention that excellent institution, 
the Theological Semiimry at Newton Centre, Mass., which, according to private 
information that has reached me, has provided for instruction in the various 
Semitic languages for more than ten years. With such an able specialist as 
C. H. Brown in charge, It is quite natural to find the Newton Seminary attaching 
the very greatest importance to the thorough drilling of Its students In general 
Semitic philology. Prof. Brown himself ought to have been referred to by me as 
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one of the pioneers In the movement which has brought Semitic studlee into the 
foreground in this country, and I am tnily eony that I should by a pure accident 
have forgotten to mention his n&me in my short sketch. Secondly, among the 
universities providing at present for instruction In some of the Semitio languages, 
Haverford College and the University of the City of New York ought certainly to 
have been mentioned. At the former, a chair for biblical languages Is occupied 
by the distinguished scholar, J. Bendell Harris, and daring the temporary 
absence of Prof. Harris from the country, the Instruotion in the department, 
including, as a matter of course, Hebrew, is given by Prof. Eobert W. Rogers. 
Dr. Abram 8. Isaacs Is the Professor of Hebrew at the New Yortt University, and 
he intends extending the opportunities for study by adding, at an early date, other 
Semitic languages to the courses. And right here mention might be made of the 
encouraging fact that Prinoeton may be expected to ofler full coursee in Semitic 
languages ere long uoder the leadership of Prof. Frothingham, supplementing the 
instruction in Hebrew at the Princeton Tbeol(^cal Seminary by the nestor of 
Hebrew scholars In this country, W. H. Green. Also at the Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege in Cincinnati, instruction is given in Syriac, and if I mistake not courses in 
Assyrian are now offered. Prof. SprouU, of the University of Cincinnati, writes me 
that he intends organizing classes in Assyrian next year in addition to the Arabic 
classes he has led for the past years. Finally, the fact might be mentioned that 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Johns Hopkins University, has delivered some lectures on 
Assyrtology in its bearings on the Old Testament before the students of the Jew¬ 
ish Theological Seminary in New York. I shall be grateful for all information 
on the subject, in case that I decide to prepare at some future time an exhaustive 
paper- Moanis Jastrow, Je., 

TJnivenUy (tf Pennsylvania. 


A Manuscript of the Sthioplo Psalter.—Through the kindneas of Mr. Hall 
N. Jackson, of Philadelphia, I have bad the privilege of examining one of ttie 
few Ethiopic manuscripts that have found their way to the United States. The 
manuscript was given to the Rev. Augustus Jackson, the father of the present 
owner, by his nephew, a naval olBcer, who found it in a jar in some place in the 
Holy Land. 

The manuscript turns out to be a well written oopy of the regular Ethiopic 
Psalter. The parchment leaves are 7 by 6^ inches in size, five double leaves or 
twenty pages being stitched together, and eighteen such parts constituting the 
whole book. The work is thus one of 860 pages. The contents are chiefly the 
Ethiopic Psalter. This means that not only the Psalms themselves are given, but 
also certain extracts from both the Old and New Testaments and also from the 
Apocrypha, which are generally found in connection with the Psalms in Ethiopic 
manuscripts. These go by the technical name of “ Songs of the Prophets and 
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their Prayers.’* In this manuscript, as also in those from which Ludolph pre¬ 
pared his excellent edition of the Ethlopic Psalms, contains the Prayer of Moeee 
(£x. XV.); the Second Prayer of Moses (Deut. xxxii.); the Third Prayer of 
Hoses (continuation of second, from v. 22 on); Prayer of Hannah for Samuel 
(1 Sam. n.}; Prayer of Hezekiah, the king of the Jews (Isa. xxxym. 10 sqq.]; 
Prayer of Manasaeh, a piece from the Apocrypha; the Prayer of the Prophet 
Jonah (Jon. n.); the Prayer of Azariah, from the Apocrypha; the Player of the 
three Children, also Apocrypha; a Blessing, from the same source; the Prayer 
of the Prophet Habakkuk (Hab. in.); the Prayer of Isaiah the Prophet (Isa. 
xin.); the Prayer of Mary (Lk. i.); the Prayer of Zacfaarias (Lk. i.); the Prayer 
of Simeon (Lk. u.); the whole of Canticles. Ludolph especially remarks (Psalter, 
p. 18), that these additions were found in every manuscript of the Ethiopic Psal¬ 
ter of which he had any knowledge. 

But our m anusc ri pt contains even more. The last forty-one pages are taken 
up by a typically Ethlopic panegyric on the Virgin Mary. It Is written in the 
same hand as the first part and has undergone the same revision, and accordingly 
could not be merely by accident bound together with the Psalter. Its object could 
be only edification, although it seems to be arranged also for a reeponsivo service. 
It differs externally from the Psalter in being written in three columns on ^h 
page, while the latter is in only one. The manuscript itself is a good one. It was, 
however, not such originally. A second has gone over every word and has care¬ 
fully revised the whole. Sometimes whole words and even lines have been 
erased and a better text Inserted; at other places a missing letter has been added 
or a superfluous letter removed. Only now and then has an error escaped the 
corrector. This makes the manuscript rather a valuable one, and one thai: can be 
used to advantage should a new edition of the Ethlopic Psalms be needed. The 
evidences that it is an old manuscript are at hand. The endless changes and 
exchanges in the gutturals, which are characteristic of later manascripts, are want¬ 
ing to a marked degree; in a great majority of cases the guttural demanded by the 
etymology of the word is retained. The vowels, too, are carefully written, only 
at times does the short a usurp the place of the long a, especially In the plural, 
and only occasionally Is the sixth or fundamental form of the consonant used for 
some other form. Oborob H. Schoddz, 

Capital Uhttiernfy, Colwnbus, 0. 


la Irabie Coin.—Eeceotly Mr. Charles 6. Nicholson, tbs Baltimore banker, 
quite well known as a numismatist, came to me with a beautifully Inscribed large 
gold coin, for which he had not been able to obtain any decipherment. 1 told Mr. 
Nicholson that the inscription was in early interlaced Arabic, and extremely difil- 
colt to resolve, but if he would leave the coin for study, I would promise to obtain 
him the solution. 
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Lately, I had been reading Arabic with Prof. Nahonm Moucatzel, a native 
Libaman, late profesBor at the Jesuit university In Syria (Beyrouth) and at the 
Jesuit ooUege in Cairo, Egypt, to whom I proposed the problem. The genUeman 
answered that he oould not make out the inscripUon. m it was in the early inter- 
laoed Arabic and very difficult to translate. I suggested to htni the word “ Allah,” 
God, which he recognized, and the matter ended there for the Ume. A few days 
later I aald to the genUeman, “ Come, we must make out the inscription of this 
coin, no matter bow much time or trouble it takes. We cannot let a difficulty 
overcome us.” We set to work. 

Tentative results were at first obtained, and finally the complete solution, 
thanks to his very perfect knowledge, not merely of modern Ambic, but of the 
more perfect forms of literary Arabic. The coin is larger than a sUver shilling or 
twenty-five cent piece, round, but coming to a point at one end. The inscription 
on either side is included in a square of bars with dots. Outside the square runs 
the date and the name of the Caliph. 

The plate gives the transcription into modem Arabic letters. Holding the 



point in the left band with the Arabic letters in proper position, the translation 
runs thus. On one side, read: ” To God, who created the greatest of his dear 
friends on earth, Mahomet. The Caliphate.” On the other: “There is no other 
God hut Gk>d, and Mahomet is his Prophet. 981. 212. Caliphate of Abdalla.” 
The coin would then be of the year 827 of the Christian era. The dates are given 
in numbers of the Hegira. The year 922 of the Christian era was the beginning 
of the Hegira. Counting the months at 11-12, we obtain the dates corresponding 
as follows: 


•9 
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Number of the coin, 981; date of coinage, 212 A. H., 827 A. D.; beginning 
of Caliphate of Abdalla, 198 A. H., 818 A. D.; end of reign of AbdaUa, 218 A. H., 
888 A. D.; year of the Hegira, 198 to 218, reign of AbdaUa; Chriatian year, 818 
to 888, reign of Abdallah. 

The monarch apoken of on this coin is AbdaUa, son of the great Haroun al 
Bachid of Arabian Nights’ fame, Abdalla followed the footsteps of his ancestors 
In the love of the arte and sdenoee. In his youth he studied literature and juris¬ 
prudence. As he grew older he studied philosophy and astronomy. 

His reign was troubled by the revolt of his brother Amine against him and 
also of his uncle Abraliam, son of the Mahdi, to whom Abdalla shows clemency 
and exceeding generosity. He waned against many princes and finally died in 
war. His subjects followed him in the study of the sciences. He translated 
BucUd, gathered around him the savants of bis time and encouraged aU who had 
talent He wished to conquer by knowledge rather than by the sword, and often 
said one must not foUow the example of the Chinese and the Turks who know 
only how to do manual labor. But as man ought to be worthy of his creation in 
the likeness of God, and as the soul is very noble, wo must elevate ourselves by 
the study of philosophy and sclenoe to Uie height <rf the soul, and not lower our¬ 
selves to the earth in obeying the inclinations of the body. The Turks were the 
mamelukes or slaves of theee caUphes of the Abassides. After their revolts the 
Turks became the conquerors, and the Arabians are now the subjects of the 

J. F. X. O’CONOB, 8. J. 


The Use of the Tenses In Hebrew Narrattve.—In Hbbbaica, July and Octo¬ 
ber, 1886, were published some notes of mine on the above subject, including a 
classided table of the occurrences of the different tenses in the Uexateuch. I 
should now like to put before the readers of Hbbraica a similar table, embracing, 
with the exception of a few isolated paragraphs, aU the narrative portions of the 
Hebrew Old Testament My object In the former and present notes is simply to 
state and classify a limited group of facta, and in a very humble way to illustrate 
the present theory and nomenclature, not to assail them. I should have thought 
that this was evident from the general tenor of the notes. But Prof. Curtiss in 
the 1887 volume of “ Current Discussions in Theology ” credits me with setting 
“to work to defend the old terminology of ‘past and future’ by an analysis of 
the Pentateuch and Joshua." I am not sufficiently presumptuous to enter upon 
this formidable undertaking, and if I did I should not depend on so absurdly 
inadequate a method. I felt then and still feel that the modem theory is often 
stated in works of great authority and wide use In a way that misleads the student 
as to the actiial usage of the tense, and I believe that it may be well to call atten¬ 
tion to the actual facts of the case. 
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By way of explanation of the accompanying table I may repeat the following 
explanations from my former article, pointing ont, however, that for the sake of 
compactness columns 2 and 8 have been combined and also 6 and 6. 

rvrfteL 

1. Cases where the Hebrew Perfect may be translated as a Fast Tense with¬ 
out any difficulty as regards context 

2. Cases where such a translation is diffleult. 

8. Cases where snob a translation seems rendered, impossible by the context. 


Imperftei with Waw Obnsee. 

As in case of Perfect, substituting Imperfect with Waw Consec.’* for 
“Perfect” 

Imperfect. 


7. Cases where the Hebrew Imperfect may be translated by an English 
Future, Present, or Subjunctive, or by may, can, etc. 

1 8. Oasee where the Imperfect has a frequentative sense. 

9. Cases where it seems necessary to translate the Imperfect by the English 
Fast Imperfect or other past tense. 


Per/ect with Waw Oonsec. 

11. ) As in case of Imperfect, substituting “ Perfect with Waw Consec.” for 

12. ) Imperfect. 

It will be obvious that to be perfectly sure Uiat no errors from inadvertence 
have crept in would require much time, more time than I have had at my disposal. 
But this Is perhaps less important than it would be in some other caaee, as the 
proportion between the numbeis in columns 1, 4,7,10 and those in the other 
columns Is too great to be affected by mere inadvertencies. 



Perffrot 

Imp«rr«ot 
with W»w 
Ooaloa 

ImperfMt. 

Perfect 
with Waw 
Ooniee. 

1. 

Id 

4 

■ 

4. 

^e 

to 

7. 

s. 

a. 

10. 

11. 

IS. 

Hexateuch. 

2627 

8 

4829 

2 

4116 

61 

88 

2684 

46 

22 

Judges and Kutb. 

607 

8 

1279 


817 


.. 

108 

10 

6 

Samuel. 

1061 

11 

2886 

i 

768 


86 

248 

44 

27 

Kings.. 

1206 

17 

2242 


662 

27 

18 

289 

12 

44 

Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah.. 

1828 

2 

1799 

i 

484 

29 

10 

118 

7 

84 

Esther. 

141 

2 

168 


64 

4 

. ■ 

6 


4 

Job I., II., XLii. 7 to end. 

87 


84 

.. 

12 

2 


1 

6 

2 

Isaiah, parts of xxxvi. to xzxiz. 

41 


66 

.. 

86 

.. 

i 

12 

. 


Jeremiah xxxvi., XLiii., Ln— 

178 

, . 

200 


118 

4 

2 

62 

1 

7 

Jonah 1 ., n. 2, ii. 11 to end. 

26 

1 

79 


20 



a 



Daniel i.-ii. 4. 

12 

.. 

26 


8 



1 




7420 

42 

18149 

4 

6486 

163 

100 

8362 

126 

146 
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On the whole the proportions ot the different nombeis in the fuller table are 
BO eimilax to ttiose In the smaller that any comment on them would be largely 
a repetition of what I have already said. The increaBe In the proportion of the 
numbers In columns 8 and 9 and 11 and 12 to those in columns 7 and 10 would 
neoessitate a modldcation of some of the results obtained from the Hexateuch; 
but I prefer to reserve anything I might say on this and other points, till I can 
also deal with the non>narrative seotiong. 

TV. H. SxMMrrr, M. A. (Lond. and Camb.), 

FtUow <4 BL John’s CoiZege, Oamhridgty 

Pro/esior of Bihltcol Literature, Saekney College, London. 



^B0OI{*M2OTI(5ES.-^ 


KBAIX, TTRE A5D SIBON.* 


This well-written and instractiye pamphlet we woold most earnestly recom> 
mend to all interested in the history of the ancient Orient. The writer has most 
carefnlly oompared all the noUces of thepe two cities and of the other Ttienician 
towns found in Egyptian texts with those of the Greek historians. He comes to 
the conduslOD that the oldest Fhenidan town known to the Egyptians was Hy&los, 


known in Egyptian as Kapnna 'k an exact translltera- 

taon of the Semitic Greek which plays a part already in the 

Egyptian mythology. It is also mentioned in texts dating from the reign of 
Thntmoels in. (reigned 1460-1480 B. G.) and in Pap. Anaatasi 1. a text dating 
from the reign of Bamsea II. (reigned 1800-1280 B. C.). Anothertown mentioned 
in the Thutmosis texts and Pi^. An. L is Arodus, Semit. dema en 


ardtn 




The first mention of Tyrt 


is found in Pap. An. I., where it is called ISqt en mem Harbor-Tyre.” Btdon 
is not mentioned in the old texts. He concludes, thus, that while Bybloe and 
Aradus were in the oldest times the chief towns of Pbenicia, Tyre gained the 
supremacy later on and finally surrendered the hegemony to Sldon. 

His remarks on the history of Paleography In his second section are to me 
convincing. He conjectures that the Semitic alphabet was derived from the 
thirty and more signs the Egyptians used In transliterating Semitio names. And 
it is but natural that the Fhenicians dwelling in Egypt should have attempted to 
write their language by means of the letters the Egyptians bad already set aside 
for this purpose. It is along the general lines indicated by Erall, then, that all 
further progress in this Interesting question most proceed. 

Section III. treats of the peoples that invaded Egypt under Kamses HI. 
(about 1180 B. C.)t and the general result of his investigation is that they came 
from Asia Minor, a very probable conjecture indeed. 


* Krau.: *' StuStoD stir shaor. 0«eoblabt«." in. “lyrus and Sldon.'’ Beprinted from Sits. 
Bor. dor plill.-hl*t. otOMo dor Wlooor Akademie, to), ozn., Bd. 1 Hft., p. 4B1. 
t Tbo town of And. 
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HiB fonrth section treats of the Cheta. He JosUy wains us of speaking of 
a mighty Cheta empire. The strength of the Cheta in the times of Ramses II. 
lay in the fact that their kingdom stood at the head of a mighty coalition of 
Syrian states directed against Ramses. The danger orer, the coalition dissolved, 
and the Cheta kingdom again returned to its old position. When the Assyrians 
invaded Syria the Cheta, whom they called Hatti, were a small people. It is, then, 
unnecessary to assume that the kingdom was destroyed by the above-mentioned 
Invasion that seriously menaced Egypt. 

In conclusion he gives a sketch of the history of Tyre and Sidon, and touches 
the question of etymology of the Greek names. The name of Bidon, , came 
to the Greeks directly from the Sidonians, while that of Tyre, , came to them 
from Egypt—where it was Tjar—hence 6r. ripof. 

The first and second exourai touch questions in Herodotus, while the third 
relates to an £g. inscription. 

P. C. H. WsnrDKU 
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T TTR "AxaS Aeyo^evoi OF THE MINOB PBOPHETS.' 

By Bey. A. S. Cabribb, 

McOonntok TbeoL Semlaary. CbtiMfo, Dl. 


Obasiah. 

Verse 6. VJdVD— lUKpv/iitha avrw—ahtcoTtdila ^us—bis hidden treasures. 

Ges-io txBDslates “ hidden places,” Keil agrees with the B. V. 

Verse 9. *7^pp —^ propter interfectionem^hj slaaghter. 

Henderson, following the LXX., connects this with yerse 10, which is oer- 
tainly smoother than to join with verse 9. This word is curiously the oiUy 
derivative of our paradigm word ‘?{3p . 

Verse 12. iAJjTrpkw—periffHnalionM his diaaster (mar. that be was 

made a strwger). 

The parallelism makes the meaning ” his disaster ” more suitable. Hender¬ 
son prefers a rendering wimiiaT to the margin of the B. V. 

JOKAH. 

l. 5. nj’SD—^ 

Root J£)b “cover,” 

m. 2. nK’")|?n—4pvy^-:pro«d<«aWcmsm---p!*aching. 

VI. 8. p'p’p—<mor^ Palma Cftristi). 

The margin is by far the best rendering. 

VI. 8. —wwtl—enltry. 

MlGAH. 

L 8. AwtriiJerof—spoliaftis—Stripped. 

The K'thibh is to be preferred. 


1 ConUoued <roiB the Jeauarv-AprU ntunber. 
*2 


1 
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I. 11. irVr^v WOviK—^6 Ktetit tibimet—Bt&y thereof (mar. etaoding 

place). 

I. 18. d;T)— tumultee—bind. 

The LXX. and Vulg. have miBunderstood this word, the latter giving a mia' 
taken rendering of the whole olauae. The word ie a syn. of (ef. Exod. 
nv. 6>. 

n. 8. 4a<^>>w—iwperW—haughtily. 

rV- f* nK*7n|3n—^ anuofiivirv—quae Ia6oraMrai~her that was cast off. 

A denom. in 2fi. from the adv. n^'7|7 • The Vulg. may have read • 

VI. 14. sua^thy humiliation (mar. emptiness). 

The LaX. apparently derive the word from translatee Mra^eixru 

“I will plant,” possibly deriving from ITliy. Sym. ava^defuic “perish,” per¬ 
haps tftWTig the word from • The ground meaning of these words is, 

however, the same, viz., that of “ sinking down.” 

Vn. 8. niin 3 J?’“<ff^Ao*-H»nturtmt»rtmt--thns they weave It together. 

The t!xy. connect this word with the next verse, 
vn. 4. ¥}—guosi ^ina de aq)S—than a thomhedge. 

Ge8.i(> gives TTICS^ hedge,” as the verb from which our form is a dia¬ 
lectical variation, cf. Isa. v. 6. The LXX. seem to omit the word altogether. 


Nabuh. 


II. 4. —i/iffoifevTof—<n coccineCs—are in scarlet. 

A Pu. denominative from • TheliXX. read (Henderson). 

_ ‘Ma*—ftabsnos—flash with steel (mar. are with Are 

of steel). 

The t.ty. separate from our word and Join it with the preceding. 
The meaning “ steel” is assured from the Syr. and Arab. 

_ — Oopv^tidiiawrm—ogitatona conaopiti sunt—shaken terribly. 

n. 8. Maraatt—imiUa capt«vu«f>—and Huzzab (mar. and it is decreed). 

The rendering of the American Bevisers, who substitute margin for text, is 
in my Judgment incomparably the best 
II. 11. np!)^—litTtwiy^r—disstpatoMt—empty. 

I . np13P— Avartvay^C —SCtSSO— void. 

Cf. for theee two words IHSI inH* Gen. i. 2. 

- dinolutto—and (knees) smite together. 

n. 13. —eotult# suis—bis wbelps. 

nij OMUTS in Jer. li. 88. Elsewhere the forms of this word are from . 
m. 2 . yti —<J»^«ovT<if—>Tementi»—prancing, cf. fllTm Jud. V. 22. 
m. 17. f ^ D—^ ovf^fujtTSc aov—custodsi tui—thy crowned ones. 

The Vo^* seems to justify Kell’s conjeetore that this and the following terms 
denote military companies. 
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HL 17. 6«pfc—^wa«< locuOae^-^ the swarms (sc. of locusts). 

Of. L c. Am. VII. 1. 
ni. 19. —obsouro—assuaging. 

Cf. nnS Lev* 3CIU. «£. 

Habaseok. 

I. 4. — iucTfxitiithKm —jMrversirm—perverted. 

L9. npiP —dv(9nTT9x(iraf—/ocfas wntm Mntus ursns—their faces are set eagerly 
(mar. the eagemeu (or assemhliug) of their faces). 

Sym. «r(i>dooViic. The Vulg. either omits altogether, or else perhaps translatee 
by “ wrens.” Qes.i® derives from the root QOil “ collect together.” Hender¬ 
son prefers the Yss. which are onanimous (if we except the Vulg.) in a 
rendering like ” aspect.” 

I-10. 1*7 pnif'p — tfolyvta—ridiadi <fus erunt—a derision unto him. 

l. 15,18. V. 16 occurs where we shonld expect 

aoyifrvv)—rets suum —drag. 

The root ia 103 “ hide,” cf. n^iOpO l8* ®* 

n. 6. P’ppy—rdv xXoiip Avraw <n-»/Japuf—dsnsMm htfum—^pledges. 

Of. I)i^* Exrv. 10. There may be a play upon words here, in which 

case the rendering of the Volg. is not ungrounded. The word is an espe¬ 
cially strong Intensive. 

II. 11. «dvAj ^{—Uffnim qwd inter jimcturae aedifteiorum e$t —beam. 

Syr. lo}l; Targ. '^SpD; M* MC« (‘‘'what is baked,” “a brick”); Sym., 
Theod., Quinta <nv6ar/toc; Sexta and Septima ”Vermis” miAof; Gres.io 
” cross-beam.” 

II. 16. Dliniyp— avruv—nvditatem <fu8—their nakedness. 

Aq. yti/ivuffiv. The LXX. appear to have read m^D ■ 

n. 16. dr(/t£o—wrfnfhrt ^nominiae—foul shame. 

Probably a play upon words similar to O^ppj? • The Vulg. treats this also 
as a compound. It is a strong intensive for • 

III. 4. JVpn—dydvijfljv Kparativ —abscondfttf ssi—biding. 

m. 6. ioaArt6v--mMuus eri—measured (mar. shook). 

One Greek Va reads SiefUrpiiat. It is better to take this with the LXX. as 
P61el of 1. e. p?iO, and adopt the margin of the R. V. 

HI. 10. □■)■)—on high. 

Cf. npn Mic. u. 8. 

TTT. 14. VIQ—rfwwKrruv—bslloforum^us—his waiTlors (mar. hordes or villagers). 
One GrMk Vs. reads r&v dpapnAav. The rendering ” ruler,” which some still 
choose, is as old as the L2UC., but of. nin$ (^^i* zxxvin. 11; Esth. ix. 19) 
” the plain country♦nS (Deut. in. 6)" dweller in the plain.” The ** war¬ 
riors ” of the E. V. text seems too strong a word, “ hordes ” is bettor. 
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TTT . 14. hvrCtv—miUalio «orum—their rejoicing. 

Hie root is “ rejoice.” 

TTT. 17. ^nxuc—in pm«q)<6u»—in the etalla. 

Zbphaniah. 

l. 11. ineolidi—th&tweieladen. 

n. 9. j^pjp— &afiaeK£(—aicettas~~i poBBOBBion. 

0f> ^ liZX. reed UaeiK, from p^O ** poeaesa.” 

— nSpDI— Oiitovia-’-ooervi —salt pits, 
n. 14. nrW—wfrus ^ua^the cedar work. 

A ooDectiye noun. 

m. 4. wjro^pCT'^—treacherous. 

An abstract use of the Q&l act. part, of . 

TTT- 10. —wpoaitSofMi {iv dttairafltiivoic tt«v )—fuppIicM ffwi—mj Suppliants. 

Sym. svppiiieatMm mifti. 

Hachtai. 

I. 18. hy^^s—de nwieitB—message. 

Another Greek Ys. air«9ro^. 


Zbchamah. 

L 7. SajSdr—Sabatfi—Shebat 

Assyiiim equivalent labato. Henderson inclines to derive this word from the 
same root as t making the name refer to the springing forth of 
plant life. 

I. 8. com—eonel. 

Aq. (av^l (?) From an unused root ” to be deep red,” Gee.^ 

n. 12. ^'^/»w-rPwp*Ba»»--eppie* 

Gf. Latiu, pi^a,* English, baby, Ges.i<* 
in. 8,4. D’JjrtV—Mtipi—mrdida—filthy. 

IV. 2. —rd Xofiviiior —lompos ^us—its bowl. 

The LX^. would indicate that the proper reading was the fern, ff^j), which 
appears In rv. 8. 

rv. 7. 7>rimoritt»»—h^ (stone). 

r T 

Aq. wpurH>ovra‘, Sym. Ltpovi Theod., vpwrcN>. 

rv, 12. 

Sym. hrtxvrfpw. Perhaps a fi formation from UV • ^ which a transposition 
has taken place on aooonnt of the sibilant. 

VI. 8, 7. robuitusimi—bay (mar. strong). 

Aq. KpoTtpciy [but Wright, Zecharlab and Ms Prophecies, gives Aq. in verse 7 
as mppol, and so the B. V. margin; Sym., owtefcyfdvMi Theod., ivgnisoi}. It 
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Beem» more natural to take tills word from and translate with the B. 
Y. margin, than to derive it from a root meaning ** to be red.’’ 

IX. 8 . dvdoTv/ifl—at hx», 91 a fjuKtowt—against the army {mar. as a gairi* 

son). 

Sym., KtMuv orportlav. The word is generally taken to be another writing for 
|0 • I can see no reason against considering it to be another 
form of nSVJJI “ garrison,” 1 Sam. xiv. 12. 

IX. 12. ^ mwitWonem—stronghold. 

Prom “cutoff.” 

IX. 16. J*ll0plJrH?—««i«ovr<M—etewibwitur—lifted up (mar. glittering upon). 
Ges.io takes this from QDJ, cognate with DU “ to vibrate,” hence “ glitter.” 
” Lift up ” is the meaniug of a homonymous root in Ps. z.x. 6 . 

XI. 14. nin^n—«rT4<r;r«’‘v—pcrwamtatem—brotherhood. 

Another Greek Vs. has 6iaiu^iar». The LXX. probably read ntfWn • 

XI. 16. dire.>ov—— fOOlish. ’ - ‘ 

Aq., Sym., Theod., d^povor. 

XI. 16. —»•* ioKopiriafihw —dispemim^thoee that be scattered (mar. the 

young). 

®oot ” shake.” The text of the B. V. is to be preferred to the margin. 

XII. 8 . nOOlfO—wiras-crerfc/ifMv—onerCs—burdensome. 

33CI. 6 . n 2 fpK“«w»o^«'—oouA>rten{ur—strength. 

Aq., KapTfpeatn. MSS. and Vsa. differ much as to the pointing of this word. 
One MS., according to Baer, reads nVPK and this Aq. follows, 

another rtHQH , while the LXX. seem to have read HVOK ^or KVON. Bud 

^ MY T : V f . 

then to have freely rendered by the plural. But it is better to point as a 
feminine Segbolate equivalent to (Job xvii. 9). 

XrV. 6 . [[INpp* K'thlbh]—«ol wdjDc—«< £wlu—and gloom (mar./oBowiwg 

S*thibh, shall contract themselves). 

Syr. (Henderson); Sym.,i«ilirii>«r. 

Wright prefers the X'thibh pxflp’ 1 but the testimony of the Vas. is strongly 
in favor of the Q*rt. The root is undoubtedly Xflp “ draw together,” 
and the noun (Q«ri} probably means ” thick darkness.” 

XrV. 10 . nOK*!)—To/fd di —et tzaHabitur —and she shall be lifted up. 

Aq., Sym., injiuSfyTt. Some MSS. read n,DX"l (cf. DKp Hoe. X. 14), It is 
not necessary to derive this from a root 0^*1 cognate with . It is 
probably a different and fnller spelling of the latter. 

XIV. 20. niVVP —ritv xo^»^—fr«numr—the bells. 

Aq., Theod., pi6ov ; Sym., irrptwarov oieuov. Of. n*7Vp3 Zech. t. 8 . The root 
must be * 7 ‘?y “tinkle.” (Cf. D’fl'TVO “cymbals.’V ' 

• r • j 
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Malachi. 

I. 8. <W^o—in dracones —^to the jackals. 

Aq., eufiivtc (Sirens). Sym., Theod., eif Aveirlfiara unto inaccessible ptwceg 
Gee.!® derives from , of which the masc. plu. occurs a number of 
times. Henderson prefers to render habitations ” for the sake of the par- 
allelism. 

n. 14. tuo^thy comptanion. 

nin “jointogether.” 

III. 14. Uiroi—«T<stsS“mounifuIly {mar. in mourning apparel). 

Boot "ITp “ be dark, or soiled.” 

ni. 21. —Kill KoravaT^ere —eaZcabtti»—and ye shall tread down. 



A STBIAO LEXIOOGRAPmOAL TRACT. 

BT PIIO7E890R B, J. H. Gotthrii., Ph. D., 
Columbia Oollor«i Now Tork. 


At tiie meeting: of the Americ&n Oriental Scwiety in Hay, 1887,1 read a paper 
jn a manuscript of a Syriac Lexicographical treatise belonging to the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in New YoikA It contains the first two of the treatteee pub¬ 
lished by George Hoffmann in bis Opiucuia Nestoriano.^ I bad reference to the 
first of these two treatises, containing a compilation of lexicographical remarks 
by ’Nanas’ of Hadhyabh* and Honein bar Isbalf.* A description of the MS. 
will be found in the Proceedings. 

The text of this treatise as published by Hoffmann is notoriously corrupt in 
many places. This is the fate of most of the Syriac lexicc^raphical MSS. The 
soribee did not hesitate to add all sorts of notes, culled from various sources; or 
to cut out those which, for some reason, were objectioaahle.B Hoffmann’s text, 
in this way, often omits that which gives such treatises as these their peculiar 
value—the careful MSaoretic notice of the vowel and other dlacritica] points of a 
word. As long as the beautiful Syriac Masora books lie unheeded and unpub¬ 
lished in the Ubraiies of Europe,** tiiese compilations and those of later authors 
are of considerable value. A larger and more careful recension of this treatise of 
'N&aQ5’ and Honein seems to have been current at one time, which contained 
all these Misoretio statements. Hoffmann’s text in many places represents the 
shorter recension. 

Fart of the larger recension I found in MS. Sachau, No. 72, belonging to the 
BeillD Royal Library and publi^ed at the end of my edition of the Grammar of 
Elis of SObha.^ It la interesting to note that the Union Seminaiy MS. also 
contains the longer recension. Both these MSS. go back to the same original. 
Nearly all the additions to Hoffmann’s text contained in MS. Sachau 72 are to be 
found In the Union Seminary MS. Compare with the extracts in Eli£ of ^bhi, 
pp. 00-67, the variants to Hoffmann, pp. 88, 21; 89, 1, 17,20, 21; 40,1, 2, 6; 41, 
1 , etc., cited below. 

Some of the explanations given by Honein have also found their way into the 
Grammar of Elia of Tirhsn.^ But a part of those mentioned by EliS are not to be 

I PTOOO«<UaB«. toL Xin., p. 1S4. > Kiel, IBM. » About MO A. D. « About 800 A. D. 

t See Hoffmauu'B inWoM, p. xIt] NCIdeke, ZDMO, xxxv., p. 404. 

eGottbeU. Zw TaUcritVt Oer P^ttS. MlttbeUun«ea de» Akademlaeta-OrteoiallBohen Ver- 
eiui za BerUo. No. a 18M, p. 08. Nfildeke. IMerarUeha CentnOAoU^ 9A Marob. 1880, ooL m. 

y A. treotlw on SyHoo Orumnur, etc., p. 61 seq. 

(Baetbgrea, SvriBeht OraMfnaWt dtt Mar Cttu nm rtrhaii. Ledpzls. I860, pp. 4S4S. 
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found in the text as published bj HoiZmann. Noldeke supposed^ that they orig¬ 
inally beloDged in the text, and his suppositioa is borne out by their occnireuce 
in the Union Seminary This latter text, however, is by no means a good 

one. It is full of gaps, many of which 1 do not hesitate to refer to careless and 
Ignorant scribes. The MS. bears every evidence of having been carelessly written. 

The note to p. 10,11 (Hoffmann) is intereeting, as it shows that the quotation 
is taken from Eusebius. Hoffmann^ had already oompared Lagarde, Praetermi$‘ 
sorum Zitbri duo, p. 244 seq. 

There is another MS. in Berlin containing texts similar to those in the Optis- 
eida Natoriana.,'^^ of which I hope to give an account on some other occasion. 

Either the writer of some of the additions in the Union Seminary MS., or the 
author from whose treatise they were taken, must have been an inbabitant of 
In speaking of a certain grammatical form, be says that the inhab¬ 
itants of Mil^Ssk do not use it, but the people of Hint do.” This is interesting 
for the dialectology of Syiiao. If the lexicographers are to be trusted (^rt^n 
words and certain phrases were used only in cert^n districts of the Syriac writing 
and speaking world. It is unfortunate that attention has not been directed to 
these InterestiDg differences. Since Larsow published bis excellent little treatise 
in 1641,with the exception of an article by Duval.u nothing has been done in 
this direction. We shall probably know more about this subject when Duval 
brings out his promised edition of Bar Bahlul. For the present, I jot down, from 
notes made without any view to publication, ttie names of the places or regions 
not mentioned by Larsow in which the grammarians and lexicographers note 
some peculiarity.!* 

Gasira.Payne Smith, cols. 26 s. v. Ua^l; iiss s. v. ; 1544 s. v. 

cf. ool. 701. 

Babylonians. .Payne Smith, ool. 701 s. v. 

Beth Oarmai..Payne Smith, cols. 1187 s. v. ; 186 s. v. U)h* 

MsilSn.Payne Smith, ool. 1414 s. v. ; cf. ool.2068 s. v. M 

Lebanon.Payne Smith, ool. 2206 s. v. [» Bar 'Ebhriyi, grammar, i., 

p. 54,26]. 

' t ZDMO, XXXV., p. 4M. 

uThe explutatloD* xlvra in Baetheen, pp.44,11. IS; SS, S, are found aeata In our MS. Of. 
alao Baathfen, p. 46,11 with the Tarlaata to Hoffmann, p. 88, tS-Bft. 1, and MCldeke, loc M. 

II p. ziv. 

u Baobau, No. 180^ See SuntM Venaieitnlat, p. IS. 

u Proeeedlnsi. p. 186. 

14 Dt dfaUeU/rum Urtguat Btvtooae rett^uftt lerfprtt Or. 7. Iatmw, BerUa, 1841. 

u 5ur ta oontreS aitmSenne, oppeOSe pose msgtrior, eCe. Journal AalaUque, Feh.-Mareh, 1184. 

H A toll colleotlon of the word* olted hr Bar 'AiT and Bar BahlQI from the Mathis 
dhSrSmSre, wbioh LSw bw ehown iZDMO, xxxx.. p. 686 Mq.) oot to be identioal with our 
SoMoff and Oomnap, would alM be intereatlas. To thoee mentioned br LOw (loe cU.) add Pajme 
Smith, isn. a. T. kebbtS; SC.». r. eetCkS; 8680. s. v. s'ar aepbtbS; 904S. A v. mCaardS; 8891, a. ▼. 
aa'rft aQm*kS» where ** dhAr&m&rS” muat be added; ITld, a t. kCJC; 8M1, a t. aalwA 

» NOldeka, S^onddliehe Orotnmatik, p. ST. Lowe, 2V7hipfaent<i/lVilfiiydBahHF*aaeMiii,p.8. 
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Tekrit . Payne Smith, ools. 1619 s. t. (^ 14 ^ ; 144S s. v. ; 1490 

s. V. ; 940 B. V. y gN flt wn ?; 242 b. v. 

Samosata.Bar 'Ebhr&yK, grammar, i., p. 66,18. 

Harr&n.Payne Smith, coIb. 766 8. v. 2711 s. v. 

Palestine.Bar’EbhrfiyS, 2oe. at. i., pp. 81,10; 206,28.i< 

Mosul.L6w, AramowcAe P/Iansennomen, p. 262 s. t. \ Payne 

Smith, ool. 2406 a. v. ; Opumda IVestoriana, p. 7,16. 

Edesea.Payne Smith, ools. 1069 a. v. ^ cf. t&td., eol. 917 a. v. 

[?)]• Bar'Ebbi4ya,i.,pp.l,19;161^;156,2. 

Nislbia.Low, Aram. JPfians.^ p. 290; Bar 'Ebhraya, L, pp. 1,19; 161,26; 

166,2. 

Tirhan.Fayno Smith, cola. 2234 a. v. ; 2064 a. v. ; 1880 a. v. 

; 619 8 . V. ; 1295 8 .V. ; 917 8 .V. ; 1886 

8 . V. Iah* ; 1871 8. Y. ilfu ; 1842 8 . v. ia>a«. a j. ; 1609 ; 786 

8 . Y. UJr^ 

Melltene.Payne Smith, col. 2464 8. v. VaJ 

KaddSSSye_Paime Smith, col. 1682 a. y. 

Da^u^^.Payne Smith, cola. 488 a. v. 1?)^ ; 460 a. y. 


2, 1. The title reads a S a m 

. luiCfM 1 ^ o] I Lines 5-19 wanting | 19. which 

follows after 4, 21 | 20. | ©J | 21. e*«>J 

+ ©OCT I I 22. 9r^> 1 ‘ i ^<9] I 23. From 

to 1?^ 3,1 omitted. 

8. 1. From to omitted | 2. \ 3. | 6. 

4 i Vo Xa© ] 1,^3,Vl^ \ g ^^hJ© 


p. IS.BS Is herdlr la polat 0(. “Blit of ^ha" tazt, p. oote 81 aoC addltloDS to tta« 

•Bine. 

» ZDMQ zzztU. bit. » LB»OW, toc. eO. p. tt. 

tiWlLh VtA^ of.Tal^t&m'eDl, llTBt vltb ef.Bzodut aabba,a<! loe.; 

LeTltieoB Robba, Bb, oot a, 1.1 of tb© Wllaa ed.; TalkCullTB: Buda©. The Bm, p. 48; Botold. 
Di» SehaUMU, p. 41. The name Ba'usa, alveo by Bar BablQl, foe. e4t., la ourioua It ooonn In 
OaateUus. p. (TTS, aa 

ti Where It la intereatina to note the expreaaion "a^adba dtallan;*’ of. ool. MIT a. v. “ataaoa.” 
bn t aea alao BOB a. t. *'b*rMb A” 

» rakot. n., 661. 
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• ^ ^lo . liCilij l&Ai^ ^ 

. ,MUte ^2|;i |JkJ gpZdJo I 6. ’^1-^4] + ^oeiL*|AVi 9U}6o 

1 . S^ni^ (Xkl^ + '^o • I 8 . ^Pffl*nfc>n«rve] ‘o o] | 9. oylet*] 4 , 

♦ )en^ tVi\*> • e^)e ; ■ » a-^V.0. j 

-f m I 10 . 4 . ,^i\l|o <« 0 i&s) eon laafi 

* ai£> ^nJy.9^ j ^ > 9 ^ ^ [ 

11 . 4- '*i-i.it }^7 ^!o I 12. Up to 1 . 15 omitted. | 19/20. 

J^yonac i-toaJ .. l ^ SV e.1> | 20. 'aeo vid. viriiint to 10,6. | j 21. 

I Mi^»« I I 22. ] 2 kX^e lioA- 

4. 1. T|4a I 2. U-^>e] M-^o 6-ta*sj | 3, aus^ | 5, ^e J 6. 

«n 114^] + tf-to I 7 . 1 ^ 1 ^ j 8 . U^A] + Ui : t-U4 

. ^ I M] 1^4 I 8/9. U4] M?] U^4? I 9. W> I Ur-H ^1 Uei "] 

Pi^t} A! ^I -n I 11 . pkiP] 4 « sAiilo I lp4* Ij4c I 13. 

\ili^ io^ Pw I oz 1^ ^ I 15. 1^ 

If-ps I 16. io^ H T®1 If- I n.^!^7 I la Vfriej> I |VoZ] 4 .-.iiLi,| 

. >c^ ten p •. aua Jn ; o 2 , ^ | 19 / 20 . From —iA-fcl to 

omitted. | 21. H*' | From >^1 to > 0 ^ 8,21. omitted. 

8 . 22. «"?] an I From to 9,6 omitted. 

9. 7. I 8. I^"^l] 4 ^ * la t laca-i pno I 

t—i U\ ^] 4 J^, Ix^icA ^te p.an | 9 . ^4o | ^.^P] 4 

“i^4® I n] v©n^-» ..AS pM&A 9 . fLV(*ar4^t? \ ^ aJn 
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^ 0 J 91 * ne|.a^) )&Aei Sa * o^oo 

. ]AAs^ \A ^>e (ftc) U‘^1 Ia^oa | From to 

U«4- 1.13, omitted. | 13. '-^^> | 14. y >^ ?a *i V » "Sa wp4e ^ « i - lA 

).s*aa « . )iS}as a£^^]o . 2u}Jp^ ^io | 

15. ^ I ^1] ^^1 I 16. UsAAfi) I > 0 ^] + | ^oaA | 

^ I 17. I iSSnft*. . 'V^o.aAe >e^ | 20/21. '^) 

)A^^sj « 'Vjo^ l^toAa e) . ^ . I&AiA AfiOpSi <^| | 22 . | 

<^ 0 * 1 ;] + I 23. M?] but the word is underlined. | 

10 . 1. J®fio> I 2. ,JA0 .e" "> I 3. Ml f-l® I •r-l> I 4 I 

6 . ®) I A^j + -in . si_^ A«]> ti~A®? ^ ^ Ml '^® 

* J I «-]« Uoi ^ t A«il^|0 . -^Ql.*. \ I 8. 

l.i.a^’fl] Mr^i I 10. >a“?] + I 11. I-OjJa] + .(-i.91 Vi ^ajs) 

jpftlijj] I Linos 12 to 18 omitted. ] 20. | 

follows after 'W* p. 11,7. | 20/21. ?°- '»r^J M-^ . 

A^el I 22. l.s 'a o n 

11. 3. + lAl-yiej [ 5 . ♦ ^ ‘ ^ ‘» 7 ®] 'Ws I a 

'«o follows after 11,1 | | 11. .^*1=4^0] + li-oo^ a-oa \SL^ [ 

From to a] i -1 liaio* M>^ v )?a£ie Mor-^^ | 12 . 1 ?®^^ | 13 . 

yAA) I MopS? I >n«V' I ya ^ S I 14 . ]i^> I 1^® l^i)®] V.®® 
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P ^ I ^ Mn] |V I 15. I* ^jnS w»]e | 

]m^Po I 16. | S * r|S I 17. |j> | i* \o ] n^lSn i lf| ^ooi-iJAiaPo 

^ || iS-^\n ) /n y mSo . . ^ }Jai^ ; 

t»* *. I - ^ . f)|o l^oJo 

]^) ^ i4.BS ^ . in tn i\ V jl^Ssn p V^ •. l^e ^ % >c^ 

Ua^O t IjUA] p9 iio^ » )^&l0 A .[ ^ .h ^ •, 

nSnSaS? e) |ft \_Wi -y : ^ - 

• s] fttnSfi> »a\<« \ IIa^c . [ ■^ .*•«> y ijie^iiA \ 

. Ue^^* lUi-fcie ( 19. %0>.ns ^i?> j 21. ( ■4ic|> 

I IjbJ^o P pai^e Pn^ . *^1 ^r''* ^ 

' V 

t ^ti Qj9l ^ ^OSLtSbJS 

12 . -f e.h£A^ 1 ^ jJLnA IjbJ^o « i'.'ra». | 3 . 

Ui—*^] UiJ5qj Vj»a I 6. VoJio;] + . tjo-jj ' 4^ I 6. 4^] + Ui? Ufl-a | 

I a ii>^^> I 10 : -j»4—?] + I 11. 01 ^ £l^» I 12. 

i»a^ I la -«> I 14. + \U^ 

15. V-»-J> I la li-«1] (JajSI fl Pia^ [ 16. + ia i \a n n y ^ 

. i1jq.^o I 17. ^ I 18. + ^4 ol [ 20. N>1-^] + 

oi ♦ Va ^o ^ \ g| , V^* ^ i " ^ 

<*-.0* P-f—ie -^io ♦ I 21. I 23. 


r^> 1 Prom )r»®? to « 13,1, omitted. 
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18. 3/4. M |a-.^no j 6. > • | 6. \ 

Y. ^)> I 10. ia-r-I> I H. M I '^] + 

Vk ol [ 12. From M? to 1.13, omitted, | 14 + M^o Njlj | 

14. iwy 1 16. I ^®J|] T-Jl I \^T^1 I 17. loffl 

<«oi e) . et • ^ |.AAJ] ^ 

. tr^ ^A{ .^1) I 18 to 23 omitted. | 

14. 10. ^ • n • 1" i«*t V- I 11 . r^i > 0 ^® | Mj-a-o] + lifl-^4.*? 
I 13/14 9 ^^ to If^l omitted. | 14. t-1 j j | 15. ^ 

I 16 , 4 . ^ UV®® * 1 -^^VV )en a.^e 

gi_^ e®3t ^«i>do * ~i"’'T 0901 ^>>0 * jooi 001 >« 0 i 

♦ )>4.sl i^OlOA |> I 16. i^? U®V® I 17. ‘l^eM ^ . <S . I 01 I 

n I 19 4 . |--^« I r*^] “i* ®® 9 te 4 eon ai »1 .Vi n 0 i.^!)^a«e 

♦ ^90i^^ I 20 .Tr^ 52 «e?] 4 . ♦ >opio Vi. Vk^irfo I 01 ^] 4 . 

4 01 .Se > 0^0 V 2 k I From ^ to l^>^i omitted | 

15. II omitted | 14. ^?1 folloura after 1®-“®-^*'^ 1.17 | j 15. 

^ ^jl ^o4o> I 16. <9»^] 4- Uio^? |o" •«-« t-J 

.^1 . >> * l ^ ** ® ** ®1 e) Mp? 

. ]&Al ^^7 fd)> '*91 I «i®l follovs after 1.19. | )^1] + 

• \ 

, |- -«- ft (’^Aas I epel 7 <*n | 17. 4* t-^ll® > «* *^ *?? ^ >*01 .^_^] 

. r^ll® • '*-®i^ r^l!® • I !• 18» omitted. | 
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19. IfiOie] + ^ S n ? -01 ^ [ IjiJffj )y-> I li-j] + Joi 

I L »}. j From 1.20 to p. 16,6 

omitted. 

16. a xa-i-aJi T®*f> I I 13. ^ • "> I 13. + 

> tV^*^ ^ ^ I 14. \omZ I 16. | 

la iia^ l i — n . ^ I 19. iioio U}^ I 21. I nS' i nN ] + . ^ooi^a^ab^o | 23. 

1 

IJ. 1. From 1^- *«■ to 1.5, omitted. ) 6. >Ofiac?> j 7. ^oai« \s] 

+ >0| — v> I mo I * » y-» ]ft—J then u in 1. 2 up to 

L 3. I 7. V-^? I a M I 10. su.-Li:u] + . sij Va. ^ 

/ ^ ^ * 9 

. U?1 Mh? I 11- r®, and then t-1® • ^ 

, l^aJ 2 ^ 't Vi i. n . ^n c '« n\ >&«•; I From to 1.12, omitted. | 
12. . 91 . lA.aA.»> , but see to 18,2 | 13. ■ ft **"* ! i^>, and then 

which is crossed out, and then in a different hand is written 
. 1«4— e) 1.^0^ [ 16. + ?<t-o [ I 

16/17. U-r- Uiflo] M U-»^« ^ I 17. ly-? A | 19. 

7 ^ I 22. oiJu^^flo] )] oi^aaso | 

18. 2. from ^1 to ®9i wanting | a ^ | 4. '<9i] + 22^mo 
{Is ,.^.01 \ . oi ^Ld^o ^tks^e —j 2 A.fi^o 
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tli> £j] fS \ | 2 lM^^ke . |&i ^«i«\ 

e) % ]A^ o) ^ Vlloo ^^n^»S 

. }i 4 i^ P o) . )Jei^ e| •. at mS^ 

Q, * jfitViS hM I**inM ■ then follows: • *. 

ii5u . rtLLi ■ &Aoi^ '•*01 

."«■ t" .1* ... 

(.aje |a .^1 b^Ja^ |Aij ^<J a *» • a*t.A»le aJLs^ <*01 

^^1; l&..*^»iiki 1^^ . Pa^ \ f^f»n\ U^]e . >al**&A0 )-i.^n paf-n\ la^e . ^A a> 

liai-l f£> I 7 . iJjiwB] ^ om e) | ^a;] Va^ 1 | 9 . |Aoi? ^1 

pjSnmS] U^41 °t fiaal'x | la )A* l'.n ? '^ ] + . i ‘^ * wV> ^ 

: n I 13. » ■■ 6 -^ I 17. The gloss on \r*r^ is w&nting. 

This section commences with the gloss on 19,9; then follows that on 

18,19, while that on ■ 18,7 follows after 19,1. | 18. 

^s \jt^ I . ^* ^ ‘ 1 l^ j f. S * 

lA*-.] 1^ I 21. Pj] PI? I 22. -«i] + -a*i^ \aI l ieSn . ^ » I 

23. PV^l • .iSiNnj ^ 1 ] -p *lo ^ ~a 1 ^ ■ I 

19. 1. I-^w*^? ( from .. ■ \ « to 1. 9. omitted | 10. ^ * ^ *?] + 

^ookJi^ * oilsiL^ V*.^ ^ookl^aA ^ • I—a«i? \siZeZ 

.^A^o -aA*? <^1 . ^^ialfiASn lUatf | 14. Xa-t-OlA | )A a .. ^ o] + 

. ^aala Ui^ leeiZ P ^^ * nV >?? VAj >*01 j 14/16. lAieaao.ei , | 
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15 . tJaiLi ^ ]p) ^eenJ ^paJ 'Jk£? ^ t^*) • U«p . Uop 

0 I&.A 13 . w\nS s«n 9 ii.AiA 

pM- . )y^ e| |&X<^ ..,* •*> *1 . 9 lf>.Al*> Mffl -/ 

»—I ♦ |U ■ -«—o] . tfci«in\ fc*r>'> . •“ ^ 

^ ^ ~ ■«- li^ik <^e ♦ t^diiielo t| n S ,flfi\ \OOaiJ; * Qr>» 

, ■ > >i-<^ P . SI . 1^3} {) jeeAkie | from to 1.22 omitted- | 22. 

1^ j U>^] + ^ I 23. from ).a^ to 20,1 omitted. 

20. 1. 4Ala j first gloss in this section j 2. 1>^] + »^e aaIaj -^si -r^j 
. losi T 7 ^; r-3 01 ^: 0 ^ I 2/3. on . si] * liV | ly ■ ! > ^.^ i S ■] 

. I ->■ ]) '..ijjsi ^ . ^ooi^ | 3. 

for this line MS. has (cf. 19,15) IW-^ J? -=> '#—■1 ■ T h * n aZ e) f * >i. " > 

,*n e) ) 4 ^? e) . lap • l^ps e) 1* ^ * 0 e) (^o^paa 

. p I "y « .rtSio ♦ ]?ll>^SSy P J I 5- Nfta>llS | 

j 6. Uai^?!?] + r « Nw . laiioo | 7. ^n ^ nS/ ] ^ 24 a1^o 

« ]L»ll^L )p^ I 8. 4^] '4^ I 10. + ^oM ^ 

n . Npsl^a^ iftiMjaS )e^ e) . l?u.p\ U^ ^1—^ 

- / - if ^ • /- * 

. “‘***--^ ..■vx..«u.S. ^ < n n *7 ^sil.^ t—4? 

. .^V o^) ,401 . le;^ n 4 \k A^ \ [ 12, | 13. 1-^] + 

4oSt 11 - - ■ oQ./nn) ,401 ^ . esi ^ | l) Sfi {iaJ 

114. nr-lklj.] + -. ^iss-M ^ I + ,o0fc-M I * N ] v * > a \ 
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^ I '16. ( 6 ^* I 18. from to ^*r ^7 Ifi—Sof 

] 6 M)re} \ a . o| | 19/20. from to r* 

lOdA . <.a^ 63] Vs^ I 20/21. ^*-0 | 21. 

i^i.; .^> I 22 . I I I 23. 4 . 

IftSsSn o ■«ft\ OitnV . ]pK^ t «lfi «iT> 

|K<«.j.S.^ ^*09Lrt9 IaaJ; |/nS»SViSc I * 

. ltA'fl1*iSo ^2 >b *aJP t 

21 , 1 . OIAAAA { 3. No-t-OTk I 4. i-^]e I 6 . from 

to Va »7 1 . 9 . omitted | 10. ^ | H. ^ 10 ]+. 

VAaJ 6 i 2 «e . lAaAOAl j fV); )n^ yfiaSo) . eoi 

^ pi j -> • p'^*^7 ■ i^syp 4-) p^a« | 13. 

4 . ^01 .^] . poi^ ) ^ ^ psi en ),^09i y^aanei&Aco ^fi.a»n 2 k.^o 
« 1-^1 40 )^.Zo ,u*n^/o * PLm; plS ^i PM psoi 6 ^; 

e) • ^ ^^jl- ^OAWit^o ).aAoidii^ • Ufc\.^f> ,.*nagl^JlO ^0 

P 4 )al^ i^aS^P |• ^*01 ^| • ^• rfc itA V |^|iS6A |£t^Y 

, . . . ^ • • 

. ^ ^e 6 Mka«(n&.^ P^h^ * P^ M ^qaaoi^ | 13/14. 

From j-epfi to -r^r® omitted. | 14. | 17. | la PSoaso] + 

X;o^ Pse|,s NJh I 20. pM.*] -f- • P 7 '««o | 20. From 

4 *»v> to 1.23, omitted. 


*3 
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22 . 1 , Prom to 1. 2, omitted. | 3. ^ > | 4. -09»] + j 5 . 

[ 6 . From ' to 1. 8 , omitted. | 9, (JjCc onf [ io_ 

*^] I 11, I + U\ Mffl—o? V_s e) | 12. 

I 12 / 13 . v|o I la )r-=>^ l^] ^ I | 

20 . ei/flltS*SnS | 21 . | 23. P? 

28. 4. »C)oiH^J + Pi^P 1 I 5. Prom to UI L 7, omitted, 

in place of which the gloss over is repeated. | 7. ^ | 9 , 

I 12/13. From -f-l to omitted. | 13. * 1 ^? -« ^1® 

^©ausl ija*J I 14 . + e] flijjac | 17. liai, ^ | ig 

I 19. P I 20. | 21. | ^£LAtA?] + 

0 } . ®? • UanSSf) o) . ...A) 1^1 --w ^e.Ze 

. o«> ^ Vs Vfc ol . Uois I 22. P > 1 U >a *»6 j 23. + •. oiflLSfo 

24. 1. ®? i ^^ViS j sn] 4 . o | 2. + «^ + Voy« ^ 

^ ' ■ ■»! i ' ■ n y ( 2/3. From to 

fhx^ omitted. | 4. ■■■ "'t .a J ] 4 . .-^oi Vsix <.au 0 t^e | 5 . ]^)^] + 

. .^1 •. Ion N*\ii Vi^A&f >e^ | I 

lA^pSe I 7. )£«^] + llT i fc^ o \ ^^.4 Vid^ P) >e^ \ wSe^: 
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. I 8, twioe. | 9. | From a*^ft^** bo 

1.12, omittod. I 12. Umieo^j 14^ | u. )aai^o | u, From ’f-l to Vij 

1.16, omittod. | 17. 1^^] + • \ m \ ^ol^ic * a^.AA 

. >oeA^a^? I « N d ^ f-1 . >a^ ^ ^ oJci | 17. + \imV | 18. 

I 19. I 20. (J^—II v^ffl ,-ii^ I ^oM] + ■• )r-r-^ 

. ^oai*->|n\ || «b‘V ^qi\<i^ v | 21. 

^ there then follows • t y -«r ^ otA; <«n j Prom t-l to 

■ n; n\ 26,1, omitted. | 

26. 5. j 6. *6 *!<•>] ^ a&^ eoi % I | 8, t^e.Ae 

I 10. ]p^ I 11. U^] + }uj.^0 UaIb Mi^Uoo I II. I 

j 3 ^ \ - 6 .^ tJl I 10 . VeLn^ | 17 . Siimte | 20 . 

atAoia^ I 23. V|SVi\? \ % Mr^P 

.mQ '. i'irniftN \ySViSy <.*31 .^ •. ei^ 091 I 

2 G. 1 . I 1 ■ 'o . ^ I 2 . I I-^I ttf ^ViiS I 4 . 01 ^^] 4 , 

>O|-i 0 j 9. 0091 >. j 12. ^-io I Ur-1] + U»1? ^ .^t 

. *^£JMe | 15 . From to ^4 29,9, omitted. 1 

29. 10. I 12. \ /ftV»tflWV>o | 13. | ■'« "i| 

16. ^jiolo > I 21. > 1 22. Ur-U» [ 

/ • 

^.Ao.^ UL*.^q^ I 23. • U Uk^ ^ 
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80. Prom 1.1, to 1- 2, omitted. | 3. (—a_=i6ie | 4. 

T -'I ~ ^ **] + ■ ]ol ^ ^or&^Vi 2.^ ^ 

V^o tUi 1.^^1 <^7 « a ♦ 


1.^^ \i % I ^ > j ya- ^r*^J + 

eZ I 6 . I ''^7 I 7. I 7. i£-aen | )&.e 2 .« o)] 


li^ I 7/8. '^o I a I a/9. M I^ ^> 1 9. ««"> I 


13. From ^"o to 1.14, omitted. | 14. ^ ^ I la 

^A_a ^ | 19. I—>-31 V>> | | 22. 


I 23. e*^] 1 

81. 5. j 6 . + j-® 

« 

. |b^i o&ik fiJ) ,^LMb^ AJlii^ lie* . ^1 ^ tJ] sfSt-^ 

. )tU|^) M Veie U\ ]^> U®e • ^M.t.a£iie; 1^1.^ 

. U&—* l^i-^o )J)i)e . jliSo . If ip? XM^ie 

. ^Sil -i ^ o^ ^A_e ^ ^^ « nSn . l ^ft . ^Sn o | Prom 

to j_s 1.7, omitted. | 7. | U^VftSsn ^ | a + 

l.Za^i^o ft 4v>ft\Vo I t^iVftSSfl*;> j I 9. ^1] .f. lJU.nA al..! 

001 * n * iL^} PI . ^ioik 1 -ik-i^ P f* ■ jSV'SnS . fioli U^ jO ^ ViV i 

♦ U|«f ^ ^ ^ .^ 01 .^) ft^el . %aJ) X^ate e 

«A^ M ^-^7 * * X?aAie \ n\^ Uaie % }ioy \^ ^eZe 
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^ I ^ • po> %AeZe . p*^] 

nb^ . ,^:L2dlo |NViV>? ^ 

• • • ♦» • ^ 

^ Pifrfi*] j/Aa^ac 

.Maj M > I 10. I lflA6. fi—Jl.>a*io] So-Aa^ 

iJ) I 16. Pr^aja^] +^ 001 ^ ^ .a Wi o >ayiD | IAJA)]] + U) Njaie | 

19 . oili. > I > I 20. i—^-i!>‘] + li-^»® ^ I 22. | 23. From 

^ . fc A i^so to 32,2, omitted. 

82 . 3. MJ-i«P«« I 4. tUl^o j g. l^oso I 9 . ol] Vi^ j 10 . 
iokX^ I 12 . '^H=] + PM® I ■» ^ ® I 15. po*a-ie?J + . >OfAa^ >op-^ 

. Ip!^ t^>^l ^?a^ • l®<^ paiiM» . ) 0 |.^ paAee | From 

1 ^ to ?a-^ 1.19, omitted. | 20. UU^] + ^ ^ 

^aJ] .^k] » »« Las l.^Z Pi^) OA ♦ OA l^s P^f^ * Pi 

% A . ^oM >eet.:^ IaXo . ^ ^ A . ^eM >eet^ ^ liA4J . pap 





OOBBEOTIONS TO THE TEXT OF THE BLACK OBELISK OF 

SHALMANESEB 11. 

Bt Moerzs Jabtbow. Je.^ Ph. D.. 

UnlTuatty of PiuiiuylTulM, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The historical InscriptiODB that have been fonnd of Shalmaneser U., or 
more properly Snlmansiarid,! may be divided, for ttie sake of convenience, like 
thoee of Tiglathpileser H., Esarhaddon, Sargon, and others of the Assyrian 
kings,3 into tvro classes, (1) annals proper, and (2) “ glorification ” inscriptions 
(*‘PrunkinschiiftenTo the first class belong (a) the so-called black obelisk 
found at Eonjnndachik, (b) the two inscriptions on the two bulls from the cen¬ 
tral palace of Eonjundscbik, and (c) tbe fragment of which we have only the 
squeeze made by George Smith.* To the second, (a) the monolith of Kurkh, (b) 
the inscriptlonB on the bronze gates of Balawat, (o) tbe inscription on the ped¬ 
estal of the statue found at Sileb-sbergat, to which we might add as a subdivis¬ 
ion of the second class, tbe shorter inscriptions on bricks.^ 

Of these inscriptions, the first rank must be accorded to the black obelisk, 
and for the reason that it covers a greater period of Shalmaneser's reign than 
any other. Whereas the bull inscriptloiiB mention nothing later than the 18th 
year, the monolith closes with the 6th year, and the Balawat breaks off with the 
9th year, the obelisk summarizes tbe events to the end of the Slst year, bringing 
ns to within three years of tbe king’s death. 

It is clear, then, that for a study of the reign of Shalmaneser II. the black 
obelisk must form the starting-point, and that, in direct connection with it, the 
other Inscriptions may best be studied, grouping themselves around it as so many 
additional fragmentary manuscripts would around tbe more complete one which 
we hit upon for a fundamental text. In view of this it is of even more than 
ordinary importance to have a text of this Inscription that may be correct in 

I Ob the Duae tboosb not ot this particular SbalfflaoeMr. M* Bobrsder, Zetta. ftier KeUt^ 
n., pp. 117-SM. 

* For ttalB dlTlslOB, which It must be boroe In miod Is only drawn for the sake of eonven- 
ieace, aod has refereooe more to the manner aad the order In which oTents are told, and not to 
the oootenta ot tbe Inacrlptlou, see Sobrader, Zvr KrUiOf der Aisehrqten TtpiothpOsser'i, n., ete., 
p.lSsqi|. 

* PobUsbed m E., 6, No. S. Smith, A»$i/r. iXseov., p. 7S, speaks of dupUoates of Bbalman* 
eeer Inscrtptloiu that he dlsoovered at Ntmroud, but does not My of what InsorlptlottB. 
Those mentioned by him on p. Sfif would belons to the second olssa. 

«Two suoh bricks hare been published by Leyard (MscripHone. pL 17 B and 78 B). Smith, 
Attf/r. OiMce., p. n. mentjona otbars that be came across. For the tnsaripUona of Shalmaneser 
n., la general, ooosult Besotd, Bahv(.-Aa«)ir. LUerabur, pp. 18-7S, 
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every parttcular; but whether for the roftson that too much of our interest In the 
handsome monument has been absorbed by the interesting illustrations on It, or 
for some other reason, the text of the monument has not received that attention 
which it deserves. There has been no edition of it since lisyard’s publication^ in 
18dl, and it is not surprising to find that Mr. Layard should, at that early date, 
have mistaken quite a number of signs, despite the geueral oleamess of the char¬ 
acters, and that in addition, a goodly number of other errors should have crept 
into the work. It must bo remembered that when Mr. Layard copied the text, 
it had not yet been translated, and that many distinctions between characters 
which are to-day qoite etementary, were at that time unknown to the eminent 
pioneers in the laborious study. Those who have since then studied the inscrip¬ 
tion, like Oppert,* Menant,? Sayce,^ and Schrader,^ corrected some of the errors in 
Liayaid’s text, but by no means all. 

Becentiy a transliteration and translation has been published by the inde- 
tetigable and brilliant young scholar, Dr. Hugo Winckler but while bis traos- 
latiou marks In general a decided advance upon that of his predecessors, the same 
praise cannot be accorded to bis text. In the preface to the Keilinachriftlidu 
Biblioihek, it Is stated that new collations with the originals were made when 
found neceesaiy and when possible. If Dr. Winckler consulted the original 
monument in the British Museum, it does not appear that he did so with the 
necessary care, for bis transliteration contains a large number of inaccuracies. 
Willie be has removed many of Layard’s errors, he has allowed almost an equal 
number to remain, among these some that had already been noted by his prede¬ 
cessors, and what is particularly to be regretted, he has added new ones of his 
own. True, in most cases, these errors are slight, and yet there is no reason why 
they should have been oommitted by a person of the excellent scholarship of 
Dr. Winckler. No doubt it was only undue baste iu preparing his work that 
led him to overlook the pointa to which in the following pages I call attention. 

Under these oircumstances, however, it did not seem to me a superfluous task, 
as a preliminary to a comparative study of Shalmaneser's inscriptions, to make 
a renewed careful investigation of the text of the obelisk. I liave used for this 

• iDSorlpdozu in tbe ouneiform oharutar, pi. BT-SS. 

< SttpedUion «n HetopoL, L, 841; alio Hiil/iirt dM Bmp. tU Chald. onS d'Anfj/rl*. I Seelre to 
add tliat to my rarrat Oppert'a traoalaUoa la laaooeiiible to me, so tbat I oould not make use of 
it In my study of the text. 

^ AnnaUf des BMid‘A$tvrtt, pp. VT-lOfi. 

• ReainU of the Post, VoL V., pp. ST-42, Rawllneon's tenMUve translatlOD made In 1B60, though 
remarkable at tbe time, it naturally of little use to-day. 

• lo bis KefllrueAri/tm und OueM6Mf(ir$eH\tnQ, Schraderlneldentalty translates a oonslderable 
portion of tbe inscription and adds hit commonts upon It, as follows: 

Line flO =: pas« Zn. UneaBS, 93 ■ pavo US- Lines IDS. lOS s paffo A 

90.91* “ 27S. “ 9T-99- “ •• liE-Ul * •• 09 t<)q. 

*' “ 131 sqq. “ 1SB.IT4 * “ 104 sqq. “ 175-190* 197 sqq. 

See also pp. 6.90.139, UVl. 102, 109.170. Ss». »0.828. 

t* Vot. 1.. pp. 128-160: 
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purpose an excellent cast in the possession of the University of Fennsylyania, the 
photographs published by the British Museum, and lastly the parallels in the 
other inscriptions of this king wherever such existed. In this way, 1 have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining what may be called a perfect text, In all but a few places. 
My oorrectiODB to Layard’s text aim to be complete, and in view of the fact that 
Winckler’B transliteration will probably be much consulted in the future by 
scbolaiB, 1 have thought it both useful and proper to indicate at the same time 
wherein he baa deviated from these readings of the original, and I have also 
referred to some renderings of his with which I do not agree. 

In a succeeding number of Hbbraica, I hope to add a commentary to such 
portions of the text as require it, explaining so far as I may he able the still 
doubtful words and passages. In this number I am concerned almost exclusively 
with textual criticism. After finishing with the commentary, 1 intend to give 
the results of a comparative study of the Shalmaneser inscriptions, with a view 
chiefly of determining in bow far the data furnished by them agree among them¬ 
selves and to what extent they may be regarded as trustworthy. 

I have not thought it necessary to give a complete traDsllteration, which, after 
Winckler's recent publication, would only he useful in connection with a new 
edition of the text Itself, and I content myself with simply noting line for line the 
corrections to be made to Layard's edition. 

Line 5.—The gap at the beginning of the line is not satisfactorily filled out 
by the insertion merely of the determinative for deity and the two horizontal 
wedges which complete the sign £. There is certainly room for two signs in 
addition, a fact which is not indicated in Layard’s text, and appears to have been 
overlooked by Winckler also. Lyon’s^ conjecture of kala-ma is not only justi¬ 
fied by the measurements, but is in every way acceptable. The third and fourth 
signs from the end are of course one, viz. ii m. 

6 . ~-Supply UuSin the beginning. See Tigl. PU. I. col. i. 6, where precisely 

the same epithets are applied to the moon-god. 

7. —There can of course be no doubt that the dei^ at the beginning of this 
line is Bamman, as Sayce, Menant, and Lyon already have it. Sargon cyl. 67, 
Ramman is called mu-rlm ^egalli. 

9.—The title abkallu ilanl is given to Aiur, Bel, Kebo, and Adar (ef. 
DelitzBch, Assyr. Die., s. v., for references), as well as to Marduk. ASar, Bel, 
and Adar being already mentioned elsewhere, and Nebo being here represented 
by Ku8 kaas the title given to the latter, naii jjatti elliti, clearly shows, 
there can be no doubt, apart from other considerations, that we must supply 
Marduk. The vertical wedge still to be seen adds positiveness to what was 
already certain. Why Winckler should have heaitated to supply the name of the 


i> A«vr. iraRuai, p. T, 8. 

For ttM oonTiuton of the tiro see Sayee, JMbert Leeturea, pp. 118,119. 
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missing deity in tbis line, and also tiie one in line 7, while not hesitating In the 

of Ee and Sin, is not clear. The expression Bel te-re*e-ti will be treated 
in the commentary. See K. 2664, (Strassm., A. V., Ko. 8868, ZA. 69) where 
Marduk is spoken of as multelir terit A-num. The sign in Layard at the 
end of the line must be divided. The first part la kar and the traces of rad 
after it are distinct. 

11. —Bead [git]'ma>la. There is not as mueta room at the beginning as 
I^Lyard represents. 

12 . —The second and third signs are of course to be joined to one. 

18.—At the beginning read rabuti. 

14.—Supply ilani at the beginning. 

16.—There is room for the male determinative at the beginning, bat for 
nothing more. 

16.—Read nab instead of ab. 

24.—Insert ina before **dniribe. Salm. Mon. in the parallel passage, ool. 
1 .16, also has ina. Omitted by Winckler. 

28. —Read a«lll. Winckler's translation missee tlie point. See Thiele, 
Q€$ch.yp. 168,11. 2,8. 

29. —Insert Sad-e after ana, again overlooked by Winckler, who follows 
Layard. Would it not be preferable to take the determinative after ana Sade 
for mat, and not as Delllzsch (Par., p. 108) does, and also Lyon, for gad, 
Haman being then the name given to the district as well as to the mountain ? 
The same remark would of course apply to the parraliel passage, Salm. Mon. l 60, 
also n. 10, and some other places. Cf. Thiele (&«««&., p. 248), who speaks of 
the country” of Hammau. 

80.—Join signs 9 and 10. 

62.—Read sa instead of ir. 

84.—Winckler omits the determinative for city before birtu. 

86 .—The stone has here and line 166 the sign UT, but line'118 ZAB. It 
is not absolutely necessary to suppose a clerical error in the two former passages, 
since both signs, by virtue of their descent from a common original picture (see 
Houghton, T8BA. vi. p. 469; Hilprecht, Frdbrief, p. vU; Amiaud & Mechineau, 
7h62sau Con^ri, etc., No. 218) may have the value lab, which is required here. 
Still, in view of the fact that elsewhere In the inscriptions of Shalmaneser we 
find invariably the latter sign (Mon. II. 21,49,68; Bull Lay. 46,2), it is more than 
probable that the scribe 'intended the same sign throughout. In no case, bow* 
ever, is there any warrant for Winckler’s reading ip*par>gid, no such sign as 
lid appearing on the original. 

86 . —Bead sa instead of ir. 

87. —The fifth sign has a rather peculiar shape; but there is no doubt of its 
being ni. It looks as though the scribe bad started to write a false sign, 
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poedbl; iar, and then changed it rather clomsily. Read indaiir (not inta- 
Sir, as Winckler does}, in accordance with Delitzscb, Assyr. Gram., 9 pp. 43-49. 

86 .—Winckler omits the determinative for city at the beginning of the line. 
There does not appear to be anything missing at the end of the line. 

89.—Bead sa instead of ir. The ni, as Winckler correctly surmises, can 
only be an error of the copyist, who mistook the signs LU ME § for Sarrani. 
Menant, AnnaUty p. 96, has already noticed the mistake; but Sayoe,BP.,T. p.81, 
overlooks it, and renders erroneously '‘kings.” 

40. —There is a space on the stone after pi-it; but there is nothing wanting. 

41. —Winckler has overlooked that there is room at the end of the line for 
another sign, and it is certain that we must read ta-ia-ar-ti*ia, as we ftnH 
constantly in this and the other inscriptions of Shalmaneser. Cf. 11. 180, 140, etc. 

46.—Bead si for gi. At the end of the line supply Su-[ub-mi], in 
accordance with the parallel passage, Mon. n. 45,46. So already Schrader, KQF.y 
p. 143, note, suggests. Winckler, followlog apparently Lay. 12, 19, reads Su- 
u b • n i; hut the preference I think must be given to the Monolith, where Su^mi 
oocnrs no less than three Umes. I am inclined to suspect some error in the text 
of the hull inscription. The ni may easily have been superinduced by the 
re-occurrence of the character in the proper name immediately preceding. If the 
latter is also to be read Su^-ni, which K should also like to question, pending a 
re-e xa mi n ation of the stone, it is almost certain that the two places cannot be 
identical, since no rational explanation can be given why a scribe should write 
tile same name in two entirely different ways in the very same line. If therefore 
we settle upon Su^ni for the first name, the second is, without much question, 
Su-nb*mi. That there should be two distinct countries, or rather provinces, 
yet differing so slightly in name as Sufemi and Subni, o*od not arouse any sus¬ 
picion. Compare Fartakka and Fartukka, two cities of Media mentioned side by 
Bide in Bsarbaddon Cyl. A, iv. 19,20, and C, iv. 4 {according to Harper’s text, 
Hsbbaica, rv. p. 22 ). 

44. — The third and fourth signs from the end must be brought closer 
together. Notice the variants bu-nb and b^'bu, Balawat ii. 8. See also 
Mon. I. 20, etc.; Ob. 161,162. 

45. —The curious blander of the scribe in this line, in writing Dftnaiar, 
whereas the eponymforthe year was ASurbflnufiur, was first pointed ont by 
George Smith, Eponym Canon, p. 192. See also Schrader, KQF,, pp. 45,823 seq. 
It is to be noted that this is the only mention of an eponym in the obelisk, and 
the question suggests itself whether it was not the intention of the scribe to 
single out the eponym of D&naSur for special mention, with the view of adding 
to the glory of Sbalmaneaer’s favorite general, who is spoken of so frequently in 
the Inscription (11. 141, 149, 159, 176). His blunder would then consist, not in 
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writing DtoaSor, as Smith, Schrader, and Winokler assume, but in putting him 
in the wrong place, in the fourth pali instead of in the sixth. Under this sup* 
position the exceptional mention of an eponym, whereas all the other events are 
dated by the years of the king’s reign, would find a natural explanation, and one 
that throws an interesting light upon the commanding position held by D&nafiur. 

46. —At the end of the line read §i-tam*[rat]. The traces of rat are 
distinctly to be seen; but even if that were not the case, the two parallel passages 
Mon. n. 69,70, §i*i-ta*am'rat, and Bal. m. 8, §i-ta-sm*rat, place the 
reading beyond any donbt. Winckler’s reading here, li-tam*gi, can only be 
accounted for on the ground of undue haste. He takes the word for a common 
noun, and naturally can find no translation for it, overlooking the fact that, in 
the Monolith Inscription, the word is preceded in both places by the determin¬ 
ative Sad. and in the Balawat inscription, indeed, by the determinative for the 
city. The latter is probably a clerical error for find but this only m^es the 
fact that Sitarorat Is the name of a mountain peak all the more certain. Neither 
Menant nor Sayce appear to have recognised this. Winckler has carelessly 
omitted abal Adini in this line. 

47. —Insert gad after uban, which is to be seen veiy clearly on the stone. 
Winckler’s brackets around the word are therefore superfluous. At the eud of 
the line complete u-[ba-an]. The na in Layard is erroneous. Cf.1.117. 

49.—The last sign on this line is, of oouise, ki. 

62.—Winckler has acddentally omitted a-na lad after ina V pale-ia. 

58.—The third sign is t e not 1 a. There is considerable variation on the 
obelisk in the formation of slanting and horizontal wedges, and It Is at times only 
possible to decide from the context whether we have the sign te or la, gil or 
ud, and so with some others. 

69.—Supply kali at the banning. 

60. —S & r at the beginning. There is only room for such a sign as N13, not 
for any longer ideogram. 

61. —At end of line mil for ta. 

68.—Supply [a}-na at beginning. Bead bel-la at end of line. 

64.—There is nothing wantiog at the beginning of the line. Separate the 6th 
and 7th signs. 

66.—Nor is anything missing at the beginning of this line. 

66. —Correct Winckler’s reading (tabu to pabe. 

67. —Read nap}i-ln] in aooordance with the parallel passage.Layard, 46,9. 
Any further doubt as to the correctness of this reading is removed by the 
passage in the Asura. inscription I B. 24, ool. iii. 66, where this same chief of 
TilabD& is spoken of. The sign nl is quite cleaily to be distinguished, but 


» See, however, ]>el.. Par., p. SM. 
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of bi 011 I 7 one horizonta] wedge remaioa. Menant and Sayce bare already filled 
out the gap cpTiectly. At the end of the line read a -[I i k] in accordance with the 
faint traces and the parallels. Bull, Lajard, 46,9, and 14, 20. 

66 .—Bead a>iar and separate the a from the preceding character. 

71. —Supply kat at end of line. 

72. —Bead l(ir-bi-ia. 

72.—The wedges of the sign k a r are rather more slanting than they appear 
in Layard. 

74.—Bead aa for Ir and correct la into te. 

76.—Layard fails to indicate that there la a small space at the beginning of 
the line. Nor has WlncUer taken notice of the fact It is quite certain that we 
must fill it out by inserting the m a t u which we find in the parallel passage, Bal- 
awat IV., I. This disposes of Delftzsch’s remarks, Assyr. Diet, p. 223. 

78.—Read 6 a for ir. 

80. —Sanre. 

81. —The traces of a sign which may very well be the bel demanded by the 
context are to be seen. Separate 6 th and 10th signs. 

82. —The second syllable of Bar-sip has the form usual to the sign and not 
the somewhat queer one giren by Layard. 

88 .—The cast shows a break at the beginning of the line, but from Layard it 
does not appear that such was the case on the original at the time he copied it. 
The reading is oonect. 

86 . —Bead sa for Ir. 

87. —Tlie words i a mat Hattl given by Layard at the end of the hnw and 
adopted by all of his followers, tnclnding Wlnckler, do not appear on the stone, 
nor is there room for them, nor do the parallels, Bull, Layard, 16,86 and 46, 22, 
make mention of the H attl country at this point. 

88 . —The scribe has omitted the sign ta of the word attarad. 

66 .—Winckler’s suggestion to add itti iunu before amdabbisi “ ^ 
constantly find it (e. g. 164) is good. The paiaUel, Layard, 17,26, also has it. 

94.—The scribe has erroneously written the sign Z A B Instead of UT In the 
composition of the name Marduk. Layard either quietly corrected this or over¬ 
looked It The two signs following Marduk must be joined together and are to 
be read Mudammib.^* The second part of the sign is Z A B as usual and not 
UT, as given by Layard. The latter has also accidentally repeated the signs 
iu-sn in this line. 

66 .—The bull inscription (Layard, 18, 12 ) as well as the fragment of the 
annals, IH R. 6 , Xo. 6 , 1 , declare in accord with our text that In his 16th 
year Shalmaneser crossed the Euphrates for the 16th time, so that it is hardly 

uwiaoUerreads adammfk. 
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poeeible to suppose a slip on the part of the scribe. The number, however, 
does not seem to be right. Assuming that the king includes in the “ croes- 
Ings ” bis Journey to the sources of the Euphrates in bis 16th year, we would sUU 
have only thirteen crossings up to the 18th year. Unless, therefore, we assume 
that the account of two additional expeditions across the Euphrates has been 
omitted, we must stamp the assertion of the scribe as an intentional exaggeration. 
So in 1. 99, the number 16 (not 19 as Winckler erroneously states] must be^udged 
in the same way. But, on the other band, the numbers 20,21 and 22 in IL 100, 
102,104 respectively, are to be explained in the way si^geeted by Tbeile, Oesch., 
p. 202, as arising from a confusion with the figures lefening to the reign of the 
king. 

99.—Winckler erroneously XIX Sanltu for XVIII. 

101. —The sixth sign is ka, written in the regular way. 

102. —Correct the number XI to XXI. 

104.—Both numbers in this line are clearly XXII on the stone, not 12 mr 
21 as Layard copies, nor 22 and 21 as Winckler, oorrecting only one of Layaid’s 
errors, states. Menant and Sayoe have the oorreot numbers. 

106. —It looks as though there had been an erasure at the end of the line, but 
I am strongly inclined to believe that there is nothing at all missing now after 
t u. There is certainly not so large a gap as Winckler supposes. This practic¬ 
ally disposes of the latter’s ocmjectare that Tu is the first part of a proper 
name, that of the mountain where the metals mentioned in the following are to 
be obtained. Sayca (BP., V., 185) translates conquer the mines of silver,” 
etc.,and evidently reads Kiiit-ta. Despite the irregularity in the final syl¬ 
lable, this reading Is the most acceptable one that has been proposed. 

107. —Read XXIII for XIII. 

108. —I do not know why Winckler changes the reading of the stone 
U-e-ta-aS to ga-6-ta-a5. There appears to be no warrant whatsoever for this. 

118. —See note to 1. 86. Bead ip-la]} not ip-lub as Winckler invariably 
does. Peiser in his translation of the monolith of Shalmaneser (XAlins. Bibh, 
160-174) transliterates correctly i p - ] a b - Cf. the variant i p • 1 a - b a Ralm- Mon. 
L 21; II. 76 and 79. So also Asum. Mon. Ill B. 6, Bev. 16, 80. 

114.—The stone has clearly la and not at, so that the name of the dty is 

signs from the end are to be Joined. 

116.—The 2d and 8d signs from the end are to be Joined. 

116.—Bead si instead of bur- scribe has erroneously written ak (as 
given by Layard) instead of ku. Winckler corrects adoku. 

119. —The 2d and 8d signs must l>e separated. 


un« Anal frllabtet lalah renloil uaof th« lalah ia luoA names n^BTino (Oan. S:tl). 
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121. —The first sign is quite oertainly pi and not te as Layard, whom 
Winckler follows, has it. The third sign is s i, and the whole word is to be read 

pi'iS'Si. For the meaning, see the oommentary. 

122. —In the name of the seoond mentioned in this line, the first sign Is 
without much doubt tar, the seoond Is not at all clear on Uie oast, but za, as 
layard reads, is the most likely. The third cltyis B-sa-mul. As so often, 
Layard has erroneously copied ir for sa and failed to join the two following 
signs. In further explanation, it onght to be said that it Is not always easy to 
determine (except by the context) whether two signs belong together or not, the 
scribe exercising considerable freedom In leaying a greater or smaller space 
between the several parts of a compound sign. 

124 . —Winckler has omitted nl after alu MES. 

125. —The determinative mat before Barbara isaslipof Layard’s. The 
original has the determinative for city, as D^tzsoh, Par., p. 283, already suspects. 
Sargon Annals, 1. 70, and Salle, XIV. 7 (WinokleT^s edition, p. 81), Ha-ar-ba- 
ra-ai and Har-bar also appear with the determinative for dty. Winckler 
a gain oopioB X^ayard's error. 

126. —I question whether we are justified in attributing the value as, as 
Winckler wishes to have done, to the sign which, so far as I know, has only the 
value aS> It seems to me that a9V^P the same relation to the ordinary 
azbup, tiiat Upuna, which occurs on the obeliak, 1.21, and aipun, L 158, do 
to the regular i spunn and a spun, and that asarap (with a D) in IL 158 and 
189 does to the regular aiarap, ttiough this form may stand for aStarap, 
Such variaUons are exoeedh)gly instructive and ought not to be rashly disposed 
of by proposing new readings for signs. Winckler roads both 3 AO A and 
6A0U (^g-1-118) as buSa< This is certainly not correct, stnee the two are 
very often found side by side. 

129.—Layard commits two slips in this line. The stone reads tidukiSu 
(not fiunu) and iallasu (not sunu). Winckler once more repeats Layard’s 
very pardonable oversights. For the form asala see Delitzscb,Assyr. Gram., 
p. 269. 

ISO.—Winckler could not have consulted the original or be would have seen 
that the sign before the last is gu. This A-gu-si is the same that occurs Mon. 
II., 27, where the name is written agu^nsi, and he is no doubt identical with 
the Ou-si of Mon. II., 12 and 82, which is probably an error on the part of the 
scribefor A-gu-sl. See Schrader,.^OP.,p. 2(>7. 

183.—The seventh sign from the end is not altogether clear on the stone, but 
I feel quite certain that it is li and not ka. The proper name accordingly is 
Tu-ul-li. 

186.—The third sign is not altogether clear but of course can only be al p u . 
The ^gns at the end are somewhat cramped, but Lamina Is probabl; correct 
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187. —Insert Bad after second sign. 

188 . —Bead Tar-zi. 

140. —There does not appear to be an erasure on the stone as Layard declares, 
but only a space such as we find elsewhere. The stone has guSur not guBura- 
(i as Winckler reads, though he may be right in adding the plural sign. 

141. —There is a space at the beginning of the line, but there is nothing want¬ 
ing. Possibly the scribe had written something and then erased it. ABB8 
accordingly is the first word. 

142. —Separate signs No. 0 and 10. 

148.—The ninth sign from the end is without question ub, not be, as 
Layard, though with an intenogation mark, and Winckler, without the interrogar 
tion, have it. 

146.—Separate again so as to read am-da^-t-is. There is a space at the 
end of this line, but nothing is wanting apparentiy. Possibly an erasure again. 

146. —Join signs No. 11 and 12. 

147. —The sign n a at the end has the form here and elsewhere which Layard 
gives it. 

160.—Separate signs No. 2 and 8. 

162.—Bead lik for rl. 

168. —The cbmracter at the beginning is not clear. It may be za, as Winck¬ 
ler proposes; but there certainly is not room for an additional wedge, which we 
should expect incase this were really a proper name Zaipparma. But the 
first sign can very well be an erasure and we should then read the following signs 
ip-Iah, explaining the sign UT for ZAB, asaboveLSfi. This is certainly the 
word that from the parallel passages we would expect here, and the only objection 
to tbe reading which appears to be adopted by Sayoe (BP., V., p. 88) is that we 
ought to have the plural form i p 1 a b u. This may be due to an omission of the 
scribe. In no case, however, can Winckler be right in reading "Zaipparma, 
the son of Surrl,” for he overlooks that the following word ablu has the plural 
sign after it. Separate signs after bel and Insert ti, reading bi*i‘ti. Of. 1. 
81. 

164.—Bead sa for ir. 

166. —The eleventh sign from end is s i. 

167. —The fourth sign must, of ooune, be 9 ab, and the two following must 
be joined. In the case of the former, it looks as though the scribe had started 
to write HI, and then noticing his error, attempted to change it. 

166.—Winckler again proposes to read as-pu-an for the textual aSpun, 
but see above note to 1. 126 . 

169. —The sign at the end after DI Is TAR. Layard has failed to indicate 
that there Is space after 11 u for tbe sign for A iu r. 
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168. —Bead 8 a for ir, overlooked hj Winckler. The name of the countiy 
is Mada^iia. The reading is confirmed by line 164, where again the stone 
has sa for the ir which appears erroneously in Layard's text. 

166.—Bead da for al. 

166. —Stone as in Layard’s text UT. See note to 85. 

167. —Join 6th and 6th signs from end. 

166—The scribe has erroneously written ai for ai in the name Man-na« 
ai. Traces of n a at the end of the line are to be seen. 

169. —Bead s a for 1 r. 

170. —Join lOtb and 11th signs from end. Second sign from end is LAL. 

171. —Bead sa for ir, second sign from end. Cf. Satnairamman, Col. ui., 
68 Ar-ta-si'ia-ri. 

174.—Traces at the end of the line after ir are very faint. I distinguish the 
horizontal wedge given by Layard, and the b^diuilng of a second above it. 
There is hardly room for anything more than a quite simple sign, and the most 
probable conjecture Is na, though 1 do not wish this to be taken without 
reserve. For a suggestion with regard to the meaning of this word, see my com- 
meotaiy to the text, at the beginning of line. 

176.—Winckler has coolly omitted Uie ti, which appears in Layard’s text, 
without as much as intimating that there is something missing before ASur. 
A close examination of the cast and photograph has convinced me that what 
Layard takes as one sign are really two. The first is A S and the second $ I, 
and the two are to be read ina pan. Winckler’s translation ‘^eilteich zum 
zwelten Male,*’ etc.« la entirely wrong. He has not seen, as Sayoe already pointed 
out (BP., V., p. 4, note), that the linee refer to the celebration Incident to the 
king*8 assumption of the eponymy for tbe second time. I shall speak folly of 
this passage in tbe commentary. 

176. —Layard’s text has al for the ninth sign, and at first sight it really 
appears as though tbe sign were on tbe stone; but a closer examination reveals 
that tbe scribe himself evidently intended to oorreot an error he made, and 
attempted to erase a superfluous wedge. We must, of course, read pa. 

177. —In this line Layard has omitted a second a in the proper name 
Eu’bu'Ul-ha-a-a and a iu after madatn. Winckler follows Layard and 
in addition omits the ina after i^tirib. 

178. —Winckler erroneously transliterates Sa for Sap in the proper name 
Sap-pa-ri-a. There is a space after Mu^s^ira, but nothing is wanting 
apparently. 

179. —Winckler supplies the gap in tbe middle of this line by [bi-ra]a-ti 
without, however, intimating that there is any gap. There is seatoely anything 
to be seen on tbe cast after a-di. The first wedge may be a horizontal one. 
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While Winckler’s conjecture is decidedly ingenious, it is not altogether accepta¬ 
ble. Id the first place, the expression “ to the fortresses of the country...! went” 
is rather strange, and so far as I know is not to he found elsewhere *, secondly, it 
does not fit well with the oontinnatlon of the narrative, for immediately after, 
Shalmaneser says, ‘‘Fifty of his cities 1 destroyed,” etc., without saying a 
word of the bir&ti. Of coarse it might be said In reply thattbe birftti are 
the cities, and while this is not impossible, the nse of the word in line M, where 
the birtu is sharply distinguished from aln (or mah&zn as Schrader and 
Wlnokler would have us read, see Eeil. BtU., p. VIT.}, rather argues against an 
idratification of the two. Sayce, who Iranslates “ up to the borders,” evidently 
thinks of pa-a-ti, and this is decidedly better, but is open to two serious objec- 
tious, (1) the spelling would be very tmusual and (2) there is space for more than 
the simple character pa. It is with all possible reserve that 1 raise the queetion 
whether we may not have the plural hereof the pissl signalized above in the 
note to 1.121, and fill out the gap by reading [pl-sa]-ti or possibly pi-is-sa- 
a-ti, though thereto scarcely room for so much. I cheerfully admit that the 
faint traces, while not interposing any obstacles, do not furnish evidence to sup¬ 
port it. At all events, so much may be said, that from the context we should 
expect a word meaning “entrance,” “border,” or “interior,” or the like,but 
hardly such a term as “ fortresses.” 

180. —Fill out the gap by reading ina igati agrup (up). There to hardly 
room for writing the last word phonetically, as Winckler does. 

181. —Schrader {KQF., p. 170), Sayce {BP., V., p. 41), and Menant {A«- 
natos, p. 104) agree in reading MaD[na-ai>a, the country which borders upou 
Gilzau (see Schrader EOF., s. v. and map). The following name to fiu-rf- 
sa, though the middle sign to not altogether oleai-. Correct Layard’s reading ir 
to sa. 

182. —I am unable to fill out the gap in this line. After mats vertical wedge 
can be seen. The character which Layard takes for ra, (adding an interrogation 
mark) is very doubtful. Sayce renders “ countiy of the Ebarkhanians,” but 1 do 
not know upon what warrant. 

188. —The first sign should be LAL. The gap In the center to somewhat 
larger than shown in Layard, but the space for the proper nama ig diminished by 
the sign at, which we must insert before to-rad. 

186.—Oorreot ka into ell, add ina before it and supply gu-un, thus 
reading ina elilunu (of. 1.166, etc.). Winckleromlts ina. The sign to which 
Layard adds a query to uk. The traces are distinct on the stone, and there to 
enough to show that the sign has the ordinary form. The last character can only 
be lik. Layard has rl, but the traces though faint show that lik was there. 
Two initial vertical and one horizontal wedge can be distingntohed. 

189. —The sign before the last to sa and not ir. See the note to L 126. 

*4 
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Bas-belubf Epigraphs. 

j,.^u-u-a seems t4> be a clerical error for A-aa-a-n king of Gilzan, 
mentioned in the Mon. II., 89 (cf.Thelle, GMcft.,p. 198). The identity of the two 
will hardly be questioned, and we might refer to Gual and Aguai (see note to 
1. 180) as an example of an analogous variation. But may not the acribe have 
confused Aaau with Su-u-a (written Just as here) the king of 8a^mi 
who is mentioned Mon. II., 40 ? 

0.—Bead 6a-ke-ia instead of Layard’s Irkea. It is suipiislng to find 
that Winokler should have retained an error which has been corrected by Menant 
(Annala, p. 105), Sayce (BP., V., 42), Schrader (JCffP., p. 272, note), DeUtrach 
(Par., 128), Oppert (JJffypte oad Aityrie, p. 9), and no doubt others, and which he 
might have detected by simply consulting the photograph. 

X).—Winckler reads Mardukapluu^ur, just as above In 1. 94 he reads 
Marduklumudammik. Mardukbalna^ir or Mardukablinaeir^* 
appears preferable. 

E.~Winokler reads sipa-ar-ri, by joining the two signs following upon 
the Ideogram for copper and changing the to ri. On the stone, however, the 
two characters are not written very close to one another, and the ^ u in Layard’s 
text is certainly correct. Besides ar-rl as a phonetic complement to slppari 
is rather strange. I prefer to read simply Si-ri-kn, taking the word as an 
adjective to sipparu intheaenseof **bulky’' orthelike. See tiie commentary 
to the text. 

uOwitJTeor ablQ. I find on a erUnder which I publish In Uie October nombCTOf 2att* 
schrVt/. AstvTn the name MarCuktabtksirlm (genitive) wittten phonetioallv. 



THE PENTATEUOHAI QUESTION • 11. GEN. 12:6-37! l.t 

By Frofb8?ob William B. Harper, Ph. O., 

Tale Oatvenlty. 


IX. Tb« AnalyaiB of 0«a. 13:6-17:3741 
[Tbe subjects treated in ibis section are,—(1) Abram in Canaan; (2) his 
sojourn in Egypt; (8) separation from Lot; (4) war with Chedorlaomer and 
meeting with Melcbizedek; (6) his vision and the prediction of the Egyptian 
bondage; (6) birth of Ishmael; (7) the solemn covenant accompanied by circum¬ 
cision.] 

A. The EUement of P. 

1. VBB8B8 ASSiaNBD TO P. 

18:6 (K. and 8., 6b = J), llb-12a; 168:1 (K. and S., lb = J), 3, Ifisq. (Kitt., 
16;la = J; Well.,Del., 16:1=J); 17:1-27 [nin», In v. 1, for = B]. 

a SYNOPSIS OF OONTBNT6. 

Abram and Lot settle together in Canaan; but tbe land is too small for 
their posseesiona. Hence they separate; Abram remaining in Canaan, Lot 
dwelling in the ‘ cities of the plain.* ** [Here belongs 19:29, in which F mentions, 
in passing, that, at the destruction of these cities, God saved Lot for Abraham’s 
sake.] Ten years later, Sarai, being childless, gives Uagar, her Egyptian slave, 
to Abram for a wife. A year afterwards, a son is bom, whom Ahram names 
Ishmael. Thirteen years later, God makes a covenant with Abram, promising 
that he shall become the * father of a multttnde of nations,’ on account of which 
he is named AtrolUiin. (Sarai also is changed to Saroli.) The promise is to be 
fulfilled through Isaac. Ishmael also is to be great, begetting twelve princes, 
and becoming a great nation. This covenant is to find expression, on Abraham’s 
part, in the rite of cfrcumeision, which is to be perpetuated among his seed 
forever. Accordingly, Abralxam circumoises himself, Ishmael, and all the male 
servants of his household.” 

* Thb Allbobd Facts and Gonbidsrations or thb Pbntatbcohai. AMAi.T$ig Pr» 
SBMTBD AND OntTictZBD BT JVo/eBwn Horiwr (of Yale) and Ortax (of Prlooeton). 

tThe aujwer to certain orittelams made and oeruln poalUooa takes by Profeieor Qreen ia 
tbe AprG number, will be reaerved antll all tbe hutarlaU mat:«r bar been oooetdered. 

t This article will be oontlnuod lo tbe October Rbbkajca. Profeseor Oreen's replj will 
appear lo the January (IBOO) Hbseaioa. 

I la tbe work of oolteotinr and olaselfytnc tbe facts of tbe analysis, 1 desire to acknowledae 
my rary great lodebtedneaa to tbe aselstaooe rendered me by Mr. Samud Weyler, New Haven, 
Ooon. 

t Before IS bolonsa 1S:C9, misplaced by R: see the following Syncptta. 
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8. LAN6X7AGB OF P. 


1} Ou> Words.* 

71) Knsn (19:6:19:6). 

(t) ')'7nnn bcpiow (17tU: of. 6:99:6:9. 

(8) D'on (19:1). 

(4) nan 

CD niO mtO (19:1.6.20). 

(6) D'H'TK a9:a,7AM&U49.a^88:19:99). 

(9) mn 'JK (19:4). 

(8) nnfl (19:6^0). 

(9) nna o*pn a9:T49;u): oot# snon'na |nj 
19:9. 

(10) jW. for D*Br or n'» (19:6,6JW). 

(11) •»nnH •;>nt (i9t7twioo,8,94(Ki9). 

(19) nm (19:9,9,19). 

(IS) n'na a9:T4*,i9). 

(M) nar (19:11,19,14,2a). 

(U> OKJ) fd/kanu (19:93,26). 

08) nS’ (HIph'U)(19;2(». 

9) Kbw Wokos. 

(0 031 daw(12:6): cf.Ler. 99:11; Num.81: 
88.40. 

(9) |;)ia ^nH&AAbraliuii'agl>od6(18:8twloe: 
18:19; 16:8; 19:Q: of. also 11:8L 


(8) naan *njr, Lot's abode a8:ia): of. 19:99. 
whliAi reallr boloofs to this section. 

(4) nv Sk a9:D: of.98:8; 86:11:48:8; Bx. 

6 ;8.t 

(6)ninMa9:8): of.LeT.B6:10,13,94.9T,9B,89, 

88,84,41.ete. 

(8) S)0 (and SSd) a9:10.U,18,18tTioe.l4,2a, 
94,88. ST): of. 91:4: 84: U, IT, 92 twloe. 94; Rx. 11: 
44,48: Lev. lt:A Howbere in propheao por. 
tlonsln aeoseof eiroumolalon except Jot. 6:9, 
8,8 = B. Bat eren tbere It is related aseeui. 
(om, not SB s latD. See also She. 4:28. 

(D )»«'....D’aSoi (19:6): of.86:11. 

(» n’3 tS’ (19:18,18.18,97): cf. Lot. M:U. 

(9) ')0a nipO (19:19,18.28,27): of. Bx. 19:44. 
m naj ]a (17:19,97): of. 2r. 19:48; Lev. 91; 

28. 

(11) nat 03in nnnaii a9:i4): or. bx. i8:u, 

19; 81:14: LOT. 7:20121.9.27: 18:29; 28:99,oU. 
(18) Snjr a9:14): of. Bx. 18:46. 

(18) •nSn;P nva (17:11.14,28.94,26): of-Ler. 
lS:a 

a4} nan 'n*na (i7:i4): of. lot. 29:44. 


L OTTIJI OF P. 


It l8—1) Systematic. (1) Just as (a) the story of creation led up to the 
announcement of the Sabbath, and (b) the story of the deluge culminated in a 
covenant with Koah and the law of bloodshed, so (c) this section brings us to the 
ccwenaTit with .d&roAam, and the institution of etreumetnon. [The entire story, 
including Sodom’s destruction,” is told in seven and a half verses, while nearly 
the whole of cb. 17 (at least 20 versee) is given to the covenant and circumcision.] 
(2) This covenant is the third of a series; and P’s systematic arrangement 
becomes farther ^parent, in that (a) the Sabbath is simply made holy; bloodshed 
is forbidden, and the r^bow appears only as a sign of the covenant /IKt 
while clrcumdaion is more strongly emphasized, being per m the cove¬ 
nant (Tnna nnu and ’nna rrn»m, i7:i8); stui further, 

in that (b) the Sabbath, as an institution, is dismissed with but half a verse, 2:Sa; 
bloodshed (omitting 9:4, the blood of animals, and the account of the rainbow, 
closely connected with the covenant) takes two verses, 9:6,6; hut circumcision 
(purely the law) occupies five verses, 17:10>14. (8) The dates are consistent and 
oonsecuUve, I2:4b; 16:3,16; 17:1,17,24,26. 


■ Tbst Is, words whiob hsTS alresdx been olt«d In eonneetlon with ohs. 1-12: 6; ie« 
Oot, '88, p. 64; also pp. 2S-S, 88-6,48-4, and 69-8. 

4 In all tfaeae oases, God rereals hlms^ bx this name, or the patalarehs speak of suoh a 
revelation. The prosantatioos axe consistect with, or eon^orm (o, Bx. 8: A 
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2) ChritMhgkal and Btatistical, as se«n in (1) his mentioning the exact age of 
Abram with every event, 12:4b; 16:16; 17:1,24; (2) giving the age of others 
beeides Abram; (a) Sarai’s, 17:17, (b) Ishmael’s, 17:26; (8) naming the date in 
16:8. [Note that all these dates are consistent and oonsecutivej 

8) Cfeneric. (I) Abram arrives in the " land of Canaan ” [cf. J — DlpO *1)? 
'"Ul 12:6; (2) Abram and Lot have “ great possessions ” [cf. J: “Abram 

was laden with cattle, silver and gold;'* “and also Lot....bad tfuep, oxen and 
tents ”] 18:6; (8) Abram dwells in the “ land of Canaan,’^ a very indefinite desig¬ 
nation [cf. J -» 18:12. 

4) Rigid and slereofyped, as seen (1) in the expressions (a) D'rt'7l<‘7 ilVH i 
17:7A; (bjD*?!)? nm*?, 17:7.18.19; (c) •]nnK -pHT, 17:7,8,9,10; (d) 

17:2,7,10,11; (e) nm DVn , 17:28,26. (2) In the utter absence 

of description or rhetorical figure; thus, the promise of multitudea is invariably 
expressed by Q’lJ, 17:4,6,6,16, [cf. JE: “as the dust of the earth; ” “ the stars 
of heaven; “ “ the sand on the seashore . 

8) Verbose and r^etitimu, as seen in (1) 12:6b, repeated; (2) last 

clause in 18:6, which adds nothing; (3) 16:8, which might have been condensed, 
without any loss, into seven words, DISN'? njlN fnm "Un HN ’"IIT flpnl. 
or one-third of its present length; (4) 16:15, where *Tjin is superflu¬ 

ous ; (6) cb. 17, every thought of which is found in vs. l,2,8a,4b,6b,6a(including 
□mSX). 8a (omitting -|njlD pN m). 10.12 (omitting 
and also Kin Hb nS^N)^14ft>15.16{omlttlng n*nG"l31),17-20,22.26,27; 

or, in other words, out of twenty-seven verses only about fifteen are really neces¬ 
sary, even for all the legal minoUte. As a matter of fact, it could be so written as 
to require less than half the space F gives to it. 

Note.—The “ material and “ theology ** of P can be more easily presented in 
connection with that of J, and will tlierefore be taken up later. See pp. 248-260, 

B. Tb« El*n«ot of J (mor* ttrioUy, JE).* 

1. TDRSBS ASSIQNBD. 

12:6-9 (WelL, Kuen., 12:9 - BJ), 10-20 [their basts = Jf (Well., Kuan., - 
J*)]; 18:2,6,7-l]a,12 [only the last clause], 18-18 [Ssq. and 10^ t3l*?1 in v. 1 — 
R (Well., Kuen., l,8sq. = RJ ; 14-17 « R*; K. and 8., 1-6 (except 
in 1), 6b-lla,12 (last clause only) — J, also 18-18)]; 16:4,9-18* [all worked over by 
R, while 12-16ssB wholly,' also 78q.=eR; ]9-21»R^(?); in 1-8 traces of J 
are found. (So K. and 8., Well., 78q.,12-16 — R; 19-21 Knen., 16=> J 

mingled with an unknown account by R who also changed and augmented it; 
6s<l.=R^; 18-16 and 19-21 = -f R(?). Bud., l,2a,8b,4,6-11,17,18 = J; 12-16, 

* Id this seotloD, J U prophotio, M otst sciitiut P, wtatch is prlsitir; the B element Is ss yet 
too Indistinct and aD43ertsJa to dorasad sepsrats trestmeat. 

beloogs to J (sfter ll:lB).workod over by R. [See DUltnsoo, XXe 0«n«stt, Scbed.. 

p-rni- 
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19-21 = B. Bel., 16 = J,except 2aod 16s£; 8-21 bJ on abasisof £. Eitt., 
1,6 = JE; Beq. = ; 7-16 = J*, except j>ar;« of 9-12 and perhaps 18 ^ ; 

14=P(?)1]; 16:2,4-14 (WeU., 1,2,4-8,11-14 = J; 8-10 = R*[JE]. Bud., l=ps. 
Knen., Eitt., Bsq. = R<[J£]. Del. giyes also y. 1 to J; E. and S. lb,2,4-7,U- 
14 = J). 

t SYNOPSIS. 

“Haying reached Shechem, Abram builds an altar to Yahweh who appears 
to him there. He then moyes to the mountains, and builds another altar. Now 
a quarrel arises between the berdmen of Abram and Lot (who accompanied him, 
as recorded in 12:4a), and so Abram proposes a friendly separation. Accordingly, 
Lot chooses the * fertile plain of the Jordan,’ becoming a neighbor of the wicked 
Sodomites; while Abram settles among ‘ Mamre’s oaks.’ But a famine compels 
Abram to go to Egypt Here Saiai’s extraordinary beauty becomes a source of 
anxiety to Abram, lest the Egyptians kill him. They represent themselves as 
brother and sister; and Sara! is taken to Pharaoh’s harem. But Tabweh sends 
plagues upon the king and his household. Pharaoh thus discovers that she is 
married, and so be restores her to Abram, wd sends them away in peace. After 
that, Yahweh appears to Abram in a vision, repeats the promise (often made 
before), that Abram’s descendants are to be as ’innumerable as the stars.’ A 
covenant ia made by passing through the pieces of bisected victims. But Sarai, 
still childless, recommends Hagar, her handmaid, to Abram, in the hope that 
children may thus be raised up. Hagar, at tbe prospect of raising up an heir- 
sole heir, in fact—to Abram, naturally becomes elated, and b^ins to treat her 
mistress slightingly. Sarai punishes her so severely that she runs away. But an 
angel ordeia her back, at the same time promising her a son, whom she is to call 
Ishmsel.” 


3. THB LANQUAGB 07 J. 


1) Ou> Words. 

a) mrr (ll:7twice,8twioe,n:is:4,l0twloa. 

W ram (18:7A; 18:4,1SJ. 

(8) D*1pO {1S:S twice; lt:lb. 

(ilSnK (lt:S: IS 08.18 M a verb)). 

(S> HJ nt:U,lS: 13:8,9.14: 13:2 twice). 

(0 nisjrs (11:18.13). 

(7) mpD 03:2,7 twice). 

(S) (13:lJ,14(=B'r): 13:&.8>. 

(9) |n 01:14). 

(10) S)pS past (13:2). 

03) inn) (13:4). 

Oft (13:14). 

OB nna n*o as:iB. 

(14) SSp (1S.-4A). 


2) N>W WOBDB. 

0) OKTD pn;r) (19:B: at. 23:21. 

<2) 3’1pn iDtraoB. approach (12:11): of. Bz. 
14:10; Id P tbe HTphll at 21p attuape bee a 
direct object, wblob la eotimt to draw near, 
aad Muanv refora to saorlllce. 

(B SSiS (12:1B; of. 30:27: 29:6. 

(4) ....hjf rmr (li^O): only bera and in 8 
Sam. 14:& 

(6) nSnnS (U:8): of. 41:21: 48:18,8a See 
aleonjiewih (18:4). 

(3) KIDD 'iSk, Abram’B abode, (18:12): cf. 
18:1. 

m D'lp KVl (18:iai4): of. 18:8; 88:4,18: 24: 
34; 81:1002; 88:1,6: 87:88: 48:29; Bz. 14:10. 

(SiDKipS (16:10): ef. 18:2; lOd; 24:36; 82:7. 
eto. 
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(f) ae:e): of. 

ao) trsn of. i»:i7,aa. oto. 


$ Porno* Words. 

0) I'O* sad SkdE? , s* Terbs, (ltd)). 

(I) nn;) sod p)groai:t): aoteUiepon ptffU 
sad pWOI. 

(8) np*W 


(ii Snj (it«. 

(6) 'ins (11:10). 

(0) O'y (li:U). 

(D noS>’ SDd TcS snd onij (Itsl'n. 
(B) Kio (10:12). 

(9) 'K;) (10:10). 


i. XB 6TYLB. 


1) It is fret and Jlovrijig. (1) No particular sytlem; while the covenant 
between Yahweh and Abram is recorded, it is neither the climax, nor the all' 
important fact of the narrative. It is connected with no tnoKiutibn; and the 
promise made is only one of many repeatedly made by Yahweh, in his 
familiar Intercourse with the patriarchs. (2) On the other band, though his 
stories are quite independent, the transition from one to another is smooth and 
easy. 

2) It abounds in story and tradition. (1) Cause of separation between Abram 
andLot(18:78q.); (2) episode of Sarai In Egypt (12:10-20); (8) trouble between 
Sarai and Hagar (16:4-6); (4) Ha^’s meeting with the angel (16:7-12). 

8 ) It is tHvid, poetic and dramatic, in (1) the abundance of brief oonversaticms, 
as (a) between Abram and Sarai (12:llb-18); (b) Hiaiaoh and Abram (12:18,19); 
(c) Abram and Lot (18:8,9); (d) Sarai and Abram in yiviny Hagar [in this case 
the contrast is very marked between F and J. The former UU» the fact, “And 
Sarai took Hagar,” etc.; the latter brings out the fact through a family conference 
between husband and wife (cf. 16:2 with 16:3); the difference being the same-as 
between an annalist and a novelist]; (e) Sarai’s report of Hagar's misbehavior, 
and Abram’s reply (16:6,6); (2) the fact that these conversations are marked as 
much by artistic skill as by deep insight into human nature; e. g., (a) the way in 
which Abram approaches a disagreeable subject: “Behold, I know that thou art 
afair woman,” etc. (12:11); (b) the way in which he dismisses Lot: “Let there 
be no strife between me and thee, and between my herdmeu and thy herdmen; for 
we are brethren. Is not the loAole land before thee ? Separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me,” etc. (18:8,9); (o) the pathos of Sarai’s words: “ Behold now, Yahweh 
hath restrained me from bearing; go In, I pray thee, to my handmaid; it may be 
that I shall be bnilded by her; ” (d) the natural pride bf Hagar at the prospect of 
becoming the mother of Abram's heir; (e) the prompt and emphatic charge made 
by Sarai to her husband; (8) the beautiful touches of description: (a) the way in 
which an Asiatic monarch treats a fair woman (12:16),—she is noticed, praised, 
taken; (h) the description of the fertility of the “plain of Jordan,” “like the 
garden of Yahweh, like the land of Egypt” (18:10); (c) the description of the 


* Tbete are la so far etutneltrlttU of JB, that they Mnnot yo witb P, aay nore than a taw* 
yer'e disMt should um BDtoolc ezpraeaiooa. 
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fataie “ child o£ the desert,” “ be shall be a wild-ass of a mac I ” (16:12); (d) we 
almost see the slaughtered animals when we read, ” and the birds of prey came 
down on the carcasses, and Abram drove them away” (16:11). 

4) It is anthropomorpMc. (1) Tahweb appears often and familiarly (12:7; 
18:14; 16:1-4 and 17); (2) Fharaoh’s plagues come dirtetly from Tahweb (12:17); 
(8) Yahweh’s angel (it would scarcely be proper, from a Auman point of view, that 
Tahweb himsdf sbonld appear to a slows) bolds a long converBation with Hagar 
even; (4) In Hagar’s mind at least, there seems to be no distinction between an 
angel and Tahweb himself (see 16:18, niD' OC' (&) covenant is 

made by Tahweb*s passing between the victtme (in the same way as men made a 
treaty; cf. 21:27-80); (6) Tahweh is seen in the form of a burning flame (16:17); 
cf. £x. 8:2, ”tbe burning buah.” 

6) It abounds in liistoricol and geographical references. (1) ”The Canaanlte 
was then In the land” (12:6); (2) “having Bethel on the west and Ai on the 
east” (12:8); (8) “the Canaanlte and Perizzite dwelt ttienln the land” (18:7); 
(4) “ the men of Sodom were wicked and sinners ” (18:18); (6) “ as thou goest to 
Zoar ” (18:10); (6) “ by the fountain in the way to Shur ” (16:7); (7) “ it is between 
Kadesh and Bered ” (16:14); (8) the origin of the name (16:14). 

6) It is indivtdual rather than genaic. (1) Abram arrives not in Canaan, but 
at the parUcuiar “ place of Sbechem(2) the location of his tents are exactly 
described; (8) Lot pitches his tent toward Sodom; (4) Abram% addi*es8 Is 
“ Mamre^s oaks;” (6) the covenant is made, not simply “ on that very day,” but 
“when the sun went down, and it was dark” (16:17); (6) the promised land 
is bounded by the river of Egypt and Euplirates (15:18); (7) the angel finds 
Hagai at nparticxdar fountain (10:7).* 

6 . MATERIAL OF P AND JS.t 

This may be considered under three heads: 

1) Eepeiition, or duplteoie accounts. (1) Both P and J tell of Abram’s arrival 
in Canaan (P —12:6b; J = 12:6); (2) both mention Lot as going with Abram 
(J= 12:4a; P = 12:6a); (8) according to both they subsequently separate (Js 
18:11a; P= 18:llb); (4) according to both, God appears to Abram, after the 
separation, and makes a covenant with him (J »16:1,9-11,17aq.; F b 17:1-4,10); 
(6) both relate Hagar’s union with Abram, and Ishmael’s birth (P^s 10:1,8,16; 
J B 16:11,2,4,11); (6) both record God’s promise to Abram for multitudinous pos¬ 
terity, and through Isaac (J » 12:2; 16:4sq.;S P3sl7:2b,6,19). 

* AU these, from another point of tIow, Indloete rtridnw* of dMoHpUon. 
i For the nke of ooRvenleaoe ud brcTltjr, the “material" and the “tbeolofy" of both P 
and J (or JB) are preeented torether. 
t Inoorporated br K with P. 

I While there la some doubt whether these vorees are J or B, for the purpose In hand It doos 
not matter, alooe ve are oomparlnr the prtostl 7 us. the prophetic. 
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2) i>i^erenew in preaentation of material. (1) Tlie languagt and $tyle, both of 
which have been considered in detail elsewhere; (2) F does not know of any fam* 
ily quarrels; e. g., Abram aud Lot separate for lack of room simply [cf. 86:7, 
where, according to the aatns writer, Jacob and Esau also separate merely for lack 
of landj: and Sarai bas no diflBculty whatever with Hagar; but J, on the other 
band, is evidently interested In the domestic differenoes of the palriarchs; (8) 
P says nothing about Saral’s connection with a foreign court, while the pro* 
pbetfc writers give tioo such aecounte, possibly tAree (12:10-20; 20; and also 
26:6-12, where Rebekah is, perhaps, only substituted for Saiai, or, if thin ig the 
original, Saral is but a different and expanded version of Bebekah, see Well., 
p. 820 and note); (4) P locatea Abram in ; J, in {<“100 ; (®) Lot 

settles, according to F, in "lOOH but according to J, in pO'n "IDD ♦ 
(6) P, consistently, makes Abram, tlie father^ name Ishmael (16:16); J, as iisual, 
leaves it with the mother (16:11); (7) P makes much of circomdsion, J omits It 
entirely. 

8 ) Jneonsistendes. Not only do there seem to be tu>o accoimts, and these to be 
di^erent^ presented; but they are inecmsistsnt, one with tlie other. The story of 
Abram's visit to Egypt (12:10-20), besides other coosideiations,—such as (1) the 
fact that It is a story; (2) its diction; (8) its fluent style (all of which bear the 
imprint of J),—^Is (4) inconsistent with P’s dates; this will appear from the fol¬ 
lowing oonsiderationB: cb. 12:4b makes Abram 76 years of age when leaving 
Haran (or, which la the same, on entering Oanaan), and 17:17 tells ns that Sara! 
was ten years younger than Abram; Ibe journey to Egypt took place after their 
settling in Canaan (probably after Lot bad left them, since he is lost sight of in 
the Egyptian story*), that is, when Sarai was over 66 years old; that a woman at 
such an age, however attractive, could so charm the Egyptian court as to endan¬ 
ger her husband’s life, la inconceivable. Sarai died at the age of 127. She would 
therefore be past middle life; but It must be remembered that longevity does not 
distribute itself equally to all periods of life; it is rather an addition at the end. 
It is further to be noted that at the age of 90 she is described (18:11,12) as 
exceedingly old; and the giving birth to a son at this age is understood to be 
miraculous. 

e. iHBOLoar of p and j. 

1) (1) According to P’s representation, God is exaited far beyond man’s reach, 
as seen in the fact that (a) Gk>d appears only on most important occasions, when 
he is about to make a covenaot; (b) even then be emphasises his almlghtineas, 
'J{< > (o) when he appears ’'Abram falls on bis face ” (17:8,16}; (d) the 
covenant oonaists only in isords, a promise and a command: God is present, but 

■The la«( cUiuwIq 1S:1 If probably to be MsUrned to B. If It were ortgloal, Lot would moet 
naturally oome after . 
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not uiridi*. (2) J, on the other hand, represents Tahweh as famHiar with and 
near to man; e. g., (a) he appears, in person or through an angel^ quite fre¬ 
quently ; (b) he punishes Pharaoh, for SaraPs sake ’* (12:17), personally \ (c) be 
sends bis angel to restore Hagar to her mistress; (d) to ratify the oovenant, 
Tahweh passes through the victims’’ as a smoking furnace and flame of fire” 
(16:17). 

2) (1) P, persistently and consistently, mentions neither altar nor offering, 
even at the making of a covenant, while (2) J tells of many altars built (12:7,8; 
16:18), and specifies the victims slaughtered for the covenant. 

8 ) ( 1 ) The great central thought in P’s story, to which all the rest is subor¬ 
dinate and introductory, is the institution of circumcision, God’s covenant being 
Imprinted on the very flesh of bis chosen one and his seed. (2) From J we would 
never know of circumcision as an institution; and so far as this particular writer* 
Is concerned, even its existence as a custom would seem to date from Moses’ day; 
cf. Fx. 4; 25. See Well., p. 340 aud note. 

a Chapter 14 (m E ?). 

L VBR8BS ASSIGNED TO Kt 

14:1-16,21-24 (all worked over by R, who also added vs. 17-20 (Well., Ku«i., 
14 ss B entirely,* Del., = J*; Ett., all except glossest * E; 17-20, however, are 
B cm a basis of £; B. and S- regard 14 as of entirely peculiar origin)]; 15:1-6 
contain some traces of £ (K. and S., only v. 5 s £). 

a THE STORY OP CH. li. 

‘‘ Five kings of the ‘ valley of Siddim,’ who for twelve years bad been subject 
to Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, rebel in the thirteenth year. The Elamite, 
accompanied by three other kings, marches against the rebels, among whom are 
the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. The latter are utterly routed and their pos- 
sessions carried off as booty by the victorious party. They carry off also Lot and 
his goods. A fugitive brings the news to ‘Abram, the Hebrew,* who immediately 
arms 818 of his trained men, and with the aid of three allied chieftains, pursues 
the ounquerore, and rescues, not only bis relative, but also the people of Sodom 
and their property. On his return, Melohizedek, king of Salem and priest of the 
‘ most high God’, brings forth bread and wine, and bleeses the Hebrew hero, who 
reverently gives him a tithe of everything. The offer of the king of Sodom 
Abram should retain the restored goods and return only the people, Is magnani¬ 
mously and proudly rejected by the patriarch, who accepts only a portion for the 
men who were his confederates.” 


* J, w dicUaot from B; Uie latter baa some rsferenoa to eIrcumoiBloii In Joa. S:f, eto. 
t No oritio c i latnn 14, ai It atanda and entlraly, for B. B'e band la nnlTartall/ raeognlaad. 
Iba quaatlon la, Where did R get hie bart$, and bow much did be add? 
t Snob aa In veraea S, 7, 8. 
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1) "Airaf ^\tyifKvii. 

(D Ezprestlooa f^und oovlMre elM: as (a) 
tonftderaU 04:18), (b) p'*^n (wltb 
man) (14:14), (o) ^jn 04:14), (dj 'd’dV nip 
pK1(«= Ood) 04:19). 

(8) BzpreukiDi oocnirrtnt in no otbar pas- 
sacaof thePenUteuoh; a4(a)|vS;;SK 04:lfi, 
(b)Prei of |J0 daUwroMr 04:10); (o) 'n*)p;)n 
a4:»),M) (14:18). 

1) Woass or P. 

0) 04:lU2.14tw)ee.n). 

(1) 91)1 atoM, or prfaanar ttf toar 04: H). 

0) n'3 I'V (14:14). 

(4) 04:IOX also In D. 


8) THI rOLLOWIKO WOKDfl AM fT^wan TO 
Bi GaAiuonnianoCf) or B: 

(1) D”»Bm puj) (f) (» P'4 IDDn nj). and J^a 

pvn na3) (14:8340). 

(8) nD (14:4). 

(«)0’SBn(n04:l». 

(4) ’IJ^SaOl:*!): of.4]:IA 
(0) Also the names of nunt and D"31t (In 
oonnsotiOD with DID and moj)) are said to be 
B. [To 10:19 Uiest names are said to be 1 q> 
sertad by B.) 

4) WoBDB or J. 

0) 'ion 04:10): of. 1I:A 

9) K'«:3D 'jSk (- Abram's abode) (14:18). 

(8) nin’ 04:88). 


i. emrLB. 

1) On the whole !t Is prophetic; from the fact that (1) it is easy and flowing^t 
(2) it is vivid and descriptive ;t (5) it abounds in historic and geographic refer¬ 
ences;! (4) it is decidedly indtt^uai, as seen (a) in giving the names of the 
contending kings (14:1,2); (b) in describing the nations and localities of those 
conquered by Cbedorlaomer on bis way (14:5-7); (c) in naming the places where 
Abram enooontered the conquering armies (verses 14,16); (d) the reference to 
Abram's alliance with a foreign chief [cf. 21:22-32a; 26:28-81]. 

2) On the other band, it has some of P’s peculiarities; e. g., (1) giving 

exact numbers, as (a) the years they served Cbedorlaomer (v. 4); (b) the year they 
rebelled; (e) the year of the Elamite’s expedition (v. 6); (d) ** four kings with the 
five** (v. 9); (e) Abram’s trained men were S18 (v. 14); (2) being oerbose and 
rq>6rittous, as seen in (a) the re-naming of all the kings in vs. 8,9; (b) their sum¬ 
ming up numerically; (e) repetition of certain expressions, as and 

ptfv.-.fijp. 

8 . MATERIAL. 

1) iStran^e phenomena. (1) The chapter presupposes 18:11,12, In that it 
mentions Lot as dwelling in Sodom (v. 12), but gives no impression of Sodom’s 
wickedness, related in 18:18, or in cbs. 18,19. (2) Abram, so much afraid of 
being kHled by the Egyptians, according to 12:12, appears here as a hero who 
risks bis life for a nephew—not his and conquers the combined forces of 

/our mighty kings. (8) It describes Abram as ** the Hebrew,” as if he bad never 
been heard of before; the appellation itself, a strange one. (4) The same applies, 
though with less force, to hlamre being described as the Amorite. (5) It contains 


* The few doubtful versee In 1ft mny be diarefrerded for crltlonl conaidersUon. 
t All theee points are so obrioas aa to require no Ulostratlon. 
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manj gloasee by a later hand; as (a) (v*- 2,8); (b) rf?on 0* H^n 

(T. 8); (c) enp Nin (▼• 7); (d) 1*1 (T. 14) [a name not given to the place before 
the account given in Judges 18:29]; (e) {OH 17)- (6) It refers 

to Jerusaletn (0^7^ in v. 18 s- jnicsl, tithes, and priestly blessing, thus 

presuppoeing, at least, Deuteronomy. (7) The names of nations, In va. 6-7, 
coincide with those In Deut 2:10-12,20. (8) ijj;, and {4*100 »^Jsed 

elsewhere as names of places, appear here as names of people. (9) There is not 
the slightest allusion to the strange story here told, in anything that follows it 

2} Inferences. (1) It must be from a late band, probably » B, who was 
acqtukinted with all aooonnte and vocabulariee. (2) The original source of the 
legend cannot be determined dogmatically, sioee the characteristics are not ded- 
sire. Hence critics differ widely, as indicated on p. 260 and note; some laying 
more stress on one set of facts; others, on another. 

Bemarks. (1) At first sight, this chapter is strongly against the analysis, 
sinoe critics differ so radically as to its sonroe. (2) But are there not as many 
difficulties In the way of the view which makes it a part of a complete narrative ? 
With the exception perhaps of (6) and (7), none of the difficulties enumerated 
above under 6.1), p. 261 sq., can be satisfactorily answered. (8) The whole story 
Is so isolated &om what precedes and follows, that it can be left out of account 
entirely vrithout interfering with our inquiry. (4) From another stand-point, it 
only confirms the critics’ position as to the liberties of B.” 

S. THBOLOOY. 

1) It gloiifles Jerusalem and its priesthood, and Justifies the latter’s claim to 
tithes. 

2) It has some peculiar titles for the deity. 

8) Otherwise, there is nothing deeteiw, except it be in v. 22. 

X Th« AxuUyiU of Geo. 18:l-23]20. 

[5uliJed«; (1) The promise of Isaac; (2) Abraham’s lutoroeBsion for Sodom; 
(8) the rescue of Lot by the angels; (4) Lot and his daughters; (6) Sarah at 
Abimelech’s court; (6) birth of Isaac; (7) Hagar and Ishmael in the desert; (8) 
alliance between Abraham and Abimeledi; (9) the offering up of Isaao; (10) 
Sarah's death, and the purchase of the cave of JfaeApelaA] 

A. The Slement of P. 

1. VBR6B8 A8810NBD. 

[19:29]*; 21:1b [for HVl’ »ad 2b-6 (« K. and 8.; WeU.,K:uen., 

Del. deny lb to F3; Kitt, Del. give also 2a to PS); 28:1-20. 


l%lt. bowavor, belong* before 16:1, tee p. MB, laet note. 
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1 8TN0FS1S. 

“ God fulfills bis promise in time; and when Abiabam Is 100 yean old a son 
is bom to blm by Sarah. The child is named Isaac, and is circumcised on the 
eighth day. Sarah, at the age of 127 years, dies in Kirjath>arba (which is 
Hebron). Having duly mourned over his wife, Abraham—after much bargain¬ 
ing—purchases the cave of Machpelab from Ephion the Hittite; for -which he 
pays ^OO thdodt; the property is made sure to him and is set apart as a family 
burial lot; Sarah’s remains are laid away in It.” 


I. LAMOUAOB. 

<SI nSfiDOn n'^^ro or. U:l: 4S: 

sa«:SO:ia 


1} Old Words. 

(1) O'hSk a«:tStirk»: SS:». 

«) np 

(4) SlO 01:4). 

(S> (poa yiK (s Abnun’s sr>oa6)(t8:840>. 

(B) nmK (SS:i.9.aM. 

I) NSW Words. 

0 ) aennm: 4 ): elL«T.SS: 4 O 8 ,SB, 40 AS. 47 .etO. 


(8) kSd ')Da Ot:«): of. 1 Chr. ll:te.S4. 

<4) *inQS narp (IS:in: oal 7 b«r«. 

(» a’ao (SS;17): of.Bz. 1S:1S: M:S4.SStwtoe: 
SI :17: fiS: 8I,U thres tlm«a ; Lev. 1 : SOI: S: 2, «U )4 
Natii.l:48: S:aeta 

m *'n’JP(S8:U: ef.SS:TJ7:47:9twloe; Bx. 
$:1S, 18.80. 


L STTLB OP P. 

It Is—1) C^rtmoloptcol and numerical; as seen in the fact that (1) Isaac la 
eight days old at circumdaion (21:4); (2) Abraham is 100 years old (21:5); (8) 
Sarah dies when 127 yean old (28:1); (4) Abraham pays for Hachpelab 400 shekels 
(28:15,16). 

2) Minute, precise, lepat (1) All the above examples illustrate this point also; 
(2) Etrjath-arba, which Is Hebron, in the land of Canaan (28:2,19); (8) in specify¬ 
ing, every time he mentions 1 Its exact location, and what it 

Included (28:17,19); (4) repetition of with each number in 28:1. 

8 ) Sigid, stereotyped. Note (1) the phrase niHN. 88:4,9,20; (2) aU 
spe^en in the bargaining begin with bear now,” 28:6,8,11,18; (8) the different 
ports of the transaction are Introduced by set formutas, as (a) Abraham’s speeches 
by "TDK'? ■ ■ nain»88:8,8,12; (b) those of the Hittites by omOK HN W 
"ION*? — 1 88:5,10,14; (4) Epbron and Abraham talk all the while ** in the ean 
of” the people, 88:10,12,16. 

4) Verbose, repetitious. (1) 21:8b adds nothing to la; (2) just six words, 
t (out of twelve words) are superfluous In 21:8; (8) 28;lb Is a 
clumsy repetition of la, in which n might twice be omitted; (4) 28:6h Is not 
needed; (6) out of eighteen words In 28:11, only the first seven are neceasary to 
express the thought; (6) out of tioen^ words in 28:17, only the first five are need¬ 
ful; (7) the last seven words In 28:10, and dUotr. 20, might be omitted, so far as 
coooerxm the expression of new thou^t. 
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6 . KATBRIAI^* 

1) Semarla. (1) F has but little material Id this section, practically nothing 
but the transaction of the ** cave of Machpelah19:29 (the parenthetical state- 
moit about Sodom's destruction) really belongs to the preceding section; while 
the account of Isaac’s birth baa been oonaiderably modified by B, 21:1-6. (2) 
The principal narratlye (oh. 23) is very unique, the other documents knowing 
nothing about it. Hence, neither comparison nor contrast is possible. That It 
ts F, has been shown clearly under “Language” and “Style.” (8) The few 
yerses in 21, which are unmistakably P, fall in very naturally with oh. 17. Isaac 
was promised (17:13,19), Isaac is accordingly bom. And, of course, P will tell ns 
about the child’s circumcision and the father's age (21:2-6). 

2) The following points, though strictly belonging to the la$t section, must be 
noticed here, because the comparison with J could not have been satisfactorily 
made before taking up the latter’s material: Kotioe, then, (1) as compared with J, 
we find the following duplicates in the promise of Isaac: (a) according to both, God 
appears to announce Isaac’s birtb(Psi7:i6,19; J»18:l-14); (b)the announcement 
is received with laughter (P=17;17a; J a 18:12); (c)the incredulity is due to 
Abraham’s and Sarah’s extreme age (P= 17:17b; J = 18:11,12); (d) according to 
both, Isaac is to be bom just a year after promise (P= 17:21b; 1 — 18:10,14). (8} 
As compared with J, we find the following duplicates in the story of Sodom’s 
destruction. The single v. 29 of cb. 19 contains (a) the fact that the “cities of 
the plain ” were destroyed (= J in 19:24,26), and (b) the rescue of Lot {= J in 19: 
16-28); (8) there are also the following differtnces in the announcement of : 
(a) according to P, it is Abraham who laughs (17:17a) (which probably accounts 
for naming the child Isaac (17:19), the whole presentation being consistent with 
P, who invariably makes tbe father name the child); while in J It Is Sarah who 
laughs; (b) according to P, Abraham is too old to beget a child (17:17); while 
from J it would seem that Sarah’s age was foremost in mind and the difficulty in 
tbe case (18:nb,12b,lSb). (4) As to Lot’s deliverance, we must note, (a) according 
to J, he is saved for his oion goodness (of. the whole story about bis hoepitaUty; 
but especially 18:16, mn* n*?OnD); while P says It is for Abrahcm^e 
sake (18:29); (b) according to J, Lot is sent away b^ore the destruction begins (so 
the whole presentation, but particularly 18:22-24); but F tells us he was sent out 
**from the midst of tbe catastrophe ” (18:29). (6) As compared with £, ch. 20 is 
incompatible with SonzVs age, as given In 17:17 (of. (4) under 8), p. 249, last 
section; tbe remarks made there are applicable here, but with greolsr force, since 
there Sarah was only 66 years, while hen she is 60].t 

■ Hemrtcr, the materiel will be oonaldered (1) under P, wbcire the prleetly narretive wUl 
be compared with JB, and (S) under B, where B will be oontraated with J. It will not then be 
neceeear; tc dUcuM “material" under J. 

-t A eoaelderattOD of oh. SO. to the light of Pe account In 18:11,11, will be found, under B’s 
“ Material.” 
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8) It has already been indicated that the various accounts about Zsoac’s Mrtli, 
given in 21:1-7, while clearly composite in cteracler, have as yet found no satisfac¬ 
tory analysis. The difficulty is an insignificant one. 

e. THBOLOOT • 

1) Here again, the small amount of material in thi$ section compels ns to 
draw our comparisons from pTevtous sources. 

2) The announcement of Isaac is made by God, according to F, in a format 
revelation (17:19). Cf. with this J’s extreme anthropomorphism (18:1-16). 

8) According to F, God destroys the citiee directly; according to J, he uses 
natwral means, ^ sulphur and fire,” which probably means volcanic action and 
lightning. 

4) F remembers to tell us about Isaac’s drcumeisidn; J£, as usual, knows 
nothing of such an mstitution [cf. 8) (2), p. 250]. 

6) The whole story of Abraham’s purchasing a burial place, is P’s way of 
making the patriarch legally hold property In the ” land of Canaan,” and It is only 
this writer who takes care to gather Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, Bebekah, leah and 
Jacob into it (cf. 2S:9; 49:29-82; 60:18]. The other writers do not refer to it. 

B. dement of J. 

1. VBRSBa. 

18:1-88 (Well., Kuen., 17-19,22b-83 = R*; K. and S., 17-19 *R); 19:1-28, 
80-88 (K. and S., 80-88 = »); 21:la,2a,7,82b-84 (so K. and 8.; WeU., 1»R; 
82b,84 ■■ R*; Bud., 6b = J [it belongs, however, after 7]; Kuen., l*,2a [except 
v:pt7 = R] “ P»; 8,7 = E(?); 82-34 = R-(?) or J(?); Del., 1 = R, 6-8 « E, 82- 
84=» J; Kitt, la,7,6b,38» J, but nothing more); 22:20-24 (Well, E; Bud., 
= J, and belongs after 21;6b; E. and S., like Dili., except first clause of 20). 

1 SYNOPSIS. 

” Yahweh and two angels appear, in tlie form of three men, to Abraham at 
* Mamre’s oaks.' lie receives them very hospitably. Yahweh, as spokesman of 
the guests, announces that when the season revives, Sarah shall have a eon. 
Sarah, overhearing this remark behind the door, laughs at the idea that at her 
extreme age, Abraham also being old, she should become a mother. Yahweh 
takes her to task for doubting his promise. She, abashed, says, * 1 did not laugh 
but Yahweh insists that she did laugh. Then the guests depart, and, as Abraham 
accompanies them, Yahweh tells him confidentially of the fate that awaits Sodom. 
Abraham pleads for the doomed city, reminding Yahweh that there may be some 
good people in it for whose sake the entire place ought to be pardoned. He 
begins with the possibility of fifty just men; but as Yahweh listens to his 

• nUB b«ftdios ate) will be treated hereafter lo the eame war M “ Material '■ (ef. note at the 
bottom of the preoodlas paeei. 
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pleading he comes down to ten; and STen for that number Yahweh promisee to 
save Sodom. Yahweb then departs, and Abraham returns home. Meanwhile, 
the two angels (who started for Sodom when Yahweh and Abraham began their 
earnest oonversation) arrive at the city gate, where Lot receives them politely and 
invites them to spend the night with him. With some reluctance, they accept 
his offer, and enter his honse. Before they retire, the Sodomites snironnd the 
house, and vigorously demand of Lot the surrender of the strangers. Lot steps 
out to them, locking the door behind him; he b^s the mob to respect the right 
of hospitality, offering even his two innocent daughters to be treated by the 
rabble at its pleasure, provided they do not disturb his guests. But the blood¬ 
thirsty crowd, accusing of continually playing the Judge, rush forward to 
break in the door. At this point, the angels interfere: they take Lot into the 
bouse, close the door, and smite the crowd with blindness. They then instruct 
Lot to remove all his near relatives from the ci^; hut his sona-in-law laugh at 
his fears. And so, at daybreak, the angels urge him to take his wife and two 
daughters and flee for his life to the mountain. Lot prefers to run to Zoar; is 
granted also this. He reaches this place of refuge, just as the sun appears above 
the horizon. Yahweh causes brimstone and Ere to rain over the doomed cities, 
and they are utterly destroyed. Lot^ wife casts a glance backward—which was 
fffiiiidden .—and becomes petrified. But Lot is afraid to remain even in Zoar; so 
be bides himself in a cave with his two daughters. These, thinking that the 
whole world perished in the destruction, decide to perpetuate the race by inter- 
co^lrBe with their father, whom they bring, for two successive nighte under the 
influence of wine, and thus accomplish th^ end. This explains the origiii of 
Moab {from the elder daughter) and Ammon (from the younger). A year after, 
Isaac is born; and Abraham praises God. Just then, Abraham learns that bis 
brother Nabor (whom he bad left in Mesopotamia) has raised up quite a family, 
among others, Rehtkohy the daughter of Bethuel, the yoongeet son of eight.’* 


a LANOUAaB. 

a*i open 

OS) p*t* s texusl intsrooufse 


1 } Old wosse. 

(V nin' (lS:l.iaj44T.» twice, SOAU,at: It: 
lSCwlo&.1446S4twio«,a7: 

(S) KIDD 'J^K 08:1). 

(8) SnK (18:14.6,840). 

(4) Dri (18:1). 

(B rwnpS a84: i8;i>. 

(8) Ml a8:StwiM,44Unr,8041,181 lid^7,8twloa. 

iai 640 twloej. 

(T) (n WrD (184: 18:18). 

(8) JS'Sp 084; 18:848). 

(0) H’K (18:8; 184), 

0.0} (18:184844). 

(U) (184848.8148). 

OS) (18:18). 

( 18 ) mn nsAXBU. 


a«) 084.10). 

01) pi 084). 

08 ) nnp (184). 

08) Vu (18:18). 

(80) jfi 08:17,18). 

(8J) DID 08:4). 

(88) '^M (18:84,98404041,88). 

(86) DSn 08:1748). 

(94) ’nSaS 08:81). 

(88) 100 0844). 

(») '2K Kin 08:87.18). 

(87) Kin-Dl 0848; 884044). 

08} '>01 D'lp Wi (16:9: 88:4,18 ■]). 
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t) Ncv woat>».* 

(1) IPV oelrln Nnm.n:U«B. 

0 ) ')n0 (lilM): of. t7:S0s 4&:9.»: IU.fl;18. 
m ...S^'n3;r(**tendiiMr)a8:8):of.84;80t 
41:147: Nubi. 14:14. 

(4) AP3 (16:10.14): of. Bx. 9:16: Num. 88:28; 
Job. 11:6. 

(5) D'0'4 lO a8:U): of. 84:1: Joc 11:1 
twloa(?): ttiVn. 

(6) Vm a6:ll): Of. 41:48; BX. 9:64; 88:5. Id 
P oalx Id Num. 9:18: but In B aomewbu dlffsr- 
Bot BeOM. 

(7) mk 08:11): of. 49:17. A pootto word. 

<8) DJDK (16:18): of. Nun. 89:87 « K. A rare 

word. 

(9) >]p9 08:16; 19:88): at. 96:8; Bx. 14:84; 
Num. 91:89. 

aO) np;nf 08:9I: 19:18>: of. 17:84; Bx. 8:7,9; 
U:6: 19:80. 

03) nSD dMtrov 06:S8.84: 19:15,17): Num. 
16:26. 

(18) nS’Sn a8«twloe): ot.44:T,ir: Job.98: 
99; 84:1A 

08) W: /orptw 08:84.96): of. 4:7,18: 50:17 
twloe: Bx.1907: U:81: 89:89: 84:7; Joe. 94:19. 

04) ^ Id HIpb'll(16:8741): of. Joe. 

7:7; 17:18. 

(15) pS (19:8 twloe): of. 84:9846: 88:11; 88:14, 
88 ; Bx. 18:18: S4dK; Nmn.t9:8: Jot. 8:8; but 
alBO Lev. 19:18; Dent. 19:4; 91:9. 
m D'JBm 09:847: 90:8; 91:14; 99:8): of. 


89:11; 96J8; 99:14: Ndd:. 14:40; Job. 94,16; 
7:16: 8:10. 

07) rtnera 084: 914}: of. M40| 99:88: 49: 
80. 

08) ...3'iyi)(1844):of.SI:a Notoemnum. 
09) T nSsr 09:10: of. 8:88; 8:9; 

Bx.840: 4:4 twloe; 9:15; 89:740: 84:11. 

(80) HkS (19:11): at Bx. 7:18; Bee alto rw'^n 
Bx. 18:8; Num. 90:14 (both rerb and Dono'ara 
QDlte rare). 

(81) 19:18,14 twloe: of. Bx. 4tlS^O. 

(82) -Mltf (19:15): of. 614647. 

(86) nrnoS 064a; of. 964848; la:*); 88:16, 
eto. 

( 81 ) bumble eeirant) (16:8,5; II: 

9.10): of. 894.1141; 884:44:16, eto., eto. 

(25) yw 09:15}: of. Bx. 5:18; Joe. 10:18(7): 
17:16. 

(86) 17)^^ (1844): of. 81:1940. 

8) Words pocwo wowkbbs ilbs nr Bxxi. 
nucH (wbJob ere eltaneUrittic of the 
PropluU Id bo far that ther. aloae 
uae brood tooubtOariet). 

0) no 084). 

<8)niS3 (M old Bffe) 08 : 18 ). 

(8) 06:18). 

(4) D*n))D 00:11): 00 I 7 agalo In I K«b. 6:16. 

(5) 3'B)paar(104S). 

(6) 0948twice): nowhere else except 
in Pb. twloe. 

(7) (8148). 


4. 8TTLB OF J. 

It is marked by—1) .FV^neos and varied, even In deeciibicg similar aoened 
and eventa, as can be seen (1) In comparing the opening verses of 18 with those 

of 19: (a) Dntnp*? pn 18:1, orwTp*? Dpn 19:1; (b) mHK mm 
18:2, nrw DW mm l»:l; (c) W Pn 18:8, 

no NJ mo 19:2; (d).mj;? 18 : 0 , nivo 19 : 8 ; ( 2 ) in the 

abaenoe of the stereotyped style, even In 18:20-88, compare (a) how elaborate is 
the first and general petition, 18:24,25, as oompared with the eubseqaent briefer 
modillcattong of it, 18:27h,28a,29 (6itf second elouae), 80a,81a,82a; (b) the alteratiofxt 
of the phrases "imp NJ Hjrt 18:27,81, and iJ-iK*? "VT NJ pN 

rnSliO 18:80,82; while once, v. 29, he omits the introductory phrase entirely; 
(c) the dttferenl loordB In Yabweh’s replies: 28; Kp vs. 

2831,82; k"? vs. 29,30. 

* As heretofore, aD J1 word! will be oonaldered under J, onleei thejr ooour firat In B paa- 
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2) Dttmplive ttntcftet, as seen (1) In designations of the t»me day: (a) QnO 

Dvn 18 : 1 ; (b) i»:i i (c) nncrn *1031 i»:ifi; (d) mm 

18 : 28 ; (e) •np33 Dn")3K 0215^^ 5 (2) Ibe use of cfrcumstantiai ciowws, as (a) 

'oi Dri* Nim 18:1; (b) lay wm i8:8; (c) nyo^ min isao; (d) 
mm Nim 18 : 10 ; (e) fpr OIKI 18 : 12 ; (f) -|‘7n omnxi 18:16; (g) 
ac'v i»:i; (b) in:)tp* Di£3 i»:i; a) “ijd rbirr) ifl;6; u)n‘?in mi 

1*\3D 18:10; (8) in the employment of emj>Aattc repetition, as (a) 16:24, “for the 
sake of the fifty, etc,(b) 19:4, “men of the city, men o/5odom;‘’ (c) 19:24b, 
“ btunstooe and fire, from Tahweh from heaven.” 

8) TitadnsM. (1) Study the picture of hospitality presented in Abraham’s 
treatment of hla guests: (a) he runs to meet them, 16:2; (b) be entreats them 
^ personal favor to him {‘)y\ [H ’HNVO DN). oot to pass by 
him, 16:8; (o) they are asked to recline under a tree, 16:6; (d) he makee them 
feel that they will not be a burden to him, “ I will fetch a morsel of bread to 
stay your hearts,” while intending to make a banquet; (e) he prepares the meal 
with all possible speed, “Abraham hastens to Sarah, and tells her to make ready 
quickly. He runs to the herd... .and his servant makes haste to dress the calf,” 
16:6,7; (f) everything is done from a fuU hand; Sarah is to take three seahe 
(b 76 4 - Itw.) of dee floor (no three men, or even angels, could consume so much 
in one meal}; “ be takes a whole calf,” 18:6b,7b; (g) he waits on them in person, 
16:6b. (2) Abraham’s plea for doomed Sodom is terribly earnest: (a) he appeals 
toOod’s jnstice; “Wilt thou destroy the righteous with the wicked?” “Shall 
not the J edge of all the world do right ? ” (vs. 28,26); (b) he humbles himself now 
that he Is asking a favor (which is In touching contrast to his customaiy famil¬ 
iarity with Yahweh). (c) But as his request is granted, he persists till he cornea 
down to ten. (8) We have a most graphic desciiption of a TTioh: The entire popu¬ 
lation of Sodom, young and old, surround loot’s house; they cry out to him, 
“Where are the men who have come to thee to-night? bring them out to us, 
that we may abuse them,” etc. (4) Hot less picturesque is the rescue of Lot’s 
family by toe angels. (6) Hote the master-touch in vs. 27,26: Abraham 
returns to toe spot where he entreated (^d’s mercy, and serionaly surveys the 
plain; bat be sees it la all turned into smoke. 

4) Stories. The entire section is a collection of stories: (1) angels’ visit to 
Abraham; (2) attitude of Sodomltee towards strangers; (8) Lot rescued; (4) the 
fate of his wife; (6) Lot’s daughters in the cave. 

6) Anthropomorphism. (1) God and two angels pay Abraham a visit; (2) 
they all look like ordinary men; (8) they eat a dinner; (4) Yahweh disputes with 
Sarah about her laughing: she says “I did not;” he insists “You did;” (6) 
Abraham's bargaining for Sodom; (6) Yahweh cannot conceal anything from 
Abraham, since the latter is to become great, 19:17,18; (7) Yahweh goes doton to 
Sodom to inspect its condition, 18:21; (8) hnman-like action of the angels in 
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Sodom; (9) Lot and his family are instructed “not to look back,” and his wife 
actually loses her life for so doing, because Yahweh does not wish man to see His 
operations (cf. 8:81). 

6) Sdigio^ inttruction (= propfiwy). (1) Compare God’s nearness to, and 
interest In, human aiTalrs. (2) The truly good man prays and pleads even for the 
most degraded sinners. (8) God acoepto the prayers of the righteous. (4) Lot Is 
saved for his goodness; Sodom perishes in her wickedness. (5) Ood^s judgments 
are on the side of mercy; he would pardon the whole place for ton good men. 

7) Puns, as seen in (1) . because "lyVO • 19:22b; (2) , because 

DK 4- »P or ; (8) , because . 

O* BI«ment of B. 

1. VEBSE8. 

20 [except v. 18, and ninSliyT in 14 * R; so K. and a]; 21 : 8,8- 

21,22-32a(BO K, and 8.; Well., also 2a, 7, 88 * E; Bud., Kuen., Ett., throw out 
only 6b; DeL, also 7 — E); 28:1,2*,8-10,11*,12,18,14* 19[16-18 = R] {Ett., 14 
-18 tiB B, who got it from J; he says nothing about 19 ; Well., 20-24 also « E; 
E and S., 14 = B). 

A 8TNOP818. 

“. From there Abraham moves to the Sooth Land, and takes up his 

abode in Gtorar. He introduces Sarah as a sister, and King Ahimelech takes her 
to his ooort. God informs the king, in a that she is a married woman, 
and commands him to restore her to her husband, who is a prophet and will pray 
for him. Ahimelech sends for Abraham, and reproaches him for his act of decep¬ 
tion. Abraham offers, as an excuse, self-defense, and also the fact that Sarah i$ 
a half-sister of his. Ahimelech not only restoree Sarah, but gives handsome 
presents to Abraham, and Invites him to make his home wherever he pleases. 
At the prayer of Abraham, Ahimelech and his household are restored. [At 
Isaac’s birth] Sarah says, God has made her a laughing-stock; all who hear (of 
her giving birth to a child) will laugh. (TliiB probably suggested the name Isaac.) 
When the child Is weaned, Abraham makes a great feast. Tubmimi makes sport; 
at Sarah’s request, Abraham banishes the boy and his mother. He is promised, 
however, that while Isaac shall be his seed, Ishmael will become a nation. The 
mother, with the child in her arms, wanders in the desert of Beer-sheba; the 
water fails. In despair, she drops him beside a shrub and sits at a distance 
because she cannot see him die. An angol calls encouragingly; God points out 
to her a well of water. She relieves his thirst and he lives. God watches over 
the boy i be becomes a great hunter, dwells In the wilderness of Paran and 
marries a wife from Egypt. 

“Ahimelech seeks an alliance with Abraham; the latter reproves the former 
because of a certain well which had been violently taken away. After a denial on 
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tile part of Abimelech, the covenant is entered into. The place is called Beer- 
sbeba, the well of the oath. Abimelech then returns bo Fhilistia. 

“ Qod commands Abraham to sacridce Isaac, his only son, on a moontain in 
Moriah. Abridiam immediately sets out, and reaches the place within three days. 
The altar being prepared, and Isaac bound, he proceeds to otter him as a sacrifice. 
But an angel calls down from beayen and informs him that it was only a trial of 
his faitb. Abraham then espies a ram caught by its horns In a hush; this he 
offers up instead of his son. He, with his attendants, returns to Beer-sheba.’* 


8 . LANOUAQB. 


1 ) 0 u> woaos.* 

0) 'hJK(S8:e: 81:S6). 

(8) P’1 (tS:U). 

<4}*ip33 D'3Vm{SS:8; 11:14; 11:8}. 

(5)S^a (11:8,10). 

(«) 1*2’(11:8,14,18,16). 

<T) anj (M:ll»- 

(8» n’3>n (10:16:11:88). 

W “jpa pciy (11: 1*; M: 16). 

ao) ni*nK Spc»i:u.86). 

(11) n’*»3 A'O (M:*7,82»). 

(IS) n'^ (11:18,16). 

(15) npe(ii:w. 

04) nip (0«fMr<Sc«(ll:ib. 

( 1 ® nSp ( 11 : 1 , a, 6,7,8, 18 ). 

(16) n3TD(W:»twtoe). 

9 Naw Words. 

(1) 33in yiK (10:1): cC. 14:68; Num. 18:89; 
Jos. 11:19: Jnd. 1:15). 

(8) D'nSKt(10:8AU4847itl:6,U,17tlxrto»,10, 
90,18.88;11:1A8,141>: no spsoUlreToresoeBare 
TeQolroA. 

(8) □l'7n vMOn, rewIoMon (19:8): It Is sxdu* 
atrelr ussd In S,t oatsMs of Dt. 

(4) Dj + porsooal pronounf (10:8,6twlos: 11: 
ntwioe). 


(8) 33S(for3S}(W:0,®: of. 81:86; Bx. 14:6{ 
Joe. 7:8; 14:7; batslsolal>t.maDrttines,aad 
aleo in Cbroo. 

(6) ....S |njpeniitt(S«:®: of. 81:7; Bz. 8:11; 
6:7; Num. 11:18: 80:81; 11:13:18:18. 

(7> SSfifin (10:7.17): of. Num. 11:1:81:7. 

(8) npn(10:18; 11:14): of. 17:16; Bz. 11:4. 

(9 nOM(fornni» 7 }( 80 : 17 :ll: 10 t«loB,lS,l®: 
of. 80 : 8 : 81 : 88 : Bx.l: 8 : 10 : 17 ; 11 : 7 , 80 , 88 , 87 . 81 : 
88 : 18 ; but also Bz. 10 : 10 (a P): Ler. 16 : 6 , 44 ; 
and often In Dt 

0® 'J'pS P3 <81:11.18}: of. 18:8: 88:7,10:48: 
IT: Bz. 11:6; Nam. 11:84; 81:18. 

01 ).op O’nSx ( 11 : 21 ): of. 18 : 80 ; 48 : 81 ; 

Sx. 18:19. 

( 18 ) ( 81 : 80 ): of. 96 : 15 , 18 twice,ieAlA>. 88 : 

Bz. 7:84; Num. 11:1& 

8 ) Bass Worsb. 

0) ....b noB.orSK ‘1O9Miveono0rR4R0(lO: 
8,18). 

® jVp:(10:6>. 

(8) njDB (10:181: Of.Joa.7:S0. 

(4) npij (11:14,1549). 

(5) -ineD (11:16). 

(6) (11:80). 

(7) nhD pi («:0). 


4. BTTLB. 

Before taking up in detail the oharacteiisUcs of B’s style, the following 
anticipatory remarks deserve notice: (1) Being propAsfie, we may expect him 
to be in the main like J; (2} with F, however, he has almost nothing in com* 


• j and B, both belos propheUt, hare a great deal in oommon In rooabolarr as well aa In 
■tyle. Hence manv words hitherto considered os J, are reaUy JB. and may be eiuied hers ou>, 
though B, es auoh, appears here for the flm time, 
t See J, this section. 

t See under *'special obaraoterledoB'* of this aathor, following pege. 

I Gf. J using Kin~Dl Quite frequeoUj. 
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mon; his use of spparenOy like P, for E continues to use *.hin 

term for deity throughout his nanative, while P would use pjVT even in Genesis, 
were it not for the question of consistency with his statement in 6:8; (8) the 
prophetic traits are often more intensely exhibited in E than In J; (4) this 
writer’s material is fragmentaiy, as we find it, there being no complete or contin¬ 
uous story,—a fact due, in large part, to the similarity of his material to that of 
J, the two being easily blended, or one substituted for the other: (6) the follow¬ 
ing special characteristics have been noted and may be stated in general terms by 
way of introduction: (a) the exclusive use of 5 0>) the occasional use of 

the plural form of the verb with the name of God (cf. 20:12; 88:7); (o) the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of dreams, especially as revelations from God (cf. 20:3,6: 28:12; 
81:10,11,24; 87:6-8,9.10; 40:9-11,18.17; 41:1-7); (d) frequent reference to angels, 
as God’s representatives, “calling down from heaven ” (21:17; 22:11); (e) repetition 
of proper names in calling (cf. 22:11; Ex. 8:4); (f) statements respecting three 
days’ journey (cf. 22:4; Ex. 8:18; 8:28; 18:22; Num. 18:83); (g) references to 
the existence of “strange gods” in the families of the patriarchs (cf. 81:19,24; 
68:4; Josh. 24:2); (h) the special interest exhibited in places and traditions of 
northern as over against southern Israel. 

1} He Is Intereeted in geography and archaoiogy.^ (1) Abraham dwells betfoeen 
KadeA and Shxery 20:1. (2) Hagar wanders in the desert of £eer-$heba, 21:14. 
(8) Ishmael makes his abode in the desert of Parang 21:21. (4) His wife is from 
Egypt, 21:21. (5) Origin of the name “ Beer-sheba,” 21:81. 

2) He is viutd and deienpf«t)6,t as seen (1) in his method of presenting mate¬ 
rial by means of conversation: (a) God and Abimlecb, 20:8-7, in which four 
points are indirectly brought out; (o) details of the way in which Ablmeleoh 
came to take Sarah, 20:6; (,9) the testimony of God himself to Abimelech’s inno¬ 
cence, 20:6; (y) the repreeentation of Abraham as a prophet, 20:7a; (4) God’s 
threat that he will auenpe Abraham, if his wife is not returned, 20:3b,7b. (b) 
Abimelech and Abraham, 20:6>1S, informing ns of (a) Abraham’s motive, v. 11; 
(fi) why she was called sister rather than something else, v. 12; (y) their standing 
agreement as to the mode of deception, v. 18. (e) Abimelech and Abraham’s alli¬ 
ance, 21:22-80, disclosing (a) Abraham’s proaperiiy, v. 22b; (8) that Abimelech’s 
servants, without his knowledge, robbed Abraham of a well, vs. 26,26. (d) Minor 
talk: (a) Ahimelech’s offtr* to Abraham and Sarah, 20:16,16; (/}) Sarah asking 
Abraham to banish Hagar and her son, 21:10; (y) God’s instruction on this point, 
21:12; (8) Angel to Hagar, 21:17b,18; (c) God directing to sacrifice Isaac, 22:2; 
(C) Abraham leaving his servants behind, 22:6; (9) Isaac and Abraham In refer¬ 
ence to the vietim, 22:7,8; (8) angel to Abraham, 22:12. (2) In tbe use of cireum- 
$taniial daum: (a) “ for she is a man’s wife,” 20:8 ; (b) “ having done deeds unto 


* Bee p. tS6, and of. p. SI (No. 1 of tbi« rol.). 
t It wlU be notfoed that theae beadlosa are the Mune aa under J. 
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me that oaght not to be done,” 20:9b; (o) “ putting It on her shoulder, ete.,” 21: 
14; (d) ** since neither didst thou tell me, neither yet beard 1 of it, etc.,” 21:26b; 
(e) “while I and the boy, etc.,” 22:6; (f} “seeing thou hast not withheld, etc.,” 
22:12; (g) “ caught in the thicket by its horns,” 22:1S. 

8) He is highly dramaiic. (1) In not telling us all the facts at once, but keep¬ 
ing us in suspense till the denouement is fully developed, as seen (a) in omitting 
any motive or reason for Abraham’s action in calling Sarah a sister (20:2a), that it 
may all be explained later (cf. vs. 11,18); (b) in not assigning any reason for Abime- 
lecb’s Sarah to Lis court, the reader being allowed to infer, from v. lib, 

that her beauty must have been so great as to endanger her husband’s life; (c) 
in withholding the result of Abraham’s trial till we reach v. 12. (2) In working 
up toward a climax,* note (a) in the story of Ilagar’s banishment (21:14-17), how 
our sympathies are more and more enlisted: she starts out with scanty provisiona, 
ftuH the child upon her shoulder; she is lost in the desert; the water fails; the 
unfortunate mother drops the child, and flees from the spot, that she may not see 
his dying agonies; but Just as she breaks out in despairing tears, the angel’s 
voice calls out from heaven; (b) in offering up Isaac, bow gradually the reality 
of the transaction grows upon one: Abraham starts out on a Journey with his 
son and servants; at a little distance from the appointed place he dismounts, and 
walks alone with Isaac; the latter is made to bear the wood that is soon to con¬ 
sume him; in blissful ignorance, he asks, “ Where is the victim ?” Abraham 
answers evasively, “ The Lord will provide;” the spot is reached, the altar built, 
Isaac bound, put on the altar, the knife lifted,—and then the angel interferes. 
(3) In selecting a central figure, and grouping all the events about it, e. g., (a) in 
the 20th chapter, Abrdiam is the principal actor; Sarah is mentioned as the 
“ woman ” (v. 8), “ the man’s wife ” (v. 7); it is Abraham who causes her to be 
taken to court (v. 2); it is because he is a prophet that she is to be returned 
(y. 7); the king blames him (not Sarah) for the deception and ita oonscquences; 
the rewards or presents are given to Abraham; at bis prayer, Abimelech’s family 
is relieved; (b) In 21:10-21, Ishmael is the hero; Sarah wants Ilagar banished; 
but the emphasis, after all, is on “ her son,” for be is not to be beir with Isaac; 
in the sufferings that follow “ the child ” is continually emphasized, and beavon 
itself opens rather to the innocent cry of the boy than to his mother’s heart-rend¬ 
ing tears; (o) in ch. 22, it is again Abraham (not Isaac, strange to say) who is the 
principal actor; his every movement and word are carefuUy recorded—from the 
“ saddling of the ass ” to the “ lifting of the knife.” (4) In keeping one great theme 
before him, whatever the details. The selection of characters, though apparently 
strange, is due only to the selection of thought. What the prophet really wants 
to tell us is, that CKmI will take care of his own, whatever be their afiOictions and 
trials. Hence the subject Is Abraham, hie troubles about Sarah, Ishmael and 
Isaac, and bow all things “ worked together for good ” for him who trusted God. 
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4) He is prophetie (furnisliiDg rtUgious irustrvetum). He Uacku as, e. g., that 
(1) God is intereeted In human affairs; (2) Ue watches over those that trust In 
Him; (8) upright men (heathen even, 20:4,6) are providentially kept from moral 
evil; (4) He hears the prayer of the righteous (20:7,17); (5) He hears the ory of the 
innocent (21:17), and (6) provides for them even In the desert (21:19); (7) the good 
mtin is prosperous, and his favor is sought after hy others (21:22,28); (8) true 
faith goes calmly to its task, and attends to the minutest details of duty evmr 
when a catastrophe is impending. 

6) He abounds in stories. The whole material (chs. 2(^22) being nothing but 
a collection of stories. 

6) He possesses certain peeuh'ar* charoetsnsttes. (1) God’s appearing in 
dreams, 20:3,6; (2) a phmil verb with Elohlm, 20:18; (8) angels calling down 
from heaven, 21:17; 22:11; (4) “three days’ journey,” 22:4; (5) repetition of 
proper name, In calling a person, 22:11. 

6 . MATBRIAL. 

1) IHqilieaUt. (1) Cbaptw 20seems to behuta different version of 12:10- 

20t; the general resemblance is striking, since in both (a) Abraham lepreeenta her 
as a sister; (b) the motive being fear for his life; (c) Sarah is taken to a foreign 
court; (d) God interferes in her behalf; (e) the king as well as bis entire house' 
hold suffer; (f) the foreign prince blames Abraham (note the similarity of the Ian- 
gwige: "h HW HO 12:18, and IJ*? HD 20:9); (g) Sarah is then 

restored; (h) Abraham receives a bonus. (2) 21:10-21 seems to be a modification of 
16:6,14, tbe pointa of contact being (a) Sarah’s dislike to Hagar and her offspring 
(potential or actual ); (b) treatment of Hagar in such a way that she leaves (volun¬ 
tarily or/oresdly); (o) conversation in the desert with an angel; (d) bis promise 
that she shall have a great/idure for her son; (e)awell in tbedesert. (8) 21:22- 
81 is essentially the same as 26:26-83, since in both (a) AbimeUch is king and 
Phichol a commander in chief; (b) they come because of the patriarch’s prosperity; 
(c) they desire and obtain a covenant of peace; (d) .the event takes place in Beer- 
sheha; (e) the name of tbe place is in some way connected with “ seven.” 

2) IM^erences. These stories, while having resemblances enough to show that 
they relate to tbe same event, nevertheless vary enough to indicate their literary 
independence; note (1) in ch. 20, as compared with 12:10-20, the foUowing differ¬ 
ences in details: (a) £ places Sarah in Abimeleeh’t court at Gerar (20:2), J takes 
her to Pharaoh in Egypt (12:16); (b) according to £, the suffering or disease of 
the king and of bis house is to prevent him from sin (18:6 in connection with 17); 
but J refers to it as pxtnUhmera (12:17); (o) the king of Gerar invitee Abraham to 
stay in his country (20:16), but Pharaoh sends him away (12:16b-20); (d) £ mag- 


* i.not In eonmoQ with J. 

t Tbe ooosldemtiOQ of eSrS-U. in this oonneotion. will be Uken ap later (of. p. IflSeq.). 
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nlAea Abraham as jprop^ and tnCsreessor; J has nothing about this. (2) The two 
accounts of Hagar’s banishment present the following differences: (a) accord' 
ing to E, she Is driyen out (21:14); J sajs she was so treated that she fled (16:6) \ 
(b) according to E, she leaves Abraham’s house with Ishmael on her shoulder; 
according to J, the child is still unborn; (o) in £, Jthmael is the cause (21:2); in J, 
Bagar hemlf is to blame; (d) in E, it is Abraham himself who sends her away 
(21:14); in J, her treatment is left to Sarah (16:6); (e) according to E, she is 
treated more humanely (21:14) than she is in J’s story (16:6); (f) in E, the angel 
calls down from heaven (21:17); in J, he meets ftsr on the road (16:7); (g) in E, she 
)lnds the well (21:16a); In J, she is/ound at the well (16:7,14). (8) The consid¬ 
eration of 21:22-81 must be deferred till we reach its parallel, 26:26-83; but the 
princtpol diilerences are, (a) for Abraham (in 21} Isaac is put (in 26), (b) differ¬ 
ent ciicumstance for Beer-theba. 

8 ) Inconsistencies. Not only is E distinct In language, style, and maoner of 
presentation, but also his material is incotnpaUble with previous accounts of both 
P and J. (1) As compared with P, (a) oh. 20 cannot be reconciled by any possi¬ 
bility of interpretation with Sarah’s age as given in 17:17. That which is said 
here of Sarah could not possibly be spoken of a woman ninety years of age. Still 
farther, (h) 21:14-20 Is unnatural when compared with 16:16; 17:24,25. In these 
latter passages Ishmael is thirteen years of age when Isaac is promised; heuoe is 
fourteen when the latter is bom. Ishmael Is banished after Isaac is formally 
weaned (21:8-10). The feast of tocaning did not take place before the child was 
tiiree years old. Ishmael was, therefore, seventeen years of age. Now, why or 
how should Hagar carry such a lad on her shoulder f (v. 14). Why should he be 
so helpless when cast down under the bush ? (vs. 15,16). Why should the angel 
instruct the exhausted mother to lift up the boy ”? (v. 18). Then (2) ch. 20 is 
not leas out of harmony (a) with 18:11,12 (J’s statement that Sarah was t-erj/ old). 
It needs no elaboration; and (b) if this incident at Qerar is simply another event 
by the same writer as the author of 12:10-20, is it eonceivaMe that Abraham, after 
bis experience in Egypt, would repeat the same deception at Oerar, especially 
at a time when Sarah’s condition was so critical ? The material, then, without 
re^erenu toother considerations, Is irreconcilable with that of either P or J; it must 
be from a different source, and the argument becomes much stronger when we 
find that just this material, so much out of harmony with what has gone before, 
has linguistic peculiarities which also distinguish it from the other writers. 

4} It is, however, evident that E’s matter begins vsr^ abruptly; And Abrsr 
ham moved thence.... ” Whence f There undoubtedly existed a full history of 
the patriarchs by the author. [Of. Jos. 24:2, where the risumi begins with Terab.] 
Perhaps B did not have all of thja story. Perhaps the early material was so similar 
to that of J as not to require repetition. The only thing which appears certain is 
that we have a new writer. 
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S. THBOLOOY. 

1} In gtnenX, ttili author’s view of God’s relation to man is about midway 
between P’s stiff superiority and J’s aggravating anthropomorphism. We notiM 
(1) God la interested In human affairs, and yet be does not “ come down ” to And 
out things; (2) be i^pean neither formally nor visibly, but in dreams; (8) bis 
visits are frequent, but hardly familiar; (4) angels are employed; but instead of 
walking about on the highways, they call down from heaven.** 

2) It is nevertheless true that his coneeption resembles J’s more than it does 
F’s: (1) altars and BoeriHoet are as old as the patriarchs; there is even the poesi. 
bility of human sacrifice in their day. (2) God employs noturol means (stdkness, 
for instance, to prevent intercourse between Ablmelecb and Sarah). (8) He 
Indeed reveals bimself to, and is interested in, a heathsn prince*, but Abraham is 
bis/avorite. 

8 ) His monoQteim is not so strict even as that of J: (1) He uses 
exclusively; (2) occasionally even with a plural verb. 

S. The Analyiii of Qen. 24:1-38:9. 

[iSul^ects.* (1) Isaac courts Bebekah by proxy, and marries her*, (2) Abraham 
and Ishmael die; (8) Beau and Jacob are bom; (4) Isaac and Ablmelecb; (6) 
Jacob geta Esau’s blessing by deceit; (6) Jacob sent to Faddan.] 

A Element of P. 

1. VBRSB8 ASeiONBD. 

26:7-lla,]2-1749,20....28b; 26:848q.; 27:46 (Euen., Del., K. and S. »B); 
26:1-9. 

S. STMOPSIB. 

** Abraham, having completed 176 years, dies, and is buried by Isaac and Ish> 
mael in the cave of Machpelah, near Sarah. God’s blessing is then transferred to 
Isaac. [Ishmael having raised up twelve princes (all of whom are given by name), 
passes away at the age of 187.] When forty years of age, Isaac marries Bebekah, 
the daughter of Betbuel from Faddan-aram; and be Is sixty years old, when they 
(Esau and Jacob*) are bom. Esau, at forty^ marries two Hlttlte women, who are a 
Bouioe of displeasure to Isaac and Bebekah. Isaac accordingly instructs Jacob not 
to take a wife ‘ from the daugfatere of Canaan,* but to go to Paddan-aram and marry 
one of Laban’s daughters. ‘And thus EUShaddai will bless thee and make thee 
an assembly of nations; and Abraham’s blessing will be transferred unto thee 
and thy seed.* Jacob leaves, as directed, for Faddan-aram. Esau, seeing how 
dissatisfied Isaac is with Canaanitish women, takes, In addition to his wives, 
a daughter of Ishmael.” 

* Th« luunet have to be supplied from t different aeoouot which B h«s locerted. 
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8. LANGTTAQB OF F. 


1> Old Wokds. 

(U "n ’JKr(te:74»). 

(*) jrii (**: 8 . 17 ). 

w nSfljon-mjro <**=•>■ 

(4) (iB:U,1849>. 

<•> nv Sk (*8:8). 

(8) njl {W:». 

W iniO pK (»:*). 
aO) D'H^K (86:4). 


S) Nb« Words. 

a) •’DJ? S»t (65: MD: Of.86;»: 49:». 
88: Kum. 60:£4,88: 97:18; Beat. 69:60. 

(9 niO "tnK* (65:11): of. L«t. 18:U: Nou. 
65:98; Joi.l:l(7): 1 Cbr. 8:64; SChr. 66:4; 84: 
17:85:88. 0w(alu6*D. 86:16; Jud. 1:1; Ruth 
8:11:SBam. 1:1:1 Kgs. 11:40;9Kgs. Itlt 14d7. 

(6) niQlif hVk (85:18.1^: of. 66:10,40; 46:6; 
Bx. 1:1; 6:16; Num. 1:6; 6:6,8,18; 16:446; 97:1; 
64:17,18; Job. 17:6; lOhr. 6:8; 6:88; 9:44; 14:4. 
(4) OIK pP (for D’lni 01«) (85:80; 88:MA7). 
4. STYLE. 


It is—1) ItTumeriool, as seen (1) in the hundred and three 90on and fifteen 
years of Abraham’s life, 25:7; (2) twelve princes, 25:16; (8) the years of Ishmael 
were 187, 25:17; (4) Isaac was sixty years old, etc., 26:26b; (6) Isaac marries at 
forty, 25:20; (6) Esau marries at forty, 26:84. 

2) dyttematic, as seen (1) The toledoth of Ishmael, 85:12 (this, it will be 
remembered, is the devenik of a ten*8eries); (2) The loledoth of Isaac, 85:10 (the 
ei^iih in the series). 

8) Stereotyped. Note the phrases (1) ♦♦n 25:7,17; (2) 

voy “JK flDN’l, *5:8.17; (S) ni^n n'^Nl. *6:12,19; (4) nB'X'? l'?, *6:20; 
28:9 (of. 16:3]. 

4) Verboee and repetitious. (1) “ These are the days of the years of the life 
... .which he lived,’* 25:7; (2) nJB* repeated with each of connected numerals, 
25:7,17; (8) after having given us a to5o2e chapter (28) about the legal traosactlon 
of the ’’cave in Macbpelah,” he tells the story over again In 25:9b. 10; (4) in 
desoribing a woman, he not only tells us who her father is, but often also whose 
sister she is, 25:20; 25:9; (6) that we may be certain of a person’s death, he 
describes it thus; “ And he gave up Oie ghost, and died.... and was ^ofAered to his 
j>ecpl6,” 25:6,17; (6) to refresh our memory, be tells us that ” Ishmael was the 
son of Abraham, whom Hagar, the Egyptian, Sarah’s servant, bore unto Abra¬ 
ham,” 25:12; (7) the customary heading, ** and these are the generations of Ish¬ 
mael,” is strengthened by, “ and these are the names of the cAtldren of lAmael, by 
their names, according to their generations,^* and finally described by ” these are the 
children of Ishmael, and these are their names,” 25:12,18,16; (8) all that is really 
necessary In his material is: six words (out of thirteen) in 25:7; four words (out 
of ten) in vs. 8,9a,lla; first three words (out of twelve) in vs. 12,13b,14,15; eight 
words (oat of fifteen) in 17; first three words (out of nine) in vs. 19,20a,[a verse 
which B omfti«d],26b; 26:848q.; six words in 27:46a, and cdx words in 27:46b (or 
twelve out of twenty-one); 28:l-6a,8,9 (omitting the last clause); that is, only fif¬ 
teen verses out of twenty-five. 


* I iSTMlf sboold not oall It etuu-acUrUtie of F. 
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6) Cold and Nothing: but a register of deaths, biiths and marriages, 

as follows: (1) deaths; (a) Abraham’s, 26:7-10; (b) Ishmael’s, 26:17; (2) biiths; 
(a) Isbxnaors twelve children, 26:12-16; (b) Isaac’s two children; (8) marriages; 
(a) Isaac and Rebekab, 26:20; (b) Eeau with Judith and Basemath, 26:84; (e) 
Jacob goes to find a wife, 26:1-6; (d) Esau wirii Uahalath, 26:6-8. 

s. UATBIUAL. 

1) DupUcatss. (1) Isaac bestows his blessing on Jacob (J£~ 27:1-40; 

28:la,88q.); (2) Jacob is sent away by his parents to Rebekab’s people (J£ « 27: 
41-46; 27:46; 2S:lb,2,6). 

2) IHfferencee. As usual, P knows nothing of famHy dtjgkvities. (1) Jacob 
gets his blessing simply because he leaves home; there is no cheating or rivalry 
between him and Esau. (2) Jacob leaves home simply because his parents do not 
wish him to marry in the neighborhood; no hatred on the part of Esau, no feat 
on Jacob’s part. 

8) OmiMums. We find itothing In JE about (1) Abraham's death, (2) Sarah’s 
death, (8) Ishmael’s death. Some critics* think the first, at least, existed, hut 
was omitted by E. 

e. THBOLOOT. 

This section of F contains no material of a theological nature. 

B. Blemwit of J, 

L TSBSBS AB8I6NBD. 

26:6,lib,IBa (Well., Kuen.. Kitt., 25:l-4,llb; Del., 26:1-6,18,11b; K. and 
8., 1-6, lib, 18 to onVD); 24 (except 62,67b and in 67a —B] 

(Well., Euen., X. and S., give also 62 and 67b [except 10N ~ V3N]> claiming 
that there existed an account of Abraham’s death immediately after v. 62. They 
also leave this chapter b^re 26, in Itsnatural place. So also Del., who, however, 
omits 67b); 26rib, first three words of 2,8a,7-I4,16sq.,18-8S [first three words of 
1,2 beginning with , 6 = E; 8b-6 = B'; DmaX- - • •n3‘70 “ la,16,18 

-Bl(WeU.,la,t6,l8-B*{JE]; 2-6 = E^ Kuen., la.8b-6=R^ 16,18 = B‘[JE1; 
Del., 26:1-88*— J, worked over by B, expanded by I>8(B*) in vs. 2-6, and supple¬ 
mented by B from E In vs. 6-88, specifically in 6,26, and 82; Kitt, 7Bq.,26,28-88 

= R from B(P); 16,18—R; K and 8., DHliK.13*70 l,2bAb-6,16, 

18 —B; otherwise aU these critics assign 26:1-88 to J); 26:21-84 (except 26c — 
P>, and traces of E in 26,27] (Well., 24-26ab — £(?); Kuen., Bud., K. and S., all 
agree with Dill.; Del., 24-26ab,27-84 map be £ or J); 27:l-46[— JE; J is found, 
though not separable in (7),15,(20),24-27,80a to nX i 86-88,44b or 46a*t, 


See DHL, Om., Stb ed., p. SOS. under Meq. 
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etc. See E Moio] (Well.^ J apparent in 7,20,24>27,SOa,88aq.; so Del., adding a 
trace of J in 46; so Kitt., adding 16 in part, 29b,85-88,46, but omitting SSsq.; 
K. and S., la,2-4a,5-10,Usq.,17,18a,20,24-27, last three words in 28,29b-82 
[except 80 VDN—*]{< ’iTIli 3S~8&a,40-43,46»*J; all the rest —B, except 
46 — R). 

I. B7N0FSI8. 

‘‘Abraham gtres all his property to Isaac, who settles down at Beeivlahai*roi. 
Being old and prosperous, Abraham adjures his steward not to take a wife for 
Isaac from the Canaanites, but from his own family. The servant takes a solemn 
oath to comply with these conditions, and sets out for Aram-naharaim, to the 
city of Nahor (Abraham's brother). Then follows a long and detailed description 
of the interview with Bebekalr and her return with the servant to become Isaac’s 
wife. Isaac takes her to the bouse and marries her. He moves to Gerar, where 
Yabweb appears to him and renews his covenant made with Abraham. Rebekah 
he represents as a sister, fearing lest the people may kill him because of her 
beanty. After some days, Abimelech, the king of Gerar, notices that the relations 
between Isaac and Rebekah are too familiar to be merely fraternal. Re reproves 
him for a misrepresentation which might have led to sinful consequences; but 
issues a proclamation to his people to let this man and wife alone. Isaac devotes 
himself to agriculture, and is so successful that he arouses the jealousy of the 
king. He is thus compelled to move to the valley of Gerar, where his servants 
find a spring; the shepherds of Gerar, however, contest their right to its use. 
The same thing is repeated at their second attempt to procure water; but when 
the third well is dug there is no trouble. From there Isaac goes to Beer-sheba, 
where Yahweh appears and oomforts him; be builds an altar. King Abimelech 
and his commander>in-cblef, PhichoL, oome to him, and desire to make an alUanoe 
with him, which he accepts. Then hisservante find a well which be calls Shebahi 
hence the name of toe place, Beer-sheba. Rebekah being chUdless, Isaac prays to 
Yabweb, who hears him, and Rebekah conceives. Twins are to be bom, who 
will oontinually strive for supremacy, but the elder will be subject to the younger. 
In the fullness of time, toe first child oomee out red and hairy, and they call it 
Esau; the other comes out holding his brother by the hed, henoe his name Jacob. 
As they grew up, Esau became a hunter; while Jacob was a shepherd. Isaac 
loved Esau, but Rebekah preferred Jacob. 

Once, when Jacob was boiling pottage, Esau comee in from the chase very 
tired, and requests some. Jacob says, ‘ Sell me your birthright for It’ Esau 
replies, ‘ I am at toe point to die \ what profit shall the birthright do to me ? ’ 
Jacob makes the bargain sure by an oath, and gives toe pottage to his brother, 
who, haying satisfied his appetite, departs, despisiz^ his birthright”* 


* os. will be oonsldered bj Iteatf, p. STSiq. 
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I. LANOUAOB or JS.* OB J. 


li Old woEDa. 

(I) □'D'S lU (14:1). 

m mrr <**■■ iA7.iMi;N;r7twioe,aLM.4a.4s.44. 

4Stwlo«,tO,U,6I.»; tt;SlAa; 

(t) D'P (l4:t.fB»»47: t7:ST). 

(0 KJ (8i:S,U,14»17.a,42.48.4ft: 26:80; 2«:S8: 
27:2AM8^;S8). 

<B) mSiDI (24:4,7). 

(ft) (24:8,18.24.37,84,87,42,48:tt:2330BS: 

28:24twloe: 27:19). 

(7) 0*^0 (24:16,45: 27:4^8). 

(8) jn' (b sexual Interoonrt^ (24:1(9. 

(9) 'Sm (24 ;ftBfti 27:12). 
aO) (fi (24:8 : 28:7,9). 

(II) p*l (24:9:28:29). 

02) •nW'lpS (84:17.«». 

08) pS (24:88^84). 

04) V tOJf (24:80). 

06) fina (24:11), 

00 n'ain (24:14,44>. 

07) 'ino (24:18,48; 27:20). 

00 KUri (24:68,84). 

09) Srm (24:87; 9ft:2r: 26:88). 

(20) ‘iS* (with father) (26:8). 

(21) mm (26:21). 

(22) (28:8). 

(25) DETO pnri (28:22). 

(34) 1)33)3 (M:34; 27:4,104241). 

(38) nara (24:2S). 

(28) fl’ia ni3 (28: t». 

(T) nnif (28:89 : 87:8.8«.48). 

(28) ipaa oaipn (2«:8i). 

(29) (2«:80; 9ft:83). 

(80) ^)p3 PDE7 (27:8,13,48). 

(81) yH (17:1840). 

(82) Dl + P4ra.pron. (27:814448). 

(88) npiflf (27:84). 

(84) nipa (28:14tfnoe). 

(86) 1fij7 (28:16). 

(26) Ifin (M:16,10twl(w,1241424». 

2) Naw 'Woasa. 

(V^S laern (24:8): af.81:24,S0: Bz. 19:88; 
II: 12; 84:12; and often In Dent. 

(2) Qyp (for >^na) <24:16,40): ef.f:l8:21:14; 
48:28; 49:16: Bx. 12:84. 

(ft) riKIO naa (24:lft; 28:7). 


(« n'Wn (24:21.40,4848): of.89:8448. 

(6) non nv;) (24:12,14,49): of. 40:14 : 47:89; 
Bz. «>:•: 84:8,7. 

(fit nOK) non (t4:r.88);ot47:»: Sz.84i8. 

(7) n)nnt2mnnp(24:264fl): er, 4I:88 :Ez.4: 
81; 18:27; 84:8. 

(88:tl>; of. Bx. 8;4.6,24,88,28; 9:28; 

10 :iaiT. 

(9) (26:28tbrlee; 27:29). 

OOHinno (2«:tD: of. 40:7; Bx.2:18; 8:8; I: 
14; 18:M; Joe. 17:14. 

(11) on;) 'ni (28:9.18): ef.88:17404S: Ex.88: 
19; 84:26. 

(12) tSTtra (27:124148): Of.21:8447; Bx. 10:21. 
08) K^Tn (27:28.86): of. Num. 18:12. 

04) ODE' (27:41): of. 49: S;60:18. 

(16) SaV (27:46): ef.8l:88;42;80;48:14twloe; 
Bz. 28:18. 

08) ni (ueed adverMallr) (26:28,88; 27:80,21, 
24.86). 

07) nntKMTerb)(14:68): af.tl:6:84;19; Bz. 
28:26. 

I) Bar* Worm. 

0) mpn (24:12; 27:20). 

(2) KOJ (24:17). 

(2) DKn&a (24:21). 

(4) nunio (24:68). 

(5) (84:86). 

(8) Pi’jor (24:86). 

(T) (26:»40). 

(8) D'j^Sn (26:80). 

(9) (28:12). 

00) (28:14). 

(U) ono (28:16,18). 

(12) p^3) (28:S0). 

08) TO (27:8). 

04) O'ajrao (27:4,7,9.17). 

( 16 ) jrnjna in-.ut. 

08) nntjn (27:16), 

07) npSn (27:18). 

08) '1000 (27:2&40). 

09) K(£IK (27:8647). 

(90J TnjJ (27:40). 

(II) pn^ (27:40). 

m nSim (i7;88). 

(24) nanoa (27:an: cf. 84;18. 


B helQE doubtful and brief lo thla eeetion, the Tooabulartes of JB are considered tofetber. 
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4. 8TTLB OF JB. 

It l8—1) JVm and flovnng. (1) There is not found a formal statement in the 
entire narrative, although the aim, of course, is the same as that of P, viz., to 
describe the ort^tn of Jacob and Esau and their rdation one to another. We 
may note (a) how gracefully Bebekah is introduced (oh. 24); (b) bow the whole 
future history of Israel and Edom is sammed up in the few words of the oracle 
(26:28); (o) how the character of the two boys is depicted in a story (25:29-84); 
(d) how thrilling is the manner in which Jacob obtains his blessing; and (e) bow, 
after all, this is only the writer’s method of sending him to Aram. (2) There is 
order, to be sure, in this mateftal, but no tystem. We feel from the very start 
(25:28) that Jacob is the hero; still Esau is kept in sight. He appears as a side¬ 
light all along, and is at last brought Into reconciliation with his brother (82: 
4sq.). (8) The transition from one topic to another is easy, scarcely noticeable; 
e. g., (a) ch. 24 begins with Abraham, but we are soon lost In Isaac’s courtship 
by proxy; (b) a step changes Bebekah’s girlhood Into maternity, and thus, 
naturally enough, we are introduced to Jacob, the most important of all the 
patriarchs. 

2) FuU of storiM. These may merely be Indicated: (1) Abraham’s servant 
and Bebekah (24); (2) Bebekah’s hard maternity (25:21-28); (8) Esau and Jacob 
as children (25:24-28); (4) Jacob gets the birthright (26:29-84); (6) Bebekah in 
Gerar* (26:6-11); (6) Isaac’s experiences in Pbilistia (26:12-33); (7) Jacob obtains 
the blessing (27:1-40); (8) his flight to Laban (27:41-45). 

3) Ihumaiic, poetic, pktureeque. Only a few out of many points may be cited: 
(1) the presentation of material through conversation; e. g., (a) Abraham’s ideas 
on iniermarriage, as well as bis utter separation from his birthplace, could not 
be more emphatically expressed than in the solemn talk between him and his serv¬ 
ant (24:2-9); (b) the servant’s talk; his prayerful soliloquy, his inquiries of 
Bebekah, and her artless answers, his direct and pointed story to her patents; (c) 
the business-like speech of Laban and Bethuel, Laban’s welcome (v. 81), the 
acceptance of the proposal (vs. 50,61), the effort to detain Bebekah (vs. 55-68); (d) 
Jacob’s bargain with Esau (26:29-82); (e) the account of the blessing, Isaac and 
Esau (27:1-4), Bebekah and Jacob (vs. 6-18), Jacob and Isaac (va. 19-21), Esau 
and Isaac (vs. 81-40), Bebekah’s last words to Jacob (vs. 42-45). (2) Human 
nature depicted: (a) The servant in his prayer shows a calm confidence that 
Yahweb will act kindly ” to his master; (b) as soons as he learns the parent¬ 
age of the girl he feels confident of success, and thanlcB Yahweb; (c) Laban’s 
hospitality, unbounded—but due to the rich character of the gifts bestowed upon 
his sister; (d) busaness before pleasure; for the servant refuses to eat till be has 
told bis errand; (e) the seroanl’s story is a masterpiece of simplicity and shrewd- 


* Here Uw ord«r of tbe obapt«r Is followed. 
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Dess: be touches but briefly od salient points, but is careful to tell Just what 
would attract his listeners, and to omit what would arouse their prejudice or 
ridicule. Note how he expands Abraham’s ]>OE8eBsioD8; “ flocks and cattle, and 
silver and gold, men-servants, maid-servants, and camels and asses” (24:86); 
Isaac’s providenUal birth, “n^jpr ” (v. 88); Abraham speaks of hb 
land and birthplace ” (v. 4); the servant Invariably speaks of the closer family 
ties, “ my family and my father’s house ” (v. 88); he omits the injuncUon " not to 
take Isaac back(f) the rough humor of Esau is characteristic: “ I am going to 
die anyway, what profit shall the birthright do to me ? ” (25:82); (g) the sly Invent¬ 
iveness of Kebekah. (8) Ducriptive toucftes.- (a) time of day; cf. “ at the time of 
evening” (24:11); "In the morning” (24:64); ** at the even-tide” (24:88); “the 
same night” (26:24); “they arose early in the morning” (28:81); (b) monner pf 
action, as seen in “let down tby pitcher that I may drink” (24:14); “with her 
pitcher on her shoulder” (24:15); “she let down her pitcher upon her hand” 
(24:18); “she emptied her pitcher and ran again” (24:20); “he stood by the 
camels at the fountain ” (24:80); “ he ungirded the camels, and gave, etc.” (24:82); 
“ I put the ring upon her nose, and the bracelets uptm her bands ” (24:47); “ that 
I may turn to the ripAt hand ortothe^ft'' (24:49); “ be lifted up his eyes and saw” 
(24:68.64); “looked out at a window” (26:8); “take thy weapons... .po out to 
lAa fieid, and take me venison” (87:8); “l(/tod up his voice and wept” (27:88). 
(4) DramaUc ooineidencee: “Before he had done speaking, Bebekah came out” 
(24:15); Isaac is out in tiie field, when Rebekah arrives (24:68); Rebekah hap¬ 
pens to hear Isaac’s instructions to Esau (27:6); Jacob was yet scarcely gone 
out, when Esau came (27:80). (6) Words and actions indicative cAaroctor.* (a) 
the faithfulness of Abraham’s servant is seen in his prayer (24:12-14); his thank¬ 
fulness to God for his success (24:26,27,62); his desire to return Immediately 
(24:64,66); (b) the character of Rebekah is clearly presented; she is kindly, offer¬ 
ing her service to a stranger (24:18,19); acfive, for she hastens and runs (24:18, 
20); direct and a^Udi, In answering questions (24:24,26,68); modest, veiling her 
face when first meeting Isaac {24:66b); piotis, going to seek God in trouble 
(25:22b); ingenious, looking for every favorable opening for her favorite son (27: 
6-10; 11,16,18; 42-46). 

4) Characterized byptms. ( 1 ) Esau, because hairy; (2) Jacob, because hold¬ 
ing the heel; (8) Edom, because of the red pottage; (4) pn^p pH!^ (28:8); 
(6) Rehoboth, because God made broad (26:22); (6) Esek, because they had troubU 
with him (26:20); (7) Beer-sbeba, because of the “seven.” (8) Esau bitterly 
remarks that “Jacob is well named, because he had supplanted him ” (27:88). 

6) PropA^ (1) God guides the servant in making a right choice of the 
woman who is to be Israel’s mother; (2) Abraham had faith to believe that God 
would do so; (8) readiness to serve is the sure sign of a right heart; (4) Isaac's 
prayer is answered; (5) God watches over Isaac and Rebekah, though they have 
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foolishly exposed themselves to dangler; <6) Isaac prospers In spite of trouble 
with the Philistines, because Yahweh is with him; (7) in spite of imperfectioDS 
of the patriarchs, God works out his great plans through them. 

S. MATERIAL. 

1) Under J, as such, we have to consider only ch. 26, of which vs. 6-11 
are claimed to be a duplicate not only of ch. 20 (» £), but also of 12:10-20 
(= J). (1) In a comparison with ch. 20, the points of eoniaet ore, (a) the place, 
Oerar; (b) the ifctnp, Ahimdeehf (c) apatrtaroh representing bis urf/e as a iiater; (d) 
because of fear for his life on account of his wife’s beauty; (s) Ablmelecb, on 
discovering tbe deception, blames the patriaroli for his conduct; (f) the patriarch 
explains that be acted in self-defense. (2) Noticeable di^erences are, (a) according 
to £ it is Abraham and Sarah; according to J, Isaac and Bebekah; (b) E makes 
the danger of tbe woman actual; J, only pcttible; (e) according to £, Ablmelecb 
learns the fact of her true relation to the patriarch by God’s appearing in a dream; 
but in J be finds it out ccauaUy, by looking through tbe window; (d) consist¬ 
ently enough, J omits the part about presents given to the patriarch, the infliction 
of disease on tbe king and household, and the prayer of the patriarch for their 
restoration. 

2) When compared with J’s other account, (1) few and feeble points of con- 
tact are to be noticed, as (a) a patriaich and wife sojourn in a strange land; (b) 
they represent themselves as brother and sister; (c) the king of the land,on learn¬ 
ing Uie deceit, censures the husband, who pleads self-defense as an excuse. (2} 
The points of divergence, on the otiier band, are many and marked: (a) in ch. 26, 
tbe piece is Gerar In Philistia; in 12, Egypt; (b) here it is Bebekah and Isaac; 
there, Sarah and Abraham; (c) here the women is never separated from her hus¬ 
band; there she is actually token to the Egyptian court; (d) Pharaoh discovers 
the reality by plagues; Abimeleoh, by observation; (e) the Egyptian naturally 
makes recompense; the Philistine has no occasion to do this; (f) Pharaoh sends 
the deoeitfol couple out of his borders; Ablmelecb issues a procIamalioD ** not to 
touch the man and his wife.”* 

S) Tbe following remarka may be included here: (1) It is highly improbable 
that the three accounts before us are of three different events; for it is unreason¬ 
able to suppose that Abraham would repeat such a disastrous experiment, or that 
would not have profited by his father’s double experience. (2) The ques- 
tiouB which relate to the age of the venerable women concerned in the stories, 
increase the difficulties enormously. (8) It will be noticed that J’s stories have 
practically nothing more in common than the palming off a wife for a sister; 
while E’s anecdote dosely resembles both of tbe others. In other words, £ is the 
oonnecting Hnk : from the story of Bebekah and Ablmelech (ch. 26) there was 

■ it dltmlaMd from Oerar, but lottr and for a diiffennt eoute (SS :U}. 
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developed the story of Sarah aad Abimelech (ch. 20), which in turn became that 
of Sarah and Pharaoh (ch. 12). (4) It is well to remember that even If Mota was 
the author of these stories, they are not the reoordf of an eye-witness, bat received 
traditions, which, passing from mouth to mouth, necessarily underwent certain 
changes and modifications from generation to generation. These varied veialons 
often became in the course of time independent stories, if the changes became too 
essential and too great to look at them as mere variations of the same theme. 
This seems to explain the double story of J. (6) Ch. 26 bears all the >nnrira of 
originality: (a) it is the briefest; (b) it is the simpleet; (e) it contains nothing 
supematoral; (d) it has nothing ttrange in it; (e) there la no attempt at edifica¬ 
tion (or undeserved glorification of the patriarch). 

4) It is also to be noted that vs. 26-38 are a duplicate of 21:22-82 (» £): (1) 
for points of reumblanee, see under “Material," p. 268; (2) for points of diffsr- 
snce, see “ Material ” on p. 268-4. But in addition, the following points may be 
mentioned: (8) in cb. 26, Isaac receives his would-be allies very ooldly at first, 
and hints that they have not treated him well; while Abraham is very ready to 
make a treaty; (4) with Isaac,'they remain over night; (6) Abraham gives Abim¬ 
elech seven sheep; (6) the first two points, vix., the names of the king and ch ief 
commander, being the same, and the diflerent origin assigned to Beer-s^a, 
sufficient to make the stories come from different authors. But add to these the 
minor points of difference enumerated above, and note the fact that the jlrst story 
usee the second has ,*Tin' i “d tlie case becomes still more 

clear. 


O. Tbs Elsmcnt of B (or b*U«r, JE;. 

1. VBBEB6 A83IOKBD. 

25:l-4[6asB] (WeU.,(?) Bud., Kuen., Del., Kitt, agree la assigning 1-6 to J.; 
K. and S., 1-6 = J, 6 = R); 26;26*,27* [fragments) (Well., 249q.{?); Bud., Kuan., 
K. and S., no trace of £ in 25; Del., J or £.; ElU., 27sq.» £ and J in common; 
26,28a = E); 26:1*,2*,6 (Well., Kuen., Kitt., K. and S., no trace of £.; Del., 
traces In 26,32a); 27:1-46 in part (especially 21-28,80b,38sq.; 44b»46ai<, one of 
which « £] (Well., 1 , 18 ,21-24,28,80b,85-86 — E; so Kuen., Del.; Kltt., lb,4,11,18, 
16 partly, 18,21-28,28,80b,88b,84,42; K. and 8., lb beginning (after 

‘TllJin), 4b,ll-18,10,18b beginning with , 10,21-28,28a,29a,80a3,88,84,89b,44). 

S. STNOP8IS* OP CHAPTBB S7.« 

“ Isaac, being old and blind, calls his favorite son, Esan, and tells him to take 
some game and prepare it according to his taste, and in return he will give him 
his final blessing. Bebekah, overhearing the conversation, calls Jacob, her son, 

* The •yoopsls bere glTw uku ao noUoa of Its eompovOe nature. 

tThe fett other iovbtfvl versM of B mar be disregarded, stnoe tber oootaln 00 I 7 tbs 
names of Keturaii't oblldren, whlob she bore to Abrabam. 

*6 
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and infonna him that Esau is about to receive tbe paternal blessing. She com¬ 
mands him to go to the flock and get two young kids, and she will prepare them 
for his father. He will take them in, and receive the blessing. Jacob objects 
that the blind father may/«! him, and thus discover that he lacks the Aatr char¬ 
acteristic of Esan’s akin, and, if thus caught, he will be cursed rather than blessed. 
His mother assures him that she will assume the responsibility of the curse, If he 
will only do as she bids him. He complies. (The remainder of the story may he 
passed over.) By this deception Jacob secures the patriarchal blessing; Esau is 
indignant and determines to kUl Jacob. Rebekah sends him away to her brother 
in Haran, where he is to remain tOI Esau becomes calmer, when she will send for 

him.’’ 

[Semark. The language and style of ch. 27 were oonsldered under J, since the 
prophetic writers are so similar in these respects as to make it impossible, in this 
case, to discern their elements, except In so far as » Material ” Is concerned.] 

a 31ATBBIAL OP CHAPTBB 87. 

1) The composite character of this story is evident, because (1) HIH' occurs 

three times (vs. 7,20 J!7), ^ (2) Unnecessary, even imxplicabk, 

repetition occurs: (a) vs. 18,19 tell of Isaac’s asking Jacob, « Who art thou, my 
son?” and of Jacob’s replying, ‘‘lam Esau, thy first-bom;” (b) in vs. 21-28, 
Isaac, still incredulous, feels Jacob, and is satisfied that It Is Esau, “and so he 
blessed him.” Tbe whole matter, then, is settled. But in v. 24, Isaac asks again, 
» Art thou my son Esau ?” and Jacob says “ I am.” Then in v. 26, Isaac says, 
“ Draw near and kiss me. my son,” and then he blesses him, saying. ” The smell 
of my son U like the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed;” (o) in vs. 68, 
34, Igyaf- tells Esau that somebody else got the blessing, and Esau cries bitterly 
and asks to be blessed also; in vs. 87,88, we have the same thing repeated: 
Isaac enumeiates the blessings bestowed on Jacob, and says, “ What now can I do 
for theef” Esau repUes, ” Bi«r® me too, my father I” and up his voice and cries. 
These facts Are sufficiently similar and at the same time different enough to 
warrant the conclusion that K has combined two accounts. 

2) It is true on the other hand that it Is not possible from these duplicate 
statements to make two compiste and consistent stories. The introductory part 
(vs. 1-14) and the conclusion (vs. 41-46) are probably drawn from one of the 
Bouroee, or else are so thoroughly combined, that their distinctive marks are 

obliterated. 

8) This chapter, it must be confessed, fumlshee a strong argument against 
the analysis not only because of the lack of agreement among the critics, but also 
because it is impossible to make out two accounts; but the case is not so bad if 
only the work of B Is admitted. Similar work has often been found; yet here he 
seems to have treated his original materials more freely than usual. 
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xn. Th* Antlytia of Oou. 26:10-33:17. 

[Subject*; (1) Jacob’s dream and vow; (2) his marriage with Leah and 
Rachel; (8) marriage with Bllhah and ZHpah; (4) birth of eleven son* and Dinah; 
(5)his share in the flocks of Laban; (6) trouble with Laban; (7) he elopes,is 
overtaken, makes a treaty; (8) his meeting with Rsan.] 

A. The Element of P. 

L VBR6B8. 

29:24,29 (K. and S., also 2Sb); S0:4a,9b(V) (K. and S., give botfi to J); 81:18 
(E. and S., first clause of 18 B). 

i. STHOP8I8. 

[The fact of Jacob’s marriage with Leah and Rachel is not formaUy told; 
probably omitted by E, who glvee the fuller prophetic account]. “ .... And Laban 
gave Zilpah to Leah, and Bllhah to Rachel, as servants. BUhah is given by her 
mistress to Jacob; so also Zilpah by Leab. Then Jacob collects his possessions 
in order to go back to his father in Canaan.” 

8. LANOI7AOB.* 

Ou> Words. 

(8) O’)!* [TO. 

® 3*3 (twloe). ( 4 ) j pa-«U of them in 81 

4. STYLB. 

Brief and broken as the material is, it still bears the imprint of F in that it is 
verboM and rtpaUiou$; e. g., (1) 29:24b adds nothing; (2) so 29:29b can be omitted 
without loss; (8) all that is needed of 81:18a is IK'OI *70 ,■>{< jnyi, and the 
last two words of the verse might also be left out, so that only ei^t words 
out of twenty-one are necessary. 

6. MATERIAL. 

In this case, what Is to be said may best be put in the form of remaribs. 

1) It is evident that we do not have tbiee complete accounts of Jacob’s 
Bojonm in Laban's house; and yet, if there existed separate documents, each must 
have contained some acoonnt of Jacob’s marriage with Leab and Rachel and with 
their servants. But 

2} It must be remembered that whatever may have been the modus operandi 
of B, he never records a duplicate acoonnt of simple facts.f In this case, why 
should he narrate tliree times, in as many words, that Jacob married such and 
such women ? It would be the height of abeurdity to do this. He accordingly 
takes the fullest and most satisfactoiT account, which here happens to be from £. 

* There belos but/«w rereea, an* aome of tbeae (touM/uZ, no new wortfa aire found, tod but 
four old words. 

t This wlU explain euoh an omission as the birth and namins of Baau and Jacob from P’s 
story before 88:860. 
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d) Tet 81:18 (the oalj verse which bears the undoobted stamp of F) not only 
can be omitted, since It is praeticaUj a duplicate of v. 21a, but is entirely out of 
keeping with the general tenor of the story. (1) Jbttr expressions are unmistak¬ 
ably characteristic of P, being such as occur repeatedly in his material. (2) Its 
very repetitiouB character breaks in on Uie smooth, graceful style of the narrative 
as a whole. (8) After the prophetic writer has told us of Jacob’s determination 
to return to his ** native land ” (v. 18), and that he was encouraged by bis wives 
to obey the divine command, he would scarcely insert in 18b the utterly useless 
words to come to Isaac his father, to the land of Canaanespecially when the 
exciting episode about occurs In the next verse (12). 

4) As usual, F knows nothing about family troubles: Jacob went to Faddan 
to get a wife; be returns after accomplishing his purpose, hut not because of 
Laban’s ill-treatment. 

e. THBOLOOY. 

The absence of the theological element is quite conspicuous: (1) The daily 
life of the patriarchs (with the exception of a few special and formal theophanies) 
is barren of all religious worship. (2) This is especially noticeable in the case of 
Jacob: he leaves home to seek for the wife who is to be the mother of THra^j ; he 
sojourns many years in the land from which Abram was by special command sent 
away; he marries according to the instruction of his parents, and begets the chil¬ 
dren who are to become the tribes of Israelstill no sacrifice or offering is made 
to God for bis proridential care, not even a prayer is addressed to the Deity. (8) 
Nor does Ood, on his part, descend to take part or interest in human affairs; He 
gives no encouragement to Jacob as he leaves home, nor does he send any word 
to him to return. 


B. nts ElsmMit of J. 

1. TBBSBB ASSIQNXD. 

28:10,lfi-ie,19a,(21b),[19b,21b=B] (Well, denies 10; 19b,21b = B*; Kuen., 
JS-18,21b = B*; leb « R; Del., like DUL, arc. 10 — E; 21b = J; Kitt, like DUl., 
but makes also Hass JE; K. andS., like DilL, exc. 10 bE); 29:2-15a,26,81-86 
(So Kitt.; Well., only 26,81-86 bJ; Kuen. gives no analysis of 29aq.; Del., like 
Dill., exc. 26; K. and 8., Uke Dill., exc. 14b-16a ~ E); 80:8b,4sq.,7sq,[4a,6b R?] 

9-16,20b,22c,24b[21 —Bor J; 22a>t = P>(?)],25-48[exc.26,28 = E] (Well., 9-16, 
20b,24,26 - 43 [exc. fragments in 26-80, and 82-84—£, also perhaps 40a exc. the 
first three words, and ril‘?pOn- • • -lOm in 89; ■ • •ninpB'n in 88 - 

gloss]; Kuen., no analysis; Del., no analysis of 1 -24, but distingouhed by name 
of Deity; 25-48 —J, with fragments from E; Kitt.,8b,4sq,7,9-16,20b,24b,25, 27 , 
29-43; K. and S., like Dill., exc. 6,8,26,28— E); 81:1,8,21 in part, 26,27* 46*,48»- 
60[46b,48a — E from J elsewhere; 47 — gloea, or perhape from E elsewhere] (Well., 
l,8,2Ba,27,88-A0,46,48a,6O*[3p;;» in 46,47,48b,49 exc. nSi'Dill» 80 from on = 
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Bl; Kuen., In practical agreement with Dill, and Well.; Del., 1-8,26, traces in 
26-28,46, [47 = E],48,49 exc. nfJVOm - R, 64 ; Kitt., 1,8^6,27,6l8q. 

[exc. nDVO = 8^os*]; K. and S., substantially like DilL); 82:4-14a,28[88 ^BJ 
(WeU., 4-9,14a[10-18 ■■ B*j,28-88; so Kuen., exc. 28sq. not mentioned; Del., like 
Dill., but adds 2Bq. (fief); Kitt., like Kuen., but omits 4; K. and S., like Dill., 
but adding 26-62); 88:1-17 [exc. 4*6,1 la = E] (so practically aU). 

a SYNOPSIS. 

“ Jacob starts from Beer-sheba for Haran. Yahweh renews to him the promise 
of numerous descendants, and assures him of His constant presence. On awaking 
Jacob feels that Yahweh is In that place, and so he names It Beth-El.* He then 
notices flocks around a well, which is covered with a great stone requiring the 
strength of all the shepherds to move it. On learning that they are from Haran 
he inquires for Laban. He is told that Rachel will soon be there with her father’s 
flocks. "When she appears, Jacob removes the stone, waters her cattle, and intro¬ 
duces himself. Laban, hearing of his arrival, receives him cordially; but be must 
many the older daughter before the younger can be given him. [So he marries 
them both.lt Yahweh, seeing that Leah is not so much loved as her sister, makes 
her fruitful, while Rachel remidns childless. Leah givee birth to Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi and Judah. Bacbel offers Bilhah to Jacob, and Dan and NaphUli are bom. 
Then Leah gives Zilpah to Jacob, and Gad and Asher are bom. Keuben finds 
some mandrakes, for which his mother secures Jacob’s attentions for a night.... 
Zebulun is then bom; [but Godf] also opens Rachel’s womb, and Joseph is bora. 
Now Jacob’s wish is to return home; but Laban desires him to stay. Jacob 
reminds bis father-in-law of his faithful work as a shepherd, and that it is time to 
do something for himself and family. A bargain is finally made that Jacob shall 
remain as shepherd, and get such lambs as may be spotted. Laban removes all 
such sheep of the flocks left in Jacob’s charge, and separates them from him by 
putting them in his son’s care, at a distance of three days’ journey. But by a 
trick Jacob succeeds In securing so many spotted lambs that he soon becomes 
rich. Laban’s sons begin to murmur that Jacob is getting aU their father’s 
property. Yahweh advises Jacob to go back to his father’s home, and so he steals 
away. But Laban overtakes him, and demands an explanation of his strange 
conduct Matters are explained, and a stone-heap is erected as a witneu between 
them. Jacob then sends messengers to Esau to greet him. They return with the 
announcement that Esau is coming with an army of four hundred men. Jacob is 
greatly frightened, and divides his camp In (uw, so that, if Esau destroys one, the 
other may escape. He then offers a fervent prayer reminding Yahweh of His 
promise of innumerable posterity. He rises in the night and takes bis family 

* Cf. P’ B vanloii. S&: kS-lS. 

i TliiB baa to be aupplM from B. 

•7 
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across tiie Yabbok. He notices tbat Esau and his men are coming; he places 
each mother with her children Separately, Rachel and Joseph in the safest position 
(<. a hlndermost), while he himself takes the most perilous station, going foremost. 
He approaches Esau In great humility, falling seven times on the ground; next 
the servants and their children do the same, also Leah and her little ones, and 
finally Joseph and Rachel. Esau is finally Induced to receive the present sent him, 
and he offers to proceed together with Jacob. The latter refuses this and other 
favors; so that Esau returns to Seir, while Jacob goes to Succoth.” 


9. LANGUAGB. 


1} Ou> WOBOS. 

(li run* {»:U.U.n: S»:ll.8S,33,aS:SO:S4,8T. 
aO;Sl:a,49;St:10. 

TO ....Sp 3XJ (SSrM): of. IS:*. 

TO ...,3’1’>33 (*8:li). 

TO 03K l«S:15,ie; 80:840; 8t:lX}. 

TO (t»: 18 ; 8 e:ll:Sf:T). 

TO ^7V\U*9:n.89,9^»i 99:9,7}. 

(D nnp (88:8(: 80:80; 8e:5,liJ. 

<8) open <n:8i48). 

TO [3~Sp (89:8448; 81:48:88:10.17). 

(10) KJ (80:li47:8S:lS:ai:10tvlo*,14.U). 

01) U) {n (80:r:S8:6:88:8,10,18). 

(113 SSia (10:87). 

(U) n)pD (89:7; 89:89: IS:1T>. 

04) O'W, r\'V (80:36,40,41,43; 81:81; 89:18; 
88:9). 

(15) niSlDfaaerhutS{81:8: 99:10). 

(16) 1T3P (-D (89:8,11). 

(17) pS (81:144*). 

08) 0’)p KE73 (88:1). 

09) iV (88:28; 81:144.7.18.14). 

m nmo*? (isrin. 

(21) Smt (S1:S&). 

(9S) (M verb) (89:8). 

8 ) Nbv Words.* 

(Upfi (98:14: 80:90,48): cf.88:t6: Bz. 1:12. 

(8) (981181: of.Bx.t:]4. Outside, only In 


(8) '^Ip (98:9twloe,B,8;8O:40;t9:17twJo6.f0): 
nowhere else In Hex. 

(4) (99:8,840): of. 48:18: Jos. 8:8; 10:18. 

(6) picg (99:4): of. 49:7:Nam. 11:13; Jos. 1:4. 
TOtWoKw (19:14): of. 87:97. OuUlde, 

rare. P ■ ''M);). 

(7) 17773 (88:97): of.44:6twloe:15twioe:NoiiL 
<8:93:94:1. But eiso Ler. 19:28; Dt. 18:10. 

TO Sn3 (81:14): of. 47:17: Bx. 18:18. 

3) Ra.r* AMD Poanc woRi>s.t 

0) Sxd (80:87lwloe.8B): nowhere elM. 

(5) (88:97). 

TO ‘Mpp be early (89:41,4S). 

(4) <)ep be loK (89:41 twice). 

(8) pfilbein 0 pretHd( 88 : 18 ). 

(8) pan (99:13; 88:4): of. 48:ia Poetio(7). 

(7) SnO (80:8twloe): very rare. 

(8) D'lm'l (88:14twloe,18twlee,18). 

(9) 3p3 name, otpreei (88:28): rare. 

(10) D'en'7 (88:88,41): Cf. Bx. 8:18. Bare. 

(11) ppnpuCupa(an((Sl:<5twloe): veryrarek 

(12) nfiy (81:48): oowhere else but In poetry. 

(13) (88:14): nowheneleeln Heznteueb. 
Very rare. 

(14) ni?P'. kS P (98:98): cf. 84:7. Outside 
of Hexateuoh only In 9 Bam. 18 1 19. 


poetry. 

4. STYLE.* 

It is characterized by—1) Sou and tmoothnesa. (1) The transicioas from one 
story to another, numerous as they are, are neither formal nor abrupt.l (2) The 


* Here JB words slso are considered. 

tTbe first five of this list are " Airaf Xty^fuva, <.e>. they ooour in no other oonneotioo, tboua): 
la the oooneotioa where they appear they may be repeated. 

* For the aake of brevity and oompaotness alithat J and B have Is oomnion will be ooosldered 
here. Special oharaoterlatloe of B will be found in their proper plsoe, p. 983. 

I Tbis point oeeda no illustration. 
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▼luioug incideotg are naturaUj, even logically, arranged; but there is no subor- 
dlnation of all to one central idea or purpose.* (8) While they all relate to 
Important, If not critical, points in the patriarch’s life, minor details are given due 
prominence.* 

2) Fmd description. (1) OonversolionoZ elyU; e. g., (a) Yabveh with Jacob 
(26:13-16); (b) Jacob’s solemn soliloquy (26:16,17[~ £]t); (e) Jacob’s vow (26:20 
-22 [s» £]); (d) Jacob and the shepherds (29:4-8); (e) Jacob's bargain for Rachel 
(29:15,18,19[»£J): (f) Jacob and Laban, afterthe cbeating(29:2&-27); (g) Rachel 
and Jacob—first outburst {30:1b,2( —£]) *, (h) Racliel and Leah, about the man¬ 
drakes (80:14b-16); (i) Jacob’s business bargain with Laban (80:26b-34); (j) Jacob 
and bis wives in the field (81:5-16 [b£])', (k) Laban’s last quaiiel with Jacob 
(81:26-S2a, 36-44 [=£]) *, (1) the treaty at OUead (81:46 - 63a): (m) Jacob and 
his messengers (82:6-7,17b-21 [»£]); (n) Jacob’s prayer (82:10-13); (o) Jacob 
and the angel (82:27-80[Ba£]); (p) the two brottiera meet again (88:6,8-16). 
(2) Jfunuzn nature depicted; e. g., (a) Jacob vows to serve God, provided God will 
treat him well (26:20b-22 [«£]); (b) Laban’s deception of Jacob in the case of 
Leah (29:28,26); (o) Rachel’s Impetuosity; Jacob’s impatience ($ 0 : 1 , 2 [b£]); (d) 
Leah makes the most of the mandrakes (80:16,16); (e) Jacob’s contrivance (80: 
87-89,41]; (f) the consultation in secret (81:4b), Jacob’s presentation of the case 
to his wives, the women favor him of course ( 81 : 6 - 16 [all s£]); (g) the departure; 
the father’s pursuit; blame and Justification on both sides; finally, peace estab¬ 
lished a Shakspeare could not have made it more vivid I (h) brotherly reconcil¬ 
iation, how toochingl (88:4 [ik£]); (1) Jacob’s way of refusing Esau’s company 
(88:18,15b). 

8 ) Potiic pictures and indication$ qf time and season; e. g., (1) Jacob’s first 
night on the road (26:10-16); (2) pastoral envir<ms of Haran (29:2-9); (8) Jacob’s 
first meeting with Rachel (29:10-12); (4) the world of romance in the few words, 
“And the seven years seemed unto him a few days, because of the love he bad 
to herl” {29:20b); (6) the contrast, when Jacob’s flocks meet Esau’s men; 
(6) Jacob's “night of agony” at the “pass of Yabbok”(?); (7) the several 
divisions of Jacob’s family, one after another, bowing silently before Esau, till 
his compassion is stirred; (8) the embrace of the two brothers; (9) “ the sun was 
set” (28:11 [-EJ); (10) “in the evening” (29:28[-E]); (11) “ in the morning ” 
(29:26 [w £]); (12) “ In the days of wheat-harvest ” (80:14); (18) “ in the evening ” 
(80:16); (14) “on the third day” (81:22[»£]); (16) “in the morning” (82:1 
[=£]); (16) “theday breaketh”(82:27 [b£]); (17) “thesun arose” (82:82 [b £]). 

4) Pufis, or etymological derivations; as (1) h God’s house (26:17 = £; 

16.19 = J); (2) pW = (28:82); (8) p;rEJt? - (28:83); (4) 

* These polnta need do UJustrstloo. 

* An}- polDt or lUuttrsUoc, when referring ezcluslTely lo B, wllJ be lodlosted thus: (s K]. 
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(20:84); («) miH’= Hlin (20:85); (6) p - (80:6); (7) 

= ^rbno: (SOrS); (8) -IJ = IJO (80;n); (0) (80:18); 

(10) = ‘IDB' (80:18); (11) p‘?3r = »j‘?2r (80:20); (12) ^OV = tlDX 

(80:28 « E), or * f]D» (80:24 = J); (18) "IJpJ = (81:48); (14) n£3VD = 

nSlV (81:49); (16) D'JnO = nJTO (82:3*E); (16) ’J3 (82: 

31» E); (17) rilOD * nDD (88:17); (18) D)? (82:28 

«E). 

6) AnOm^xmwrTphitma. (1) God appears frequently (28:18; 81:8). (2) Man 
is on familiar terma with bis Creator, as seen in the fact that (a) Jacob promises 
service to God simply for services rendered by God to him ( 28 : 20 - 22[8 E]); (b) 
Yahweh distributes his blessing, as it were: Rachel, beautiful and beloved, is 
barren; while Leah, homely and disliked, is fruitful (20:81); (e) God comes to 
Laban to tell bim not to maltreat Jacob. (8) Jacob fights and conquers an 
iingel*(?) (82:26-28). 

6) Seligious iiruUMtiion. (1) God watches over his children (28:18>1S}. (2) 
''Heaven’s gate” is wherever a devout heart locates itself (26:17-18[a E]). (8) 
The despised of man is often favored of (20:81). (4) The righteous, while 
feeling that God’s mercies are far above their deserts (82:11), are yet bold in 
prayer (82:12,18). 

a MAXBBIAL. 

This will be considered under E. 

e. THSOLOOT. 

[Both J and £ are here considered.] 

1) God’s neumets to man. We need not enlarge upon this. Cf. above, under 
“ Style,” 6) "anthropomorphism.” 

2) AUan and religious worslitp are as old as humanity: Jacob raises a pillar 
and pours libations upon it (28:1S[= E]), and offers a sacrifice (?) (81:64). (This 
may mean simply killing for jMot; the expression, however, is most naturally 
interpreted of sacrifice.) 


O. Elemeat of S. 

1. VfiRSBS ASSIGNED. 

OSrllsq.,17-22 [19a(?) = JE; 19b,21b — R] (Well., 10-12,178q.,20,21a,22; so 
Euen.,aiidK. andS.; Del., like Dili.; so Kitt.,exc. omitting 19,21b); 20;1,16b-80 
[exc. 24,29 = P*, and 26-J] (Well., 1-80, exc. 24,[28bJ,29 =P*(?),and26 = J; 
Euen., no analysis; Del., like Dill., except 1 »J; Kitt, like Dill.; K. and 8., like 
Dill., exc. they add 14b,16a, and give also 28b to P); S0:l-8a,6,8,17-24,26,28 [exc. 


* This U the ordinary view. It must be noted, boweTer, that (D no ansel is menUoned, but 
O'iISk twiee($8:8031).and Entonoe(SS:SS): <8) theoelesUaloombaUnt eoutdnotoveroomehis 
earthly sntaaonlst except by strlkiaff a blow on the thigh; ($) he desired to leave at Oatfiirtdk; 
(4) he ooncsalsd bis name. 
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20b^2c,24b = J;22a=sp2;21*RorJ; 82-84 E “ hardly;”] (Well.» 1-8 [eic. 
Sb and *7fr) nn‘73 In 7 = K]; 17-24 [exo. 20b^4b -= J; 21 - B], 

fragments in 25-80, and 82-84; Euen., no analyaiB, but is guided by D\“T‘?K i 
which gives e,8,178q.,20,22aq. E, then 25-48; SO Del., exc. 25-48 — J; with frag¬ 
ments Of E; Xitt., practically Uke Dili; K. and 8., like Well., but add 26,28, like 
Dill.); 81:2,4-17,198q.,21* 22-24,26,28-46*.47*,61-54 [exc. 10 , 12 , In « I 

parts of 47,51-58 a B] (ao Weil., exc. adding 26b, and omitting 89-40; Kuen., 
practicaUy like Well.; Del., 1-S s= J; 4-17,19-24 =» E ; 26-46 — E with parts 
of J; 47,60-68 — E; 64 = J; Kitt, 2,4-9,11,18-17,19-21,22-44 [exc. 26 and 27], 45 
[exc. 3p;?»J,46,48a,60,63; K. and S-, Uke DiU., exc, 47 = B); 82:28q., 4 portly, 
14b-22,24-82,[SS = R] (Well, and Knen., 2Bq.,14b-22; Del., like DiU., exc. 2sq. 
be assigns apparently to J, and adds 88 to £; Eitt, Uke DiU., exc. 25b-82; K. 
and S., l-8,14b-22y24}; 88:4*,6,lla (SO WeU. and Euen., but adding 8; Kltt., Uke 
DiU., except 6a; E. and 8., 6 last clause, 11). 

a STMOPSIS. 

" On his way, Jacob pats up for the night in a certain place, where he dreams 
of steps reaching to heaven, on which God's angels go up and down. Jacob feels 
it must be a holy spot; and so in the morning he makes the stone upon which 
he rested his head in the night, a ptllor, and pours out Uhations upon it. He 
names the place Beth-el; and vows that, if God wlU watch over him, he will 
eetablish His worship in this place and wlU give Him tithes of aU his possessions. 
He then proceeds to the land of the sons of the east. [He comes to Laban*] anfi 
spends a month with him, at which time Laban proposes to pay him for hie 
labor. Now Laban has two daughters; Leab, the elder, has weak eyes, but 
Rachel, the younger, is very beautiful. Jacob is in love with the latter, and 
offers seven years of labor for her hand. Laban is satisfied, but at the end of 
this time he suhetitutee Leah for Rachel. When Jacob discovers it in the 
morning, he demands Rachel. Laban agrees to give her also at the end of the 
week, provided Jacob wiU serve seven additional years. He does so; Rachel 
rem a in in g the favorite. Rachel being chUdless, envies her fruitful sister, and 
feels that she must have children, or die. She gives her servant BUhah to Jacob, 
and Dan and HaphtaU are bom. Leab gives birth to two more children, Issachar 
and Zebolun. Then God remembers Raobel, and gives her Josspb. Jacob now 
proposes to take his family and depart from Laban, but the latter wlabes to 
retain him at any cost. They finally agree that Jacob shall have a share in the 
flocks. He sees, however, that Laban's attitude toward him has changed; he 
calls Rachel and Leab to him in the field, nanates to them aU his grievances, 
and also that an angel has told him in a dream to go home. The women, natu¬ 
rally enough, join with him and enoouiage him to leave; he departs without 


* Thll must be eapplled from J. 
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telling Laban. In addition, Bacbel steals her father's Uraphim. He crosses the 
river and flees toward Mt Gilead. On the third day, Laban leams of the depart¬ 
ure, pursues with some friends, and on the seventh day overtakes Jacob at Mt 
Gilead. But in a dream, God warns him not to treat Jacob unkindly.* Laban 
asks Jacob to explain why he led away his daughters like war-captives, and did not 
permit their father to bid them farewell; and, further, why be stole his (Laban's) 
gods. Jacob explains his sudden departiire as due to his fear of Laban, and 
declares that the person in whose possession tbs gods shall he found, shall die. 
Though searched for, they are not found, because Bachel had put them in Uie 
camel's fumitnre and sat upon them. Laban failing to find them, Jacob blames 
Wtti severely for his unjust suspicions, and reviews briefly all the past wrongs 
which be bad endured. Laban proposes peace, and a heap of stones is raised up, 
which neither of them is ever to pass with evil purpose toward the other. They 
take an oath, and Jacob makes a sacrifloe upon the mountain, and Invites the 
company to a solemn feast. After spending the night here, Jacob proceeds on his 
way. Meeting a hoft of angels, he names the place MaAanaim. He then sends 
messengers and presents to Esau, instructing them to salute him aud to tell him 
of his coming. During the night be sends all his household across the river, and, 
remaining alone, a man wrestles with him till moming; nnable to overcome him, 
be dislocates Jacob's hip-bone. Hence Jacob becomes Jgrael; and the angel 
blesses him. Though lame, he goes forward to meet Esau. The meeting is a 
pleasant and affectionate one. Jacob introduces his family, and asks his brother 
to receive bis present.” 

8. LANOUAOB. 


1} Ou) Words. 

{D pS 81;S«. 

S) DDem (18:18; M:l). 

O) o'nSM(tB;lt, 17 . 20 .S 1 . 28 :M.' 8 ,S,lT. 18 ,ttA 
28 ; 81:7AUa8twloe.S4,48,60:88:SA».81:88:8. 
11 ). 

(4) run (n:n:is:i). 

(5) jn (80:«i. 

(S) n*^n (80:2: 81:86,86). 

(7) nnni 180:1748,28). 

(8) open (80:80). 

(8) [hi (> permit) (81:7). 

(10) nip? (81:848). 

Oil O'lp KW] {81:12:88:6). 

a*) nnp (ii: 18 , 1848 , 44 ). 

(18) UIK (tS:20; 80:14; 81:18.8849). 
a4) hlSin (» birtbplaoo] (11:13). 

(16) nOK (80:8:81:88). 


(18) Q'tff (8$:1148twlo*.tl: 81:8147: 82:17). 
(17) Smt {8iia8ar«tinM,8i). 
aS) pvn <81:84,80. 
a*) napn {8i:t44W. 

(80) |0 (81:24). 

(81) ^13j)(shambleserrant}(8t:1041:88:6). 
(22) DJ-f-pers. pros. (88:19). 

(28) n‘^'^(88:5t«loe). 

(81) WOK (81:28,42). 

(86) SlpJ pOW (80:6). 

(2® p-Sp (18:®. 

{27)nU)n (81:87,42). 

(8® n’*»3 ma (81:4l). 

® Niv WORl>0. 

(I) pia (88:11:82:2): of. Nam.86:1241; 
Jo6.2:l«:12:Utwlo«,SS,86,27.8i: battUsoJos. 
16:7>P. 


* Ibis is the msaolBS of 81:84b. Cf. v. 29, where he ears, ** I have the power to A-Orot von. 
but God said not to speak pood or nrU." 
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«J730(M:S): ef. Num. et:M; M:U. 

<9) D1|7Sc^ StOn Of. Sz. 4:10: fi:T,S> 

14:11:20,80: Alto io Dt twioe. 

(4) Snn (81:7): Of.Bz. 8:20. 

m nr throw (81:ll):of.Bx.U:4:lO:18tirk«: 
Nom. 81:80. 

(8) pn(88:841):of.48:IO;Bx.S8:l»twloe,«to. 

8) BARX and Pouic WOBOfl. 

(U vniVK'lO (88: U.U): novbera oltoio Box., 
aod rare outaMe. 

(» D^D (88;».* 

W nVVO (89:15:81:741): rare. 

(4) AQl deeotee (89: IS): oowliere elae in Rex. 
and poetio. 

(5) ^31 (80:80twloe).* 

(6) Ssi (88:a0).» 

(7) 0')'0 (81:7.41): oalThere. 

(8) (81^94(40): nowhere elM In Hex., 
and rare outalde. 


(9) p'S'inomrlolM (81:88): reir rate. 

(1(0 \ff03 Ul, permit {81:88): oowbore elae In 
thia aeoee. 

(B) S’DOn (81:88): nowhere elae In Bex., and 
rare. 

(18) T + Sk (81:89): rare. 

08) (ll:IOtwloe): poede. 

(14) ‘)3euaMon(81:8t).* 

(U) von (81:80): ot 44:18. Poetio. 

08) pSlpiirat4«ardend7(81:80.7 

07) ^*1 (81:88; 88:15): poedo. 

(18) 3^n (81:40): nowhere elie In Hex^ tod 
poetic. 

Of) n^p (Sl:4Q: nowbne elae In Hex., end 
poetic. 

(9I> p:3K (88; 24.86): A ;iey. u a rerh. 


A 8TTLB.t 

Here may be added some of E’s special charaeteristicd, as seen, e. g., in 

1) His use of dreams as a mode of God's revelation: (1) 28:12; (2) 81:10,n; 
(8) 81:24. 

2) T?ie fregtunq/ of Hu appearance of anpele to men; (1) 28:12; (2) 81:11; (8) 
82:2; (4) 8S:2SBq. 

8 ) The mention of stranj^e gods in patriarchal houfleholds, 81:19,24. 


A MATBBIAL. 

Though in this section J and E are interwoven, we note the following: 

1) Duplicates. (1) Jacob’s vision in Bethel [Es 28:12; J» 26:18-16]; (2) 
V. 17 [s £] is parallel to v. 16 [s J], and is a clumsy addition which one writer 
would not make; (8) 81:61-63 is an Inexplicable repetition of 81:48-60; (4) v. 24, 
in ch. 82, is unnecessary, to say the least, after v. 23; (6) both tell of some 
arrangements between Jacob and Laban about toayes [J = 80:31-84; E » 81:7,8]; 
(6) there is some dissatisfaction with Jacob’s gain [Jss81:l; Eb! 81:2,6]; (7) 
both relate an attempt on Jacob’s part to reconcile Esau [J = 82:4-6; E = 82:14b- 
21 ]. 

2) Differtnoes, (1) E, as usual, ftxlla the vision a dream; J, while represent* 
ing It in the night and in sleep (v. 16), speaks of it as a real theophany. (2) In 
£ the principal feature is the angels, ascending and descending; In J it is 
Yahweb’s promise. (8) The Ephraimite, naturally enough, makes the most of 
Jacob’s consecrating Bethel, aod regarding it as Qoi's hmm (vs. 17J12); J, on the 


* "A»af 

t "Aw. Xrjf. In thU sense. 

6 Cf. Also style under pp. STS-SSO. 
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other hand, represents the patriarch as almost surprised (note pK v. lej to 
find Yahweh in that place, and so he simply names it Beth-el. (4) According to 
J, Jooch osfcs for the “spotted and dotted, etc.” at one time, and Laban freely 
grants it [80:81-84]; according to E, Laban offers one after the other to get the 
better of Jacob [81:7,0]. (6) J consistently makes I^abaa’s sons murmur against 
Jacob [81:1]; but E makes Laban himself act meanly [81:2,5,48]. (6) According 
to J, Esau answers Jacob’s messengers with an army; from E it would appear 
that he (» Esau) came for the purpose of reconciliation as requested by J acob [of. 
88:7 and 88:1-8 (*- J) with 88:4 E)]. (7) To aU these must be added the differ¬ 

ence Is the name of the Deity. 

8 ) JheonaistenciM. Jacob’s extraordinary anxiety about the encounter with 
Esau as depicted by J [82:8-18], is incompatible with E’s account of bis power 
and courage in combating a heavenly being [82:25-29], True, Esau came with 
400 men, but Jacob also bad numerous slaves [80:48], and had people enough for 
two camps [82:8J. Besidesi if naturally heroic, instead of dividing his forces that 
some might escape, he would have concentrated them that he might resist.* 

4) OmiMions. That there are such is evident They can be classified as fol¬ 
lows : (1) Such tUxtements of fact as (a) Jacob’s marriage; (b) the birth of hla chU- 
dren; (c) motive and mode of Jacob’s flight,—all these are, strictly speaking, told 
but once. But we must remember (a) that both prophets are very likely in such 
matters to agree, at least substantially, and (b) that E oould not faQ to see the 
identity of such stories (the case being quite different with the stories concerning 
Sarah and Bebekah, as sisters), and so be joined them together; leaving, how¬ 
ever, the variations in a rather unsatisfactory form. This will also account for 
(2) the omission of connecting words aod phrases which the analysis naturally 
brings to light. 

5 ) Bemarks. (1) The individual variations of critics, touching this section, 
many and arbitrary as they may be, are due to special considerations. They are 
unanimous as to the existence of an analysis. (2) This section, It U universally 
admitted, is very unsatisfactory: (a) the duplicates and differences relate wholly 
to details, not to general narratives; while (b) the omissions are many and 
important. (8) If it were necessary to rely wholly on this section, no critic would 

an analysis. But when (a) the preceding material, (b) the material which 
follows, and (o) the lepal argument (not touched upon as yet, but to be discussed 
later on) show the existence of an analysis, the facts enumerated above con¬ 
cerning this material fall into line without difBculty. (4) Whatever difficulty 
may attend the separation of J and E, the writer P, as opposed to both of them, 
is always distinct and decisive. 

*TheoiMM<mof S7u<^i«m[oh.8iaJ] 1« in tuU nowrd viUi J'# ppesentatlon here: Jtoob't 
fwaUr do not dnre an open flxht, but entrap tbe elmple natieee hr e devtoe (14:11)5 moreover, 
irhen Simeon and Levi aocompUab the aUurbtor, Jacob !• afraid laet ■urrouodlox trfbee attack 
and dettrojr blm. 
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S. THBOLOGT. 

Foi special preseatations of £, see Style,” p. 288. 

Bmark. The argument from ‘‘Theology” has been referred to under J’a 
matter, p. 280. 

ZEIL The AnalytLi of Oan. 33318-370. 

[<9uZ{/eeto: (1) Jacob’s arrival in Shechem; (2) Dinah outraged and avenged; 
(8) Jacob revisitB Bethel; (4) God’s covenant with Jacob; (6) Bachel’s death and 
Benjamin’s birOi; (6) tiie toUdoth of Esau.] 

A. Blemo&t of P. 

L 7EBSB8 A8SIQKBO. 

88:18* [Del., gives 19 to P; K. and S., 18b -= E]; 84:la,2a, 4,6,8-10,15-17,20- 
24....(lS8q.,18,25,27-29, and to v. 5-B) [So Kitt, WelL, la,2,4-6,7*,8- 
10,18-18,20-24,27-29 = X; Del. gives the same to R; Enen., 1 and 2 in part, 4-6, 
8-10,18 and 14 in part, 16-17,20-21,25 partly, 27-29 » R; E. and 8., like Dill., but 
adding DWl to v. 8, and vs. 18,14,18,26 in part]; 3B:6a,9-16 

(except Tli? in 9 — E), 18 partly, 19 in part, 22b (beginning VH^)—29 [all critics 
deny anything of 16,19 to F, and all but E. and S., anything to 6 also; otherwise 
aS like Din.; K,and S. give 14 to R,and I8b—gloss]; 88:2a,6b,6-8 (l,2b-6a = 
B, based on J(?) and F>) [Bud., l-6sEbaaed onF>; aoE.and8.; Well., l-6» 
unknown sonrce; Euen., was superseded perhaps by 1-6,9-19; Del., 1 
2-6 V B. Otherwise, all like Dill.]; 87:1 [so all]. 

1 8YNOP819. 

“And Jacob, on his way from Paddan-aram, stops at Shechem. Dinah is 
seen by Shechem, the son of Hamor, the prince of the land; and he asks bis 
father to get her for him as a wife. Hamor accordingly makes a proposition of 
intermarriage and oommerce to Jacob’s family. It is accepted on condition th a t 
the prince and his subjects be drcumcised, which is complied with.* Then Jacob 
goes to Luz to Canaan, where God appears to him, changes bis name to Israel, 
and renews his promise of numerous descendants; (and Jacob raises a pillar and 
pours libations upon lt(?))t, naming it Beth>el. As they proceed further, Rachel 
dies on the road.” Then oomes an enumeration of Jacob’s twelve sons. ” He 
arrives home. Then Isaac dies and la buried by Esau and Jacob. Esau, whose 
genealogy is here formally given, goes to Seir, because the land Is not enough 
for him and his brother, while Jacob remains in Canaan, his father's dwelling- 
place.” 

• “ Wlist bscMSS of Dlasb 7" the InterMtod reoder will Mk. But that !■ beyoiMI F'i eoope. 
OfrvumeMon Is an be wished to emphasUo. It must be further ramambared outalds of 
this ob^>ter, we know nothing about Jaoob’s daughtor. 

t A pillar and UbatlOBS are bardlf oonelstonc with P: bnt of. DUL. a*n^ fiCb ed., pp. STl-STS. 

•8 
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S. LANOUAOB. 


1) OlA WoAse. 

(D |yj3 yiK (M :18; M se:«; »JtH. 
(t) Q-iH {lA U:9M. 

(I) ■Ul Va (M51WH)- 
(4) D*nSK <«:9,104UW6). 

(0 ;?3*iK nnp (iirn). 

(•> yu (UiOff. 

<D vo;r Sn *]Oitn <»:*>. 

(D niT^n nSw 

<9) p£)j«iaw(aS:Q. 

<10j (verb end noun) (fC: 6»7)> 

<n) ner Sk (W:n). 
ai) nail mo lu-.ui. 


08) y'\n» "pr'^t («:i». 

04) nSv (M-i*)- 
a» Sid (S4!j5,i7^twioe,84). 

90 Nbw wobsb. 

‘Ibere are none that arc oberaoterUtlo ot P. 
It IB vorthy of note that th9a viiter hae already 
praotloally ezbanated Mb biatorio Tooabalary. 
Ibe chapter oontaloa one very rare word, niK 
(84: UAOi fOQOd outtlde of thlB chapter only 
in 8 Kg!*' 18 : 8 ; and a few others that are rather 
prophetlo,aa pem (84:8)«^and dS^< 88:18;84: 
SI), and Q'Tnan*^ (84:81}. Is K doe to the lQ> 
floenoeof Bf 


4. 9ITLE. 

Itls^l) Exact, explidi. (1) ‘‘Sbechem, which is in the land of Canaan,” 88:18; 
(2) Jacob arrivea In Shechem “ token he came from Paddan-aratn,” 88:18 (we were 
/lut told of Jacob’s departure for home, 81:18); (8) “Dinah, Leah’s daughter, 
«AteA. she hare to Jacob,” 84:1 (did Leah have any oeTicr husband?); (4) Jacob 
comes to Lnz “ which is in the land of Canaan,” 8S:6 (was there another Luz ? or 
could Jacob oome to It on his way to his father ? This is simply legal prtcmon ); 

(6) “ God appeared to Jacob again when he came from Paddan-aram,” 85:9; (6) 
“ These are the sons of Jacob which were bom to him in Paddan-aram,” 86:26; 

(7) “ Kiryath-arba, that is Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac sojourned,” 85:27; 

(8) to guard us against making a mistake in counting Jacob’s sons, we are told 
that they were twelve, 85;22b; (6) note also Isaac’s age, 180 yean, 85:28. 

2) StereotgpeA. (1) Most of the abote examples, from a different point of view, 
illustrate also this feature. But add to them (2) *73 yuan **=*5,22,24; (3) 

(BinUi in the series] 86:1,9; (4) the account of Isaac’s death, “He 
gave up the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his people,” 86:29 [cf. 25:8,17]. 

8) FerbOM and rg>ef«tbuB. (1) Some of the above, both under 1) and 2), illus¬ 
trate this. But further (2) “ the father of Shechem,” in 84:6 is superduoua; (8) 
V. 9b adds nothing to 9a; i. e., seven tcorde out of nine can be left out; (4) 85:18b is 
unnecessary in itself; (5) yet it is repeated in 14 and 16; (6) 85:26b adds nothing 
to 22b, which is in Itself unnecessary; (7) only the first clause (/tve words out of 
ffteen) is required; (8) vs. 6 and 7 of 86 need only be read to show clearly their 
very full and repetitious character. 


6. MATERIAL. 

1) i2emarl». (1) We have here one anomaly, and aooording to Dill., even 
tvDO: (a) The introdnction of the story about Dinah. But is it only a story about 
Dinah ? Its real purpose is to show how jlrmlp rooted the nte of circumeuion has 


* SUL It cftaraotBrfttie of P. 
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become and bow repugnant intermarriage with tbe Gentiles is in the hearts and 
minds of Jacob’s family. Just like ch. 28 it has a Itgal purpose, (b) The pUlar 
and sacrifice by a patriarch, which is a theological IncoDgrui^ for P, therefore 
most critics assign it to B; but Dili, explains it as a fact so firm in the tradition 
that even P was compelled to insert it. (8) P’s material, though slightly altered 
by B, is still—as shown above by “language” and “ style ”—<iuite distinguish¬ 
able ; and, generally speaking, it accords well with his purpose. (8) Tbe dupli¬ 
cates are quite JvU, only one important missing link occurring in ch. 84, where the 
circumcision scheme has to be supplied in J from P’s account. But it is no more 
than natural that, having given it so fully in P, R, In combining the two stories, 
omitted one account. (4) As usual, B, in reconeiUng different versions of the 
same event, and blending them into one, leaves behind him traces of his work. 

2) I>uplt€a(es and differences. Ch. 84 discloses, not only by its language and 
style, but also by the material Itself, that It is a cornMnorton,' e. g., (1) v. 6, 
Hamor coming to talk to Jacob Is hardly In keeping with v. 6, Jacob’s knowledge 
of the outrage; (2) nor does it go with v. 8, where Hamor speaks with them (not 
Jacob); (8) v. 7 does not fit in; if it were in its proper place, it would have some 
introductory clause, as 011^ [c^* 27:5a,80 (second clowc),* 29:9; 24:16a, 

etc]; (4) vs. 8-10 have one proposition; (a) made by Hamor, (b) with no offer for 
any insult inflicted, (e) referring to intermarriage and commerce; while (5) vs. 
11,12 have qmte another proposition; here (a) Shecbem speaks, (b) he asks for a 
favor, willing to give any dowry or gift (IHD > 22:16,10), (o) he wants 

Dinah, without any reference to future alliances; (6) it is impossible that tbe 
writer of ch. 17, who made ciioumcisiOQ tbe holiest institotion of pre-Mosaio 
times, should make the patriarch himself use it here for such an immoral purpose; 
hence, v. 18 cannot be from the same pen with vs. 14-17; (7) after v. 26b, 2ea is 
meaningless; for surely, if they slew every male, they killed tbe offender and his 
father; and (8) strangely enough, when we put these opposing parts together, we 
get tteo different presentations, each throughout consistent with P and J rupeei- 
itie^; F does not know about diffkuUies in patriarchal affairs, and holds circum¬ 
cision In great sacrednees; while J knows little or nothing about circumcision 
as a rite, and is full of romantic adventures In the lives of the patriarchs. SQU 
further, (9) 85:9-16 (cxo^t 14?) is but a different presentation of 82:26-28 -f- 28: 
11-19; in other words, the story here is based on three dlfleient traditions: (a) 
E’s strange incident which ended in Jacob’s receiving the name Israel; (b) J’s 
renewal of God’s promise to Jacob; (c) tbe tbeophany at Lux which gave It tbe 
nftTTiH of Belh-el. from JE; but (10) note that the narrative here is very different 
In its details; since (a) it oU happens on Jacob’s return from Paddan-aram; (b) 
there are no angels, either to dream of or to fight with; (c) no significance is 
attached to the new name of Jacob; (d) tbe promise here is almost copied from 
ch. 17, while that of 28:13,14 resembles closely 13;]4,15. (II) The story here 
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certainly does not presuppose the former stories, (a) Did Jacob name Bethel 
twice ? (b) did God change Jacob’s name twice ? Wbat necessity for such action ? 
How is it that they do not refer, at least, to the first occasions V 

8) lU-Haing ivxiapcritiora: (1) We have pointed oat some of these in cb. 84, 
where the vena do not follow consecutively. But (2) cb. 88 Ls by far more 
remarkable In this respect; (a) if aU of ch. 88 is from one writer (whether Moses 
or some one else), the tbeopbany of vs. 9-15 is a mere continuation of vs. 1-7; 
then V. 8 becomes out of place,* while vs. 14,15 become a mere repetition of y. 7. 
(8) Could there be anything more strange than to place vs. 22b-26 after 22a ? {4} 
In the case of ch. 86, the disorderly arrangement of material is very conspicuous: 
(a) VB. 2,8 enumerate three wives, thus, Adah, Aholibamah and Basemath, the order 
(though not the names] corresponding with 26:34 and 28:9, IshmaePs daughter 
being the Icut. But In v. 10, the sons of AdoA a-nd Boeeinath are oonfosedly con¬ 
sidered together, while Aholibamah’s offspring come only in v. 14; and this new 
order is peraisted in through vs. 15-19; (b) v. 6b is as harsh a repetition of v. 1 
as could be inserted in this place; (o) v. 10b is an inconvenient combination; 
we should expect the last clause to come after the first clause of v. 13; (d) vs. 15- 
18 are evidently a confused (see below under incouslstencies) repetition of 11-14, 
adding nothing but ^ name; but In former genealogies (ef. ch. 10) it 

is assumed that each name Is the head-of-family, without going over the ground; 

(e) vs. 40-43 should most naturally come after v. 30, while 81-39, the suocessious 
of kings, should come last of all, since it reaches down to a later date historically; 

(f) what is to be said of the presence of vs. 81-89 themselves? Oonld Moses 
possibly have written them ? Does not v. 81 clearly show that it was written at 
least after the time of Saul or David ? 

4) Inconaitteneiee. (1) 85:10 declares Jacob’s nets name to have been given 
himinBeihel; 62:28, at Pentst. (2) Jaoobnames Bethel,according to 85:15 when 
coming/rom Mesopotamia; according to 28:19—when going to it (8) According 
to 85:28-28, Ben^amm (like all the other children) was bom m Paddan^ram; 
according to 85:16-18, his birth took place on the wxy near Ephrath. (4) 85:27-29 
makes Isaac still alive on Jacob’s return from Mesopotamia; while 27:1,2,4,7,10 
emphasizes his being on his death-bed when Jacob left home, at least twenty- 
five years earlier.? (5) But Isaac’s age is troublesome in another direction; 
vie., Isaac was sixty, when the twins were bora (25:26}; he was then scarcely over 
100 when Esau married (26:84); but this marriage, according to 26:85, 27:46. 
and 28:1-9, was the occasion <n connection wiUi which Jacob left home. But 

* The KsuorlUs felt It, umI put • nmAD after It. 

*Tbe oalouUtdOQ is a simple one: eeven peara serrloe, before marryliis Leah (ee:Z0-£S): 
Leeh ptree birth to six sons and one dauatater before Josaph’s birth {M:8l-S0:a) which would 
at leaet require ten vsers; benoe at Joaeph's birth, Jaoob wes at l«ut aiohtaen peart awap from 
home. On learlaa Laban, moreover, SI :41 tella ns. he was twenty veori with Laban. When 
meetlDS Esau, Joseph Is old enough to undersuod the (ttuotion (be bows to Bsau), In fact going 
b<!/ore Baoh^, being at leaat ten years old. 
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Isaac lived 180 (S6:28). In other words, (a) Isaac was but past middle life when 
Jacob left; why. then, consider him near death ? (b) Jacob was away from home, 
according to these figures, about 80 years; but where was he for sixty years, after 
leaving Laban ? and how could Joseph be but seventeen years (87;2a) after 
Isaac’s death, if born while Jacob was sUU with Laban ? P’s figures do not seem 
to go with the prophetic stories. (6) How many wivee did Btau have, and what 
were iJuAr nomesf [26:84 and 28:9, cf. 86:1-2, etc.] (7) According to 86:6-8, the 
separation of Esau and Jacob takee place as follows: after Isaac's death; for lack 
of room; Esau leaving Jacob to go to Selr; but according to 27:41-44, it is 6^ore 
Isaac’s death; because of Esau’s-hatred, or Jacob’s deceit; Jacob departing 
from Esau to go to Haran. (8) 82:4 says that Esau was already in 8eir before 
Jacob reached home; bnt 86:8 locates him in Seir only after Isaac’s death, i. e., 
after Jacob’s return home. Can these difficulties be more easUy explained upon 
th 9 supposition of a single writer, than of at least two? 

a. THBOLOOr. 

1) P relates the transaction at Shechem only (1) to glorify circumcision, show¬ 
ing how firmly Jacob’s family insisted upon it; (2) to exemplify the aversion of 
the patriarch for intermarriage with OmaaniUa (In the brood sense). 

2) God’s appearance to Jacob is, os usual, formal and distant 

3) 86:18-14 are probably R’s attempt to harmonise (?) P with JE, or (with 
Dill.) they are the only exception to the absence of sacrifioe in pre-Mosaic tniYia^ , 


B. Blcmant of J. 

1. VBRSBS ASSIGNED. 

88;I8b; {18a = P*) [no other critic gives it to J. K. and S. = E; Well, 19»* 
J]; 84;2b,3,6, 741 - 13 ,19,26*,26,808<i. (la,2a,4,0,8-lO.16,(14)-17,2O-24 = P>} [Well., 
Euen., 8,7 in part,llBq.,19,258q.4Cl8q. (as to the reet of the chapter, Well, knows 
nothing except that it is not P>; Kuen. gives quite a portion to B, see Hebkaica, 
July, ’88, p. 288, note 101); Del., like DUl., except 18 = E (27,29 - E, reet of the 
chapter —P*}; Ett, like Dill., adding lb44; K. and S., Ib4b,8 (except 
n"iyjri ^^f)» fiJtllSQ-il®, a few words In 26,26 (except first two words), fiOsq.J; 
86:21(?) (21(?),22a = R) [Well., noJin 86; Kuen., 22a(?); 21sq. - B; Del., 16-20, 
2lBq.-B; Ett, 2lBq.; K. and S., 16-22 = JE]; «6:28q.,10,184e-18,20-28(?) 
(these parts of 86 removed by R from before 82:4; l,2a(?) and other portions of 
86 — B) [Well, 81-89 — J or £, the rest of the chapter — R, except 6-6,40-48 — 
F<; Kuen., greater portion of 86 doubtful; Del., 2-6 —R; EU., basis of Isqq. 
possibly — J; K and S., 81-89 — J£, the rest (outside of P portions) = B]. 

a SYNOPSIS. 

’’....And be [—Shechem*] takes her [—Dinah*] and outrages her,loving 
her passionately. Jacob bears of the Insult, but waits till his sons return from 


* This must be euppUed from other materiel. 
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the fleld. The; receive the horrible tidings with mingled sorrow and anger, and 
when Shechem proposes to do whatever they will ask of him, if only they will let 
him have their sister, they demand of him deceitfully [that be and all the people 
be circumcised*]. He complies with all haste. Then Simeon and Levi fall upon 
the helpless city, slay hU males in it, and rescue Dinah. Jacob fears a general 
uprise of the surrounding tribes; but his brave boys reply, ' Shall be then treat 
our sister as a harlot V’ Then comes an account of Esau’s wives and descend- 
ants, the enumeration of which may here be omitted. 


a THB LA.NGUAOB OP J. 


1) Old Words. 

<1) ...2 pn (84:8): of.t:24. 

& njps (t4:&): butalMS6:S,T*P. 

(8) n'>n (84 :t). 

(4) HJ (84:8?): the Tena la auisned to P. 

(5) |n mro (S4:U). 

(S) Smt (84:11). 

m 2Vp (84:7), 

(8) notoa (84:18): rare. 

(S)inK (verb) (84:18). 


S) Nbw Words. 

(1) Jin 'fiS (84;2S): ef.Sx. 1?:18: )4um. 81: 
81. asO fflulta ia Joib. 

(8) *)riD (84:18): Cf. Bz. 88:ia Rare. 

8) ''An-of 

0) 3^7 Sp *tj*t (84:9: nowhere eUe Id Hex. 
But of. IB. 40:9; Hob. 8:18. 


4. STYLB. 


[As usual, JE are considered together, as far as they affne.) 

1) Storiet. (1) The adventure at Shechem [P’s account can scarcely be called 
a story]; (2) Deborah’s death (85:8 ^E?); (8) Kachel’s sad death (~£); (4) 
Reuben’s sin (86:22). 

2) Human nature dq)icUd. (1) Jacob keeps quiet till his sons return (84:6); 
(2) the brothers hear of their sister’s shame with mingled feelings of sorrow and 
rage (84:7); (8) the craftiness of Jacob and his sons (84:18); (4) the baste of the 
lover’s compliance (84:19); (6) ruthless revenge (84:26,26); (6) the manly reply 
of the young men (84:81). 

8 ) Puns. (I)rn33 P‘7X C-oak of weeping) 86:8; (2) ♦J’iN-p 85:18. 
[Both « E.l 

a MATBRIAL. 

See under P and under E. 


a THBOLOQT. 

There is nothing special in J [cf. Ej. 


C. Blemtnl of B. 

1. VBRSBS ASSIGNED. 

88:19sq.* [WelL, 18*,20; 10*=* J; Kuen., 18 partly, 19,20; Del., 20 (18sq. = 
PS); Kitt, 19sq., in part; K. and 8., 18b-20]; 85:1-4,6b-8,16-19a,20 (6a = P*; 
'7H no Min in 6, and nO MIH in ISb, and vs. 21,22a B) [Well., 1-8 


* Tba autt b« Buppiiod from other msterUI. 
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(v. 2*),16-20 (except 19b^I^2a=iR?);Kuen., 1-8 (except 6 —R), 16,20; Del., 84: 
13,27-29 ; 85:1-8,16-20 - 3 ; 2l8q. ?; Kltt, 1,8,7 (2 and 4 » E or R from P*), 16- 
20 ; X. and S., like Dill., except 16-22a — J£]. 


S. SYNOPSIS. 

“ Jacob purchases some land from Hamor, Shechem’s father, \rhere be 
pitches his tent and builds an altar. God bids him re-yislt Bethel and worship 
Him there. Then Jacob orders his famllir to put awaj the strange goda which 
they have, and prepare themselves for the service of his God. They ^ve him the 
idols and everything pertaining to their worship, and he buries all under an oak 
near by. Be [goes*] with his entire household, and builds an altar In Bethel. 
Deborah, Rebekab’s nurse, dies, and is buried in Allon>bachuth. On their way 
from Bethel to Epbrath, Rachel gives birth to Benjamin, and diee. Jacob rtdaes 
a monument over her grave.” 


«. LANGUAGB. 


1) Old Worm. 

(1) Srm 

A mm (St:S):U:lAT). 

(8) D'nSK 

0 Nnr WORDS. 

G) |DD cr.4S:X8: Bx. >:»; Jos. XrS: 


(ri nvp (verb) ( 86 : 16 , 17 ): cf. 4 S: 7 : Bx. 7 : 6 ; 
18 : 16 . Msq 7 Umes slso lo Dl 

8) lUaa Words. 

( 1 ) mtsrn np^n css : 19 ): oowbsrs «IW la Hex. 
« mao ( 86 : 18 ): ef. * 8 : 7 . Outsldd of 
Hex. oD)y tn S Rsrs- 6 :U. 

(8) nO'Wp (88 :W). 


4. STYLE (seeuBCer J). 


6 , HATEBTAL. 

1) As contrasted with F, see pp. 287-268. 

2) As compared with J, the following renutrfei will anfBoe: (1) the two writers 
do not come In contact or In conflict as far as this sectton is concerned; for J tells 
about Shechem; E, about the other incidents of the journey. (2) Each prophet is 
consistent with himself: (a) eh. 84 shows Jacob's timid nature as presented by 
J in 83:4-18 and 88:1-16; (b) on the other hand, 85:1-7, Jacob's second visit to 
Bethel, accords with the vow he made in 88:29-22. 


8. TRBOLGY OP B. 

1) He uses the plural verb with 

2) Tells of strange gods in Jacob's house, 85:2,4. 

8 ) Mentions altars among patriarclis, 88:20 ; 85:1,7. 

4) Worship at Bethel is emphasized by Jacob's second visit, 85:1-7. 


N. B.—The paper to be published in the Ostober Hbbkaica, will continue 
from this point in Genesis through the historical part of Exodus. 


* Tbil must be supplied from v. 5 «. 





SCHBIPEB^S “KEILOSCHRIFTUCHE BIBLIOTHEK.”* 


The eeriw of Aasyiiaa and Babylonian texts in tamsUteratioii and translation 
of which the first volume lies before us, is a most useful and most important 
undertaking. Its ostensible purpose is, according to the preface, to ooUect in a 
convenient form the Important historical, mythological, and general Uterary 
material furnished by such cuneiform texts as have, up to the present, been pub¬ 
lished. It differs from the old series of the “ Records of the Past,” of which it 
naturally reminds us, and of which it is in a measure the successor, in two 
important particulars. First, a transliteration of aU the texts aocompaniee the 
translaUon, by means of which the latter may be oontroUed, and it may also be 
seen uptm what basis the translation rests; and secondly, the translations 
themselves are, in the main, reliable and accurate. In saying this I do not wish 
to deny that the English series served a very useful end in its days, though its 
utmty was strongly overshadowed by the mischief it wrought in popularizing 
premature results that often turned out entirely erroneous; but those days of 
usefulness are long since past, and no better means of estimating the real 
advance that has been made in Assyriology during the past fifteen or twenty 
years, can be suggested than to compare the translations in the English with 
those in the new German series. 

The present volume aims to cover the period of Assyrian history from the 
most ancient times down to the reign of Bammannirarl in., at the close of the 
ninth centnry before our era. Starting with the short inscriptlous of the early 
Assyrian kings, it passee on to the longer one of Rammsnnirari I., and gives In 
BuccesBlon the cylinder of Tlglathpileaer I., the annals and hunting inscription of 
Aiuma?irbal, the obelisk and monolith of Shalmaneser H., and the obelisk of 
Bammannirarl HL In addition to this, there are shorter inscriptions of some of 
the above and of other kings, and the volume is brought to a close with the text 
of the synchronous history of Assyria and Babylonia (completed so far as foimd), 
and a number of eponym lists. 

The work has been parceled out among Drs. Wlnckler, Peiser, and Abel, 
Professor Schrader reserving for himself most of the short inscriptions. Con- 


• SAMMirwo Tojr AssntiscHnr mm BAsru>inBOHZv Textsji nr iTaBCHain tnm Usbzr- 
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cernlDg the latter there is little to be said. They are, as a matter of course, 
correct as far as they are understood; but we do not notice any important contri¬ 
butions to the still doubtful passages. Only in the inscription of Asurriiiii 
(p. 12) I would like to suggest that the an-ni, In the fifth line, probably forms 
the tail of some verb having the meaning “ appoint ” or “ send.” Passing on to 
the others, Uie palm of excellence, I tlilnk, must be awarded to the translation of 
the A 6 urna 9 irbel inscriptions by Dr. Peiser. More especially does the difficult 
introduction to the annals appear to have been executed with great care, and 
there can be no question of the decided advance which Peiser’s version marks 
over that of bis scholarly predecessor, Heinrich Lhotzky. The same praise must 
be bestowed upon the translation of the monolith of Shalmaneser, though here, 
of course, Dr. Peiser had Craig’s careful study to serve him as a guide. The 
chief difficulty in the case of the monolith lies in the bad state of the text. Craig 
has probably made the most out of it that U possible, and a superficial compar¬ 
ison of reiser’s text with Craig’s does not reveal toat the former has improved, 
in any important particular, upon the latter. On the other hand. Dr. Winckler’s 
work does not present evident of the same carefuluess and aocoiacy. His work 
gives one the impression of having been somewhat hurriedly done, especially so 
in the case of the obelisk inscription of Shalmaneeer. From the preface it is 
not clear whether this text belongs to the number toat were copied anew from 
the original; but if Dr. Winckler did consult the famous monument in the 
British Museum, it is certain that he has not been very careful In hla collatiOD. 
While be corrects many of the errors in Layaid’s text, of which the most have 
already been noticed in Sayce’s translation Becords of the Past,” Y. pp. 28-42), 
he leaves others stand, and adds some of his own for which there is no excuse 
whatsoever. In another page of Hxbraica 1 give a full list of corrections to 
Layard’s text which forms the result of a careful collation of the latter with 
a cast of the Black Btone in the possession of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and I therefore content myself here with calling attention only to some of the 
points which Dr. Winckler baa overlooked. 

L. 86 .—Winckler reads ip-pariid. The monument has the same reading 
here as 1.118, via. ip-lubma. At the veiy most, we may suppose that the sign 
UT is an error on the part of the scribe for ZAB; but there is nothing to 
warrant Winckler’s reading. 

In view of Mon. n. 48,46, 47, we must evidently read Su-u^-mi in 1. 42 
of obelisk, and not Su-ub*ni, as Winckler does. 

A glance too at Mon. II. 69, where we have distinctly §i-i-tam-rat, pre¬ 
ceded by the determinative for mountain, might have shown Winckler that we 
must read §i-tstn-rat, obel. 46; instead of which he proposes an impoesible 
iitamgi, taking the word as a common noun, without attempting, however, to 
give a translation. Besides the monolith, we liave a second parallel passage in 
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the Balawat inscrlptloii, col. m. 4, which remores any further doubt as to Sitam- 
rat being a proper name, though curiously enough, in the latter passage the 
determinative preceding is “city” Instead of “mountain.” This is perhaps an 
error on the part of the sralbe. But the cast of the obelisk also shows unmistak¬ 
able traces of “rat” at the end of the line. 

In line 52 Wlnckler has omitted ana Sad, and so, 1. 46. he omite abal 
A-di-nl. 

Line 76, he might have noted that there is a space before m a 1 m a 1 i S, where 
we must evidently insert “ mat,” which appears In the parallel passage Bal. IV. 1. 
liis translation too, “ sie batten su gleichen TheUen getheilt,” though having the 
strong support of DeUtzsch {Assyr. Diet., p. 228), can hardly be correct Tiele, 
GeschicAte, p, 201, seems to have hit the correct thing in rendering, “ He [Marduk- 
helusate] had torn away the whole land.” 

The words "mat Haiti,” I. 87, are not In the original, nor is there enough 
space at the end of the line for them, even if we suppose something wanting. 

Line 99, the stone reads for the “ 38th ” (not " 19th ”) time, as Layard, and 
following him Menant and Sayce, do. 

Line 108 the original reads U-e>ta-aS, and I cannot see the force of 
Winckler’s emendation to Ga-l-ta-aS. 

L. 114 should be Si-bi-Sa-la-a^. 

Again, 1.121, the word at the beginning is certainly not " tissi, ” for which 
Winckler naturally finds no translation. Careful examination has convinced me 
that the first character is " pi.” As for the word “ pissi ” I confess that I cannot 
find an altogether satisfactory explanation. Some such meaning as “ entrance ” 
or “ interior ” seems to be demanded by the context. It is perhaps a synonym of 
the common “ neribu.” But however this may be, the reading is certain. Sayce 
translates “strongholds.” 

For Tuulka (1.183) I feel almost certain that the original, defective at this 
point, has Tu-ul-li. 

Line 129 the stone has tiduku-Su and ial-Ia-su, not Sunn, as Winckler 
reads. 

We might also mention such blunders as Madahiral for Madat)i8fi 
(1.164), and the unpardonable Ir-ki-ia in No. III. of the Bas-relief inscriptions, 
instead of Sa-ke-e-a of the original, a oorrecUon to Layard already noted by 
Schrader (KGF. p. 272, note), Menant (Annalss, p. 105), Sayce (K. V. p. 42), and 
Delitzsch, {Par. p. 128), and no doubt by others. 

More such inaccuracies might be noted, but we wiU mention only one more. 
Line 176 begins very clearly with ina pan. Winckler’s translation, “elite ich 
zum zweiten Male ” is out of the question. We feel sure that it was only undue 
haste which led him to overlook the ingenious hint thrown out by Sayce (R. V. 
p. 40) that the line contains an allusion to a celebration by Shalmaneser of the 
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completion of his thirty years reign. He marks bis assumption of the office of 
limmu for a second time (see the eponym llet p. 206, ool. i) by some ceremonies bi 
honor of the gods. Tiele, Oescftichts, p. 204, adopts the suggestion. As for the 
word which marlcs the ceremony, the most probable reading seems to me to he 
bu>u-na. The drat two signs are certain, and of the last the first part can be 
seen. There is hardly room for a more complicated sign. Tor a saggeeUon 
with regard to bfinn see my notes to the inscription In the next number of 
Hxbrajca. 

Passing on to the translation, there are also critidsniB to be made. His 
rendering of tamdi ulil as “1 made my weapons bright at the sea,^’ is yeiy 
unsatisfactory. The phrase clearly has reference to the king's banging up his 
weapons at the seashore, much as the andent Teutons bung their weapons on 
the mighty oaks of the forest as a trophy. In line 72 e-te-bu is the 3d person 
plural, not the singular. For line 93 be might have adduced the two parallel 
passages in the Bull inscriptions (Lay 16, 47, and 47,29), where we have twice 
Ra-a*piinnn, of which Kabi-Si-na is evidently but a different spelling. The 
king placed his image on thd “ rocks,” not in the caves.” 

Line 106.—Tn.cannot be part of a proper name. There appears to 

be nothing at all missing at the end of the line, and we must therefore either 
take the sign as an ideogram indicating some metal, or it is the phonetic comple¬ 
ment, as Sayce would have it, to the preceding sign; so that we are to read ana 
kiiittn “for the conquest of.” Of course we sboold expect kiSitti. 

Instead of rapSatg (U. 142, 149, 160, 176} the reading gabSate appears 
preferable (cf. T. P. VI. 1; Sanb., Taylor, 111. 43). 

Taming to Winckler's translation of the cylinder of TiglathpUeser X., this is 
decidedly a better piece of work. In a number of important passages he improves 
upon Lotz’a admirable work. But an equal number of difficult passages have 
escaped him also. His rendering of muiibru $ini as “ welcber zerschmettert 
die Schuldigen” (col. I. 6) is quite impossible. I have before me the copy of 
Lotz's TiglathpUeser from the library of the late Stanislas Guyard. It contains 
on the margins some notes in the handwriting of the lamented savant, and for 
this phrase he makes the correct suggestion qui garde les bona ou lea surveille,” 
that la, who protects or watches over the good, tlie contrast being za-al-pat 
ai-bi, which Guyard translates ^'qui deoouvre les mesfaits des enemis.*’ He 
evidently takes mnS^bru as a ^el of barn to look, and I see that Allen, in 
his additions and corrections to Lotz's T. P. (PAOS., Oct., ’88, p. civ), does the 
same. For col. i. 87, niakiln. Guyard makes the suggestion sharpened,” 
which is preferable to Winckler’s “kliiren Hess.” 

”Umwallungen,” col. iii. 49, as a rendering of iabani a’Ul hardly meet 
with favor. On the other hand, bis translation of col. ii. 27 is excelleut, though 
he is indebted to Dr. Peiser for the suggestion which throws light on the obsca- 
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rity. So also must his improved renderings of col. n. 46, ool. rr. 67 , and other 
passages, be commended. But on col. m. 104-6, *‘lm eisten Drittel des Tages 
wo die Sonne aufgebt ’* is, to say the least, obscure. “ From sunrise ” is the 
sense of the passage. For col. n. 0 see Halevy, ZK. I. p. 262, who takes b a 1 a as 
an adjective from a stem bad, and translates “ the bad [road] I repaired.” 
This strikes me as far preferable to Wuestniss,” adopted by Winckler. 

If space permitted more points might be noticed. But on the whole the 
translation of the Tiglathpileaer inscription must be declar^ satisfactory, though 
not final. For some further suggestions, I may refer to AUea’s article above 
quoted, whose proposed reading ser Sangutiiu for the mysterious zirritiln 
is especially to be noted. I might add that Ouyard, in a note to ool. vn. 78 and 
vm. 88, already suggests languti though overlooking it in ool. i. 26 and 
vin. 84. 

The typographical errors are few and insignificant. In a number of cases we 
note i for <, and vice vena; but In general the whole work is a model of accuracy. 
As a great advantage of the translations it must be accounted that they are 
almost litoral, even to the point of sounding at times harsh. There is no attempt 
made at fine phraseology. Considering too that the work Is prepared by dlfCerent 
scholars, there is as much unanimity in the conception and rendering of phrases 
and HUes as oould be expected. The series is intended to cover four volumes. 

MoB&IS JlSTROW, Jb, 
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